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nee as an avalanch may be pre- 
4 cipitated by an incautious shout, so 
the bank panic in New York City 
BNZs was precipitated last month by the 
heedless stroke of a pencil in the hand of a 
reporter. The shout is not the cause of the 
avalanch and the reporter did not, of course, 
cause the panic. He simply precipitated it. 
The conditions had been created by a variety 
of causes. For weeks the stock market had 
been showing signs of collapse. The rotten- 
ness disclosed in the traction companies, added 
to all that had gone before, put fear and trem- 
bling into the hearts of investors and deposi- 
tors. Then came the frenzied effort to corner 
stocks of the United Copper Company, made 
by a coterie of men who had secured control of 
a string of banks for speculative purposes. 
That was undoubtedly the immediate cause of 
the panic. It necessitated drastic action on 
the part of the Clearing House banks that 
focussed attention upon the whole banking 
situation. The avalanch was ready to fall, 
but there was still a possibility that it might 
be averted. The banks in question had been 
saved, but a great trust company, the Knick- 
erbocker, next to the largest in the city, was 
found to be indirectly involved in the buc- 
caneering operations of the copper specula- 
tors. A run started on it, and a conference 
of financial magnates was at once held to give 
it support. 








[* IS quite possible that the impending ca- 
tastrophe might even then have been stayed. 
But the next morning, in the New York 
Times, an overzealous reporter stated that 
the conference had decided that the next in- 
stitution requiring assistance would be the 
Trust Company of America. The effect of 
that statement was twofold. It started an 





unexpected run on this second trust company. 
In self-defense it hurried its messenger up to 
the Knickerbocker Trust with a check for a 
million dollars in cash, the amount of its bal- 
ance there. Where the Knickerbocker was 
expecting support it found this unexpected 
demand. The money was paid, but this ap- 
pearance of treachery broke the hearts of the 
Knickerbocker officials, and the order to close 
the doors was issued. A gray-haired man 
was reaching into the paying teller’s window 
to receive his package of money and the teller 
was about to hand it to him when the order 
came. The window was closed. The gray- 
haired man turned away baffled. The great- 
est bank failure in the history of New York 
was an accomplished fact. 





A LITTLE consideration of the banking 

system of New York City will help to 
understand what followed. There are three 
kinds of banking institutions: commercial 
banks, investment banks and financial or pro- 
motion banks. Commercial banking is done 
by the national and state banks, numbering in 
the country at large about 15,000. Their chief 
business is supposed to be the discounting of 
commercial paper, and advancing loans for 
established industrial concerns. Investment 
banking is the special function of savings 
banks and trust companies. The trust com- 
panies are a comparatively recent develop- 
ment, but a rapid one. They number in the 
country at large about 1,400, with resources 
of about four and a half billion dollars. They 
were originally designed to receive money for 
permanent investments, to administer estates 
and to do a general trustee business. Finan- 
cial banking is, or used to be, the function of 
the private bank, which took greater risks than 
other banks in the way of financing new and 
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A RUN THAT TOOK OUT THIRTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 
The opening on the right is the entrance to the Trust Company of America. The line of men in single 
int shown in the photograph, The rest of the 
me boy made $60.00 in a day 


file coming out of the entrance extends back far beyond the 
crowd consists of onlookers. It is an ill wind that blows good to nobody. 
selling sandwiches to the men in line. He had serious thoughts about starting a trust company of his own. 
they are not. The savings banks have kept 
close to their legitimate business; but the 


speculative enterprizes. These three kinds of 
banks are reasonably distinct from each other 
trust companies have gone into a general 


in most parts of the country. In New York 
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THE RUN ON THE LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY 
The doors had just 
of the doors next 


As the clock shows, it was one minute after three when this picture was taken. 
many of those in line stayed in their places until the opening 
a number, so that 


closed for the day, and 
morning. Afterward the police adopted the plan of ticketing each man or woman wit 
ey did not need to stay in line hour after hour. The Lincoln Trust weathered the storm. 





THE BANK PANIC IN NEW YORK 


THE TRUST COMPANY THAT FAILED 
After paying out eight million dollars in twenty-four hours, the Knickerbocker Trust Company closed 


its doors, and a few 


days later receivers were appointed. The day after the doors were closed, a number of 


depositors, hoping against hope, assembled in line again, waiting for the doors to reopen. They are to be 


seen in this picture. 


banking business, and the national banks have 
gone into financial banking to an extent un- 
dreamed of a decade or so ago. 


ANY of the great banks of New York and 
of the great trust companies have been 
formed into groups of closely allied interests, 


dominated by certain men engaged in vast fin- 
ancial transactions. There is the Standard 
Oil group, dominated by Rockefeller, Rogers, 
Frick and Harriman, and with the National 
City Bank at its head. Its president, James 
Stillman, is a director in ten other banks and 
six trust companies. There is the Morgan 


WALL STREET IN A PANIC 
It was said that an athlete could have made his way for two blocks walking on the heads and shoulders 


of the men in the crowd. This picture was taken 


from a point a little above the Trust Company of America. 


The statue of George Washington, in front of the Sub-Treasury, looks out over the surging throng in undis- 
turbed serenity, as if to remind one that the country is going to survive it all. 
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ONE OF THE MEN WHO LOOSED THE STORM 


F. Augustus Heinze, the copper king, was president 
of the Mercantile National Bank, where the bank 
trouble started. The Clearing House committee forced 
his retirement before it would support the bank, weak- 
po | by the futile attempt to create a corner in copper 
stock. 


group, the second largest, consisting of five 
national banks and eight trust companies, 
dominated by Morgan, Hill, Ryan and the 
Moore coterie. There is also, or was until the 
recent panic came, the group of banks domi- 
nated by the Heinzes, Morse and the Thomas 
brothers, and consisting of half a dozen na- 
tional banks, ten or twelve state banks, and 
five or six trust companies. Another group, 
with the National Park Bank at its head, con- 
sists of five banks and trust companies, doing 
for the most part a commercial business. We 
have followed, in these groupings, the figures 
given by C. M. Keys, in his timely series on 
“The Money Kings,” appearing in World’s 
Work. “There are two dozen of the smaller 
banks and trust companies in this city,” says 
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Mr. Keys, whose main function is to receive 
deposits and pile up surpluses which may be 
called by the larger banks of Wall Street, and 
which are steadily so called.” These groups 
of banks have diverted their resources, in. 
other words, from the work of accommodating 
merchants and manufacturers to that of fin- 
ancing vast and risky speculative enterprizes, 
many of them legitimate and desirable, but 
many others of the nature so vividly de- 
scribed a couple of years ago in Lawson’s 
articles. 





Mt HE storm center of the recent panic was 

the Heinze-Morse-Thomas group of banks 
and trust companies. It was the newest of 
the groups and the least hampered by respect 
for old-time banking traditions. It had been 
formed on much the same plan as that used 
by Mr. Harriman in getting control of a se- 
ries of railroads. Mr. Morse, leading pro- 
moter of the unpopular “Ice Trust,” was the 
principal operator in forming this group. All 
that was needed was to buy control in one 
bank, then use the stock thus purchased as 





A STORM CENTER 
It was Charles W. Morse, once the leading pro- 


moter of the American Ice Company, whose recent 

methods as a banker are considered to have been the 
te cause of the panic. He was induced to 

sever all official relations with his string of banks. 
































BANKS FOR SPECULATION 


collateral for borrowing enough money from 
this bank to buy another one; then use the 
stock of the second bank to borrow enough 
to purchase a third bank, repeating the 
process over and over. Having ‘secured a 
chain of banks, they could proceed to do some 
dazzling financial work. The scheme which 
brought on the catastrophe was the attempt, 
as already told, to corner the stock of 
United Copper. Otto Heinze & Co. were 
forced to suspend October 17, by the failure 
of the corner. The Mercantile National Bank, 
of which F. Augustus Heinze was president, 
had to call for help from the Clearing House. 
As a condition of receiving such help all the 
directors were asked to resign. They did so. 
Heinze had gotten out the day before. Two 
days later, Morse, Heinze and the Thomases 
resigned from all their official bank positions. 
The Clearing House supported successfully 
the Mercantile National and the National of 
North America. But President Barney, of 
the Knickerbocker Trust, was supposed to be 
mixed ‘up with Morse in some of his opera- 
tions, and his company had made large loans 





IN THE PATH OF THE CYCLONE 


Mr. E. R. Thomas was a director in a number of 
the Morse banks, a “es with his brother, and their 
8 use of the banks to promote industrial 
schemes in which they were interested, such as the 
ge Ice Company, it necessary for them to 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE TRUST COMPANY 
THAT FAILED 


Charles Tracy Barney, whose resignation from the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company failed to save it, was a 
member of fifteen clubs in New York, and one of the 
largest real estate dealers in the country. His sup- 
posed connection with some of Mr. Morse’s schemes 
started the run that drew out $8,000,000 in twenty-four 
hours from the Knickerbocker and put it into the 
hands of receivers. His self-inflicted death later on 
was the first tragedy resulting from the panic. 


on Morse securities. That started the run on 
the Knickerbocker that took $8,000,000 out of 
its vaults in twenty-four hours and closed its 
doors. The Clearing House refused to help 
it because, so it is left us to infer, its direc- 
tors had been using its funds in unbusinesslike 
ways. 

HE avalanch had fallen, and there were 

others getting ready to fall. To prevent 
that now became the work of the associated 
banks and trust companies under the leader- 
ship of Morgan, and promptly assisted by 
George Cortelyou, the secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. Mr. Cortelyou or- 
dered $25,000,000 to be deposited at once in 
the banks of this city. That helped. The al- 
lied banks, through Morgan, placed $25,000,- 




































ACTING PRESIDENT OF THE CLEARING 
HOUSE WHEN THE STORM BROKE 

William A. Nash, president of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, is one of the men who still believe that the 
principal business of a bank is in financing steady 
industry instead of promoting speculation. As one of 
the Clearing House committee, and president pro tem., 
his share in restoring confidence was very great. 
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“I CAN’T REACH IT, BUT I KNOW IT’S SAFE” 
—North in Tacoma Weekly News. 


ooo in the Stock Exchange to lend to brokers 
in order to sustain the stock market. That 
helped. The trust companies formed a pro- 
tective committee in order to sustain one an- 
other. That helped. The savings banks got 
together and agreed to take advantage of the 
sixty-day clause in their contracts with de- 
positors and to pay no money on account ex- 
cept in small sums for actual personal and 
business needs. That helped. The Clearing 
House decided to issue Clearing House certifi- 
cates, enabling banks to pay their daily bal- 
ances to one another without the use of cash 
or its equivalent in checks. That helped. 
Many of the New York banks, perhaps most, 
met the calls from out of town banks for cash 
on their balances in New York with cashier’s 
checks instead of cash. That helped New 
York, but it didn’t help the rest of the coun- 
try a little bit. At once the banks of the 
country began to follow the example of New 
York in issuing Clearing House certificates, 
and cashier’s checks were paid out to custo- 
mers in many cities in place of cash.. That 
helped the banks, but it made things interest- 
ing sometimes for the customers. The price 
of wheat and cotton went down until foreign 
purchases were attracted in large enough 
quantities to make the purchase of gold on 
the other side profitable, and in ten days 
nearly thirty millions was started this way. 
That helped. Secretary Cortelyou notified the 
banks that national bonds which they had 
placed in the Treasury of the United States to 
secure their deposits might be exchanged for 
other approved bonds provided the national 
bonds thus released were used at once as a 
basis for additional banknote circulation. 
Hundreds of banks took advantage of this by 
telegraph. That helped. The situation was 
saved. 





At this time, however, exciting scenes were 

being witnessed in New York. A run 
unexampled in American history set .in upon 
the Trust Company of America and before it 
ended $34,000,000 was withdrawn. The Lin- 
coln Trust Company was the scene of another 
persistent run, the line of waiting depositors 
reaching at times four or five hundred feet 
away from the doors. For a few days, hardly 
a bank or trust company was entirely exempt 
from the same sort of experience. Six banks 
and trust companies in Brooklyn closed their 
doors in one day, not because they were in- 
solvent but because they could not get cash 
to pay out. Hardly a case of real insolvency 
was developed in the entire city, tho many 
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an institution was forced to give an exceed- 
ingly good imitation of insolvency. The two 
trust companies on which the most persistent 
runs occurred fought for their lives by making 
payments with such deliberation that on some 
days it took an average of an hour for each 
customer, after reaching the teller’s window, 
to have his accounts adjusted and get his 
money. This was partly due to the fact that 
the bank messengers, who formed a consider- 
able part of each line, held many checks that 
had to be looked up separately, and partly to 
the fact that many people took advantage of 
the situation to draw checks on these institu- 
tions that were not good. The president of 
the Trust Company of America stated that it 
was found each day during the run that 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. of the checks 
presented were not good. The vice-president 
of the Colonial Trust said: “We have been 
amazed at the number of people who have 
made deliberate attempts to overdraw their 
accounts by passing in a check in excess of 
their balance. The names that appear on this 
list would surprize people if they were 
known.” In some cases the waiting customers 
slept night after night before the bank or in 
it, in order not to miss their turn. One man 
of over fifty slept three nights in the vestibule 
of the Trust Company of America waiting to 
get a check for $500 cashed. He had been sent 
by a Hester street contractor who wanted the 
money to pay off his Italian laborers with, 
and who, unable to get it by Saturday night, 
had to go into hiding for fear he would be 
killed. Another case was reported of an em- 
ployer who paid‘a premium of $20,000 for 
$500,000 of currency that he required for his 
pay roll. 





ET the number of real failures, as distinct 

from mere temporary suspensions of busi- 
ness, has been surprizingly small either in New 
York or the country at large. The slump in 
the stock market this year has been greater 
than it was in 1903. On twenty representa- 
tive railway stocks the average fall has been 
48 points, from the highest point in 1906 to 
the lowest this year. The average fall in 1903 
was but 40 points. Averaging twelve indus- 
trial stocks in the same way, the fall has been 
this year 44.35 as compared with a fall in 1903 
of 36.11 points. Yet under this strain the in- 
dustrial concerns of the country have stood 
up in splendid shape. The appointment of a 
receiver for three of the Westinghouse com- 
panies could hardly be called a failure. There 
was not even a momentary cessation of work, 








WIELDS A “BIG STICK” OF HIS OWN 


Clark Williams, the new superintendent of banks for 
New York State, gave notice to several of the trust 
companies that if they did not cease their dilatory 
tactics in the payment of customers he would take 
charge at once of their affairs. That quickened the 
pace and ended the runs. Mr. Williams was himself 
a vice-president of a songs trust company, and his 
appointment by Governor Hughes is highly commended. 











Don’t drag me in.” 
—International Syndicate. 


Unctz Sam: “Here, there! 
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HEAD OF THE BIGGEST GROUP OF BANKS 
IN THE COUNTRY 


James Stillman, president of the National City Bank, 
of New York, is credited with being the author of 
the “concentration idea” among banks. The group of 
which his bank is the leading member is known as 
the Standard Oil group. He is director in sixteen 
other banks and trust companies in New York. 


and the business of all the companies is re- 
ported large and profitable. Some other in- 
dustrial concerns have undergone a similar 
experience, by reason not of lack of profitable 
business but lack of available currency. The 
governor of Oregon declared a five-day holi- 
tay to avert such consequences. The acting 
governor of Oklahoma did the same thing. 
Nevada followed the same course. The stock 
exchange of Pittsburg suspended operations 
for a couple of weeks. 





UT these and other resorts were rendered 

necessary not by lack of business but lack 
of currency due in large part, probably, to the 
refusal of New York banks to honor drafts 
upon them in legal tender. Some sharp criti- 
cism of New York is the result. Senator 
Heyburn, of Idaho, sent a protest to President 
Roosevelt against the making of any further 
government deposits in New York banks while 
they are refusing to pay their Western corre- 
spondents in currency. The crops cannot be 
moved, says the senator, with cashier’s 
checks. The Philadelphia North American 
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ONE OF THE GROUP OF MEN THAT SAVED 
THE SITUATION 


William Sherer is manager of the Clearing House 
Association that performed such an important part in 
eliminating from the banking world a coterie of 
frenzied financiers, and which united the big banks 
in their support of worthy institutions put in sudden 
peril by the panic. 


voices the same sort of resentment against 
New York banks. It says: 


“There is no basic weakness. There is no lack 
of wealth. There is no lack of money. The 
coffers of the banks are fuller than ever before. 
But New York’s gambling has cast over all the 
shadow of fear. 

“We see the merchant and the legitimate busi- 
ness man of every class cramped by their banks 
at the dictation of Wall Street. And we see every 
day the New York banks equipping gangs and 
cliques of gamblers with means for -narket-rigging. 

“Any denial of this plain truth is stamped a lie 
by each day’s dealings around one post in the 
New York Stock Exchange. Cash is denied to 
commerce. But at that post every day the millions 
of money deposited by the national treasury and 
accumulated from the nation’s trade are auctioned 
off to the gamblers at 25, 50 or 100 per cent, for 
gambling purposes. 

“Philadelphia stands clean. Actual transfers 
follow stock deals in this city and our bankers are 
not making gambling tools of their banks. Pitts- 
burg, New eines and Minneapolis have closed 
their exchanges to stop the peril that New York 
encourages. Western governors have declared a 
week of legal holidays to check the diversion of 
money into speculation. The nation is united to 
meet the need of the hour—all of the nation save 
that section of Manhattan Island which is nearing 
every day stigmatization as the national enemy. 




















HEAD OF ONE OF THE LARGEST OF THE 
WALL STREET BANKS 


George F. Baker is president of the First National 
Bank, which has next to the largest surplus—$18,- 
000,000—of any bank in the city. Located at 2 Wall 
street, it was in the center of the cyclone, but rode 
jan storm like the Lusitania going through a 
gale. 


T IS not only outside of New York, how- 

ever, that sharp criticism of the banking 
methods of this city is heard. From hun- 
dreds of New York business men, according 
to the New York Evening Post, were heard, 
on the day after the closing of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust’s doors, words such as these: 
“Well, it looks as if legitimate business would 
now have a chance to get banking accommo- 
dation.” Says The Evening Post in com- 
ment : 


“People have bought into banks for the sake of 
‘control,’ that control meaning use of banking re- 
sources primarily to finance speculation, and only 
secondarily to provide regular business with its 
regular advances of capital. Under such a twisted 
and malign conception of banking, business can, 
for a time, make shift to get on. But let a period 
of restricted credit befall, as in the past six 
months, and what is the result? It is legitimate 
business that is first made to suffer. Speculation 
is left untouched as long as possible. It is the 


merchant, the manufacturer, whom the president 
of the bank sends for and says that he is sorry, 
but that he is compelled to ask him to cut down 
the ‘line’ that the bank is carrying for him by 
one-third or one-half. And interest on loans is 
marked up, even for old customers. 


But all the 





CRITICISM OF NEW YORK BANKERS 








THE BANK EXAMINER WHO BECAME A BANK 
PRESIDENT 


Alonzo B. Hepburn, president of the Chase Na- 
tional B is one of the Clearing House committee 
that virtually took charge of all the banks and trust 
companies for a few days and ordered out presidents 
and directors with no appeal from their decision. He 
was once comptroller of the currency at Washington. 


time, there is too much reason to believe, the re- 
sources of these ‘controlled’ banks were being put 
as freely as possible—perhaps more freely than 
the law permits—at the disposal of promoters and 
speculators. In other words, to make it easy for 
them, legitimate business has found it made terri- 
bly hard for it. The hold of stock gamblers upon 
banks has really been a grip upon the throat of 
business.” 

From William Nash, president of the 
Clearing House and the head of one of the 
largest banks in the city, the Corn Exchange, 
comes a similar expression. “Business has 
been carried on,” he asserts, “with too little 
regard for the safety of the depositors and 
with far too great attention to the profits of 
the men at the head of these institutions. We 
need a higher degree of honesty in the offices 
of many of our institutions. The time has 
come when the gambler and so-called ‘high 
financier’ must go. What I say applies just as 
much to one kind of banking institution as an- 
other.” 





“= IS is a curious reversal of réles,” remarks 
the New York Tribune, “when the rest 
of the country has to regard New York as 
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THE FIRST GOLD FROM EUROPE 


It came in on election day and many a banker 
breathed more freely when he saw some of it gleaming 
in his vaults the next day. The next shipment to 
arrive came on the Lusitania and she broke all rec- 
ords—including her own—in bringing it here. 


the hotbed of dangerous financial schemes and 
the weakest spot in the nation’s system of ex- 
change and credit.” “The process through 
which the financial institutions of New 
York are passing,” remarked The Times 
at the . beginning of the panic, “is a 
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WALL STREET: I THOROLY UNDERSTAND 
HOW YOU FEEL 
—Webster in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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strenuous but healthy one.” The first thing 
the new president of the Mercantile National 
felt called upon to say, to restore confidence 
in the bank, was that it would be taken en- 
tirely out of Wall Street and turned into a 
business bank. The World had this to say: 


“But why should there be a panic in New York 
when the community is prosperous? Why should 
values be shaken when legitimate business is earn- 
ing such profitable returns? The answer is sim- 
ply because certain New York banks and trust 
companies abandoned their legitimate functions to 
become gambling institutions. Instead of confin- 
ing themselves to the business of sound banking, 
their officers took their depositors’ money for use 
in private speculation. As well might they have 
taken the banks’ cash to Canfield’s gambling house 
or to the bookmakers at the race track. 

“The Knickerbocker Trust Company was 
brought to grief because its president used its 
assets in real estate speculation. The Heinze 
banks had to call on the Clearing House for as- 
sistance because the depositors’ money was used 
in an effort to corner United Copper stock. The 
Morse banks were controlled by the Ice Trust 
man, who would first buy the stock of a bank, 
then hypothecate the stock with another bank and 
use the proceeds to buy the control of a third 
bank. None of these transactions was banking.” 


The controller of the currency, Mr. Ridgely, 
is criticized by the Springfield Republican for 
failure to apply “restraining and corrective 
measures” long since to the New York banks. 





But another reason than that of stock spec- 

ulation is assigned as the principal cause 
of the panic. President Roosevelt did it! 
August Belmont, head of the Interborough- 
Metropolitan, whose traction methods have 
been under investigation here with unedify- 
ing results, in a letter to the Civic Fed- 
eration meeting in Chicago, says Roose- 
velt is responsible “for the present pre- 
carious condition of the financial inter- 
ests of the United States.” A Mr. Brouwer, 
manager of a firm of New York brokers, 
who has confessed to embezzling $90,000 
from the firm, attributes his own trouble 
and the public’s to Roosevelt. The fourth 
vice-president of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company, which closed its doors because 
the allied banks refused to come to its 
aid presumably on account of its methods of 
banking, says that “all the disturbance in the 
money market has been caused by one man” 
—Roosevelt, of course. These three men rep- 
resent one class of men—discredited financiers 
—who blame President Roosevelt for all their 
troubles. Another and different class are rep- 
resented by President Day, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Professor Sumner, of Yale. The 



































THE SOAP-AND-WATER CURE 
PresipENT Roosevett: ‘‘As I recently remarked at Nashville, Tenn.: ‘During the next sixteen months of 
my term of office this policy shall be persevered in unswervingly!’”’ 
American Eacie: ‘“Je-hoshaphat!” —Punch. 
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latter holds the President “largely respon- 
sible” for the panic, putting more emphasis 
upon this alleged cause, indeed, than upon any 
or all other causes. President Day, in a re- 
cent article in Appleton’s and in his new book, 
“The Raid on Prosperity,” accuses the Presi- 
dent of not only striving to “reduce business 
to chaos,” but of undermining the Constitu- 
tion and the federal judiciary, and of having 
already set up a monarchy. “For many 
months,” he asserts, “we have been under a 
monarchy in everything but the name.” 





TILL another class of men have been put- 

ting it “up to” President Rosevelt. The 
campaign in Brooklyn last month was waged 
by the Democrats largely upon the question 
of his responsibility. Patrick H. McCarren, 
the Democratic leader, sounded the slogan to 
that effect early in the campaign, and Edward 
M. Shepard—whom Mr. McCarren forced 
upon Tammany Hall as a mayoralty candidate 
a few years ago in opposition to Seth Low— 
took it up and sounded it with equal vigor in 
closing the campaign. Both men represented 
the President as a destroyer of credit and an 
assassin of prosperity. One of the few inter- 
esting incidents in the campaign was the de- 
bate on this subject between McCarren and 
Woodruff, in which the former maintained 
that President Roosevelt is “a political phle- 
botomist,” and the latter maintained that he is 
the true conserver of business. 
paign, it may be remarked in passing, resulted 
in a Republican plurality running as high as 
20,000 -in a city normally Democratic by 
fifteen or twenty thousand. Mr. Shepard, in 
closing the Democratic campaign, followed 
the example of most of those who assail the 
President on this line. That is to say, he was 
very quick in making charges and very slow 
in furnishing specifications. He said: 

“For months President Roosevelt, our chief 
executive, has been going up and down the coun- 
try, planting the doctrine of discontent. He has 
excited jealousy on the part of the masses against 
the classes and has weakened confidence in our 
business structure. He has sowed the wind, and 
we will reap the whirlwind. When such 
a man goes over the country, with every ear open 
to his words, and charges men of wealth and 
standing with crimes, saying that almost every 
captain of industry should be behind the bars, his 
words have a much greater effect than if he were 
a mefe private citizen. And when he, from the 
White House, says that he will send from ten to 


fifty capitalists to jail, it attacks the very center 
of our confidence in our own institutions.” 


Of all the criticisms of this nature made of 
the President this one of Mr. Shepard’s is said 
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to have nettled Mr. Roosevelt most, because 
of its inaccurate representation of his attitude 
and of his speeches. “The President has re- 
peatedly pointed out,” says a Washington cor- 
respondent, “that he has never said anything 
like what Mr. Shepard charges him with say- 


” 


ing. 





THs method of conserving the credit of 
corporations by representing the Presi- 
dent as bent on the destruction of all corporate 
wealth, is not a method that commends itself. 
to Andrew Carnegie. That canny Scot, serene 
in spite of his long-thwarted efforts to avert 
the disgrace of dying rich, viewed the panic 
in a philosophic temper. It was “nothing un- 
usual or unexpected,” and coming on the heels 
of the greatest expansion of prices ever 
known, the slump was “surprizingly small.” 
Panics of this sort are likely to be more fre- 
quent and more destructive as industry as- 
sumes more and more the corporate form. 
But real values are only temporarily affected. 
As for the President, his course is “truly con- 
servative,” and the charges against him are 
the devices of political intrigue, nothing 
more. The decline in prices would have been 
greater but for the people’s assurance that 
corporate jobbery will be safeguarded against 
in the future by his course. Says Mr. Car- 
negie: 

“Nothing is proposed or intended by the Pres- 
ident which is not the law to-day in civilized 
states. No railroad or other corporation in 
Europe can increase its capital or its bonds or 
can merge with another without first obtaining 
authority from a recognized tribunal. Even Can- 
ada has its commission for this purpose. It is 
not only right but necessary to supervise such 
corporations as we do banks. They are creatures 
of the state, enjoying many privileges. The in- 
terests of the nation must be protected. When 
this is secured it will be seen that the President 
has been a truly conservative force in the country, 
and that the investor is protected from being 


swindled by small cliques of men who abuse their 
fiduciary positions as directors.” 





Al0 Paul Morton, head of the Equitable 
Life, is certain that the President’s in- 
fluence will ultimately be found to have been 
for the general good of American business. 
In his travels in Europe he has found finan- 
cial disturbance in every large center, and 
the reason is the same there as here—the 
scarcity of money, and the consequent higher 
rate for it. This will lead to a slowing down 
of business, matters will adjust themselves 
and values will recover in a short time. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own reply to the charge that he 
is responsible for the panic was made in 


























EUROPE INTERPRETS OUR PANIC 


Nashville at the outbreak of the trouble in 
New York: “All I did was to turn on the 
light,” he remarked. “I am responsible for 
turning on the light, but I am not responsible 
for what the light showed. It is impossible to 
cut out a cancer without making the patient 
feel for a few days rather sicker than he felt 
before.” He went on to assert that no man 
will stand more strongly than he will in the 
defense of property honestly acquired and 
honestly used; but “a crime is a crime, and it 
makes no difference whether the wrong is 
perpetrated by plutocracy or by a mob, by a 
capitalist or by a wage earner.” And in no 
way can honest wealth be better protected, 
he thinks, than by bringing the dishonestly 
rich to justice. 





| tor wane our panic and the discussion 
arising out of it have excited general 
interest. London newsboys, bearing aloft their 
black lettered placards, stimulated their sales 
with cries of “Panic in Wall Street.” All 
England seemed to be dreading the spread of 
some sort of financial epidemic as far as 
Europe. There were alarmist rumors regard- 
ing banking houses said to be heavily inter- 
ested in Americans. The activities of Mr. J. 
P. Morgan were heralded in the large type 
headlines with which some British dailies are 
beginning to emulate their contemporaries 
over here. The Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany leaped into international fame, while 
the name of Cortelyou acquired for a time all 
the magical significance of that of Rothschild. 
Europe soon convinced herself that she had 
nothing to fear from the reverberations of the 
financial thunder, whereupon one of those 
moral inquisitions into the whole subject of 
the United States to which the foreign press 
is so addicted ensued as a matter of course. 
The net result has been to confirm the general 
mind in England, France, Germany and per- 
haps Russia in its low estimate of American 
ethics. The incorruptible Roosevelt had es- 
sayed a purification of his country’s money 
kings. They threatened him with a financial 
panic. The President defied them.- Down 
went stocks. More defiance from the Presi- 
dent. Collapse in Wall Street. Moral: 
America needs a consciousness of sin. 
the edified press of all Europe. 





N AFFIRMING that “the American finan- 

cial crisis is due to other than financial 
causes” that well informed commentator on 
the money situation in the United States, the 
London Outlook, says it does not mean “any- 


Thus. 


. Street and the counting house.” 
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thing so absurd as that Wall Street has re- 
mained unaffected by the various events and 
conditions which during the last year have de- 
pressed the value of securities the world 
over.” <A great part of the American flurry 
is ascribed by the British weekly to the same 
influences that have brought British Consols 
to the lowest point they have touched for 
sixty years. “Many of the financial and com- 
mercial phenomena that obtain to-day in 
Great Britain are equally observable in the 
United States.” That is to say, in the two na- 
tions depression on the stock exchanges exists 
side by side with a tremendous and expand- 
ing volume of business. The singularity of 
the situation to our authority is that few or 
none of the usual causes of a crisis are visible. 
“There is no discernible excess of produc- 
tion.” There is seemingly no falling off in 
consumption. Quite the contrary. Our farm- 
ers are very prosperous. “The capacity of 
the American factories seems, if anything, to 
be overtaxed to meet the insatiable demand 
for their goods.” Wages have increased over 
here. It is true that prices have risen with 
them. But there has been no checking of in- 
dustrial enterprize, no diminution of profits or 
of dividends. America’s chief danger is 
traced to insufficiency of money, labor and 
transit facilities—especially the last. “There 
is more business to be done than the nation 
has money to do it with.” There is a heavier 
traffic than the railways possess facilities for 
coping with. 





USINESS in the United States, to sum it 

up in a sentence, has outrun the produc- 
tive resources of the country at a time when 
there is a world-wide shortage of money. But 
“if the halt has been particularly abrupt” and 
if the contraction has some aspects of a col- 
lapse the reasons, says the Outlook—which, of 
all the London weeklies, pays most attention 
to the Wall Street situation—are partly to be 
found in the attack upon capital by the poli- 
ticians, but mainly in the misuse of capital by 
the capitalists. “The revelations of the last 
few years have made it more than ever a 
grave and vital question whether Americans 
are morally capable of conducting great busi- 
ness enterprizes.” That they are practically 
efficient this critic concedes. But they fail in 
the right sense of responsibility—responsibil- 
ity to the public, to their country, “to some 
ethical standard higher than that of Wall 
The insur- 
ance scandals afforded a too typical instance 
in point. The Chicago meat packers pro- 
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vided another. Yet a third is seen in the rail- 
road situation. A further blunting of the 
moral sense in Americans of influence has 
been attested by the investigation of Standard 
Oil finance. “The inquiry which is now being 
prosecuted into the operations that have 
brought one of the richest of the New York 
traction companies to bankruptcy have re- 
vealed an appalling system of organized plun- 
der.” In all these cases and in more that 
might be mentioned, the true source of the 
rottenness, in the opinion of this paper, has 
been “the dimming of the fiduciary sense,” 
“the amazing failure of men who are strictly 
honorable in all the private relations of life 
to realize that in their capacity as trustees or 
directors of great financial and commercial 
corporations, their own personal and pecuniary 
interests have the last claim upon their con- 
sideration.” The successful American, the 
London weekly fears, is “naturally dishonest 
in business.” 





OLITICS, it is conceded, is a factor. Our 

republic is radically inclined just now. 
President Roosevelt has begun a crusade 
against the malefactors of commerce and the 
English organ thinks his policy has “enormous 
justifications”; but it wonders whether the 
methods of the executive are, after all, the 
right ones for the emergency. The London 
Spectator thinks they are. This weekly is by 
far the most sympathetic of all English com- 
mentators on American affairs and it thinks 
that the gravity of last month’s panic 
in the United States was very much 
exaggerated. “Tho there is much con- 
fusion and perturbation in New York and 
tho a good many people, rich and poor, will 
lose a great deal of money, there is not the 
slightest cause for anything approaching 
anxiety.” America is awaking from a 
“dream” of prosperity. But as the dream of 
prosperity was unreal, so is the dream of 
panic unreal. “The crisis is in fact a credit 
crisis.” The Americans have not been con- 
tent to trundle the wheel of credit carefully. 
Americans like to see that wheel turning as 
fast as possible “and driving full speed down 
hill.” The wheel at last ran away from its 
trundlers and collapsed at a point where its 
“panting guardians” could not give the neces- 
sary pats and touches to keep it going. “Very 
soon, however, it will be set going again and 
the eternal optimists of Wall Street will be 
once more trundling it with all their old vigor 
and declaring that it is practically impossible 
to drive it too fast.” Dropping its metaphor, 
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The Spectator affirms that American business 
has been “unfair and fraudulent.” Financial 
magnates have deliberately defied the law and 
resorted to every sort of trick to evade 
statutes made to control them. 





| > nsinnehe~tind directed against President 
Roosevelt, made in the heat of panic, 
strike the London Spectator as “peculiarly im- 
pudent.” The men who have shaken the 
credit of the nation are not those who have 
exposed its misdeeds but those who have been 
guilty of those misdeeds. “It is not because 
Mr. Roosevelt has demanded obedience to the 
law but because of revelations of repeated and 
glaring breaches of the law that public con- 
fidence in the business methods of so many 
great commercial and financial undertakings 
has been destroyed.” Very soon, concludes 
this observer on the other side, “business 
confidence will be restored—it hopes and be- 
lieves upon a sounder basis. To much the 
same effect argues the London Times. “No 
one need fear for the economic future of the 
United States merely because a man has been 
found who is courageous enough to tell the 
people he serves that some of their business 
practices are wrong and dangerous.” Never- 
theless, the London Telegraph asks if the 
guilty could not be brought to book without 
involving hundreds of the innocent in the 
catastrophe. “Mr. Roosevelt’s object is be- 
yond reproach. He desires to strike at the 
guilty and the dishonest in high places, at 
those who break the laws on a colossal scale.” 
A criminal prosecution or two, if the laws had 
been broken, would not have caused all the 
panicky feeling. “Is it absolutely necessary that 
the sky should be dragged down in order to 
catch the few larks which Mr. Roosevelt is 
bent upon netting?” However, the President 
has scored a decided success, to the way of 
thinking of this London daily, in the deposi- 
tion of Harriman from his commanding posi- 
tion in the American railway world. “Jonahs 
are not thrown overboard save by terrified 
and conscience-stricken crews.” Yet it thinks 
the panic will end as speedily as it was pre- 
cipitated. Perhaps it was part of the game 
against President Roosevelt. 





CONTINENTAL Europe is so convinced of 

the moral rottenness of the American peo- 
ple that, as the Vienna Neue Freie Presse 
Says, ten years of panic could not make them 
“less American.” There is a world of sound 
psychology in the remark, it affirms, that the 
Englishman dearly loves a lord; but it is not 


























less true that the American dearly loves a 
millionaire. “Time was when every little 
boy in the United States was taught that he 
might grow up to be President. To-day he is 
taught that he should grow up to be a million- 
aire.” Money! That is the cry of the Ameri- 
can people. “The young girl will marry only 
a man with money. The wife will desert her 
husband unless he can provide her with 
money. Every national problem is discussed 
in terms of money. These people across the 
Atlantic—observe the fact well—are not wor- 
ried about the moral rottenness to which their 
panic points. They are concerned only 
about their panic.” The Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, 
always inclined to make the most of unpleas- 
ing features in American life, predicts that 
the financiers will keep their trump card for 
the next presidential election. “It is not quite 
fair to the rich men of America to call them 
perjurers and thieves. Mr. Roosevelt never 
was in business as it is understood in New 
York. Now business, as it is understood in 
New York, includes dishonesty as it is under- 
stood in Europe. But business dishonesty to 
an American financier has a definition which 
excludes his own acts. The railway magnates 
and the corporation frauds consider them- 
selves upright and honorable. So they are, 
as uprightness and honor are understood 
among the Americans.” It would require 
several generations of culture, our Berlin con- 
temporary thinks, to produce an honest Amer- 
ican financier. “But let us not forget mean- 
while that the American financier, to do him 
justice, considers himself honest.” Did not 
the American packers, at the height of the 
canned beef scandals, insist that their meat 
was fit to eat? Summing the situation up, the 
Paris Gaulois ascribes everything to some- 
thing “ineradicably rotten” in the American 


character. 
_ 


* * 


me pWO facts rendered the elections held 
wee last month peculiarly interesting. 
» » One was that they were the first 
MEEFY elections held since the agitation 
began among the negroes against the Presi- 
dent’s policy in the Brownsville riot case. 
The effect of that agitation upon the Republi- 
can vote has been waited for with some trepi- 
dation. The other fact is that these were the 
last elections to be held prior to the next 
presidential contest, and consequently the last 
chance for a reading of the barometer that 
shows the progress of public sentiment in re- 
gard to the Roosevelt policies. The results 
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LAST ELECTIONS BEFORE THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 















KENTUCKY’S REPUBLICAN GOVERNOR 


Not only is Mr. Wilsson, the newly el s 
ernor, a Republican, but he was elected — S . 
cooult « A ag of ~ ch mee’ League and 
e sentiment in favor of prohibitio at i i 
such headway throughout the South. alate 


of the voting were chiefly negative in these 
two features. They indicate no marked 
change in the negro vote and no marked 
change in the matter of support for the Pres- 
ident’s policies. Elections were held in twelve 
states, six of them electing governors; but in 
none was any marked change in the party re- 
lations of the negro observed. National issues 
of any kind were indeed conspicuous chiefly 
for their absence. “The substantial disappear- 
ance of issues between political organiza- 
tions,” noted by Governor Cummins, of Iowa, 
in a recent magazine article, as one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of the pres- 
ent time, was particularly in evidence in this 
off-year campaign. 





[NTEREST was centered upon the municipal 

contests more than upon the state elections 
a wholesome sign of the times, if it be true, 
as James Bryce long ago pointed out, that the 
one conspicuous failure in American politics 
lies in municipal government. The contest be- 
tween Johnson and Burton in Cleveland led in 
spectacular interest, but for one reason or an- 
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other the contests in New 
York City, Louisville, San 
Francisco, Toledo, Cincin- 
nati and Jersey City were 
watched by the country at 
large with more than usual 
curiosity. The one ten- 
dency generally observable 
was that of increasing in- 
dependence of party lines 
in municipal contests. In 
Cleveland, a safe Republi- 
can city in state and na- 
tional contests, Tom John- 
son, the Democratic candi- 
date for mayor, was elected 
for the fourth time by a 
plurality of about 10,000. 
The attempt to inject na- 
tional and partizan issues 
into the campaign proved 
unsuccessful and _ before 
election day Mr. Burton 
had abandoned all refer- 
ences to such issues and 
was devoting himself ex- 
clusively to the local trac- 
tion problem. The election 
in Toledo was a sort of 
replica of the one in Cleve- 
land, except that Brand 
Whitlock refused to make 
his campaign as even nom- 
inally a party candidate, 








THE STORM Mayer in N. Y. Times. running on an independent 
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BACK TO THE BIG TENT 
—Macauley in the World, 


ticket and being re-elected 
as a non-partizan mayor. Salt Lake City 
furnished a display of similar non-partizan- 
ship. The American party, which was vic- 
torious, was opposed to both the Democratic 
and Republican parties, on the local issue that 
they were both dominated by the influence of 
the Mormon church. Salt Lake City, there- 
fore, remains distinctly anti-Mormon. In 
Jersey City, Mark Fagan, the reform mayor, 
loved of Lincoln Steffens, went down to a de- 
feat generally attributed to a secret combina- 
tion of the machines of both parties. 


AS FOR New York City, it almost forgot, 

as it struggled on the ragged edge of a 
financial abyss, that it had an election on 
hand. It had a sheriff and a number of judges 
to elect, and the fight between Tammany. and 
the fusion of Republicans with the Indepen- 
dence League (Mr. Hearst’s organization) 
was remarkable chiefly for a loss on the part 
of Republicans of their party consciousness. 
































terly resented and openly denounced by solid 
Republican organizations, and about one Re- 
publican in three refused to support it on elec- 
tion day. Governor Hughes refused to say a 
word regarding the fusion either of approval 
or disapproval, sticking to his notion that his 
present job is governing a state, not directing 
a political party. President Roosevelt, as soon as 
he returned from his vacation, let it be known 
that he had not been consulted in regard to 
the fusion. The result of the election was 
complete defeat for the fusion ticket and po- 
litical discredit for Herbert Parsons, the new 
leader of the Republican party in New York, 
from whom so much had been expected. New 
York City is probably the greatest graveyard 
of political reputations the country has ever 
seen. Cockran, Shepard, McClellan, Jerome, 
Hearst, Odell, Parsons, each of whom has 
seemed at one time of recent years to have a 
large and glowing future in store for him in 
national politics, has been almost in the twink- 
ling of an eye dwarfed to local proportions 
and unceremoniously “scrapped” so far as 
a national career is concerned. 





F “SUPREME consequence” to the coun- 

try at large, in the opinion of the Spring- 
field Republican, was the election of Edward 
R. Taylor mayor of San Francisco. “Mayor 
Taylor’s election by 11,000 majority,” it says, 
“is one of those encouraging triumphs for 
good government and common honesty in mu- 
nicipal affairs that have never yet in this 
country failed to arrive when the clock has 
struck the hour warning Americans that they 
faced a deadly peril to their institutions.” 
There was a three-cornered fight. The Union 
Labor party, that had been responsible for 
Mayor Schmitz, now in jail, and that has held 
control for a number of years, made a strong 
canvass for its candidate, McCarthy, and was 
well supplied apparently with funds. Taylor, 
the acting mayor, selected under the same re- 
form auspices that were responsible for the 
downfall of Ruef and Schmitz, was nominated 
by the Democrats and Good Government 
clubs, and his election over both McCarthy and 


Ryan, the Republican candidate, was effected - 


by the support of men of all parties and is 
hailed with joy by the press of the country ir- 
respective of partizan affiliations. Of equal 
importance was the election of Langdon dis- 
trict attorney. Taylor, like Whitlock, is a 
“litery feller.” He publishes poetry and Whit- 
lock publishes novels. But that has not pre- 
vented either from “getting there” politically, 





NON-PARTIZAN SPIRIT IN MUNICIPAL CONTESTS 


The fusion with Hearst’s followers was bit- 








GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY BY A NARROW 
MARGIN 


Ex-Judge Franklin Fort received a plurality of 
less than 8,000 in a state that two years ago gave 
Roosevelt a plurality of 80,000 and Stokes, for gov- 
ernor, a plurality of 50,000. He stood for Sunday 
closing, and the liquor vote, together with the com- 
muter vote (influenced by Wall Street), probably 
accounts for the small plurality. 
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EDITED BY W. R. HEARST 


—Webster in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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AS FOR the states that elected governors, 
only one of them did anything sensa- 
tional. Kentucky went Republican for the 
third time in its history. So did Louisville. 
Various reasons for this are assigned, no one 
of which seems entirely adequate. Taft’s 
friends say his visit did it. Fairbank’s friends 
say his speeches did it. Others say that the 
present governor’s personal ambitions created 
a faction in the Democratic party that proved 
disastrous. Still others assert that the local 
option issue was responsible for the result. 
New Jersey came near furnishing another 
sensation. The Republican candidate, Judge 
Fort, was elected by a plurality of less than 
8,000, where Stokes had been given two years 
ago a plurality of 50,000. Local option formed 
the chief issue there, tho it is considered 
pretty certain that the financial trouble in New 
York turned a large part of the commuter 
vote over to the Democrats. Maryland went 
Democratic by a close margin, so did Rhode 
Island. Massachusetts gave the Republican 
candidate a clear majority over both his 
Democratic opponents, and Nebraska scored 
another victory for the Republicans over the 
fusion of Democrats and Populists on a plat- 
form made by Mr. Bryan. 





[NX THE matter of personal prestige, Mr. 

Bryan seems neither to have gained nor 
lost much in the recent elections. Tom 
Johnson has again become a _ presidential 
possibility, and the action of the St. Louis 
Democratic Club a few days after the 
election in endorsing him for the presi- 
dential nomination elicited from him an em- 
phatic statement to the effect that he doesn’t 
want any such nomination, but will be a can- 
didate again for mayor of Cleveland and for 
no other office. Hearst has again lost prestige 
in New York, city and state. Not only was 
the fusion movement defeated in the city, but 
the vote in the state for the Independence 
League candidates for judges was only a little 
over 100,000 out of a total vote of more than 
a million. In San Francisco he gave his sup- 
port to Ryan, the Republican candidate, who 
was third in the race. In Massachusetts the 
vote for the Hearst candidate was unex- 
pectedly large. Taft has lost prestige by 
the result in Cleveland and gained some by the 
result in Kentucky. President Roosevelt stands 
about the same as before, losing prestige in 
Cleveland, making a gain in Kentucky, an- 
other gain in Brooklyn, losing in New Jersey 
and holding his own elsewhere. He regards 
the results on the whole as “extremely gratify- 
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ing.” As compared with the elections next pre- 
ceding the last presidential election, he thinks, 
the Republican party did “decidedly better” 
than in 1903. The New York World thinks 
that the facts justify his claims. “However 
anxious we are,” it says, “to find something in 
Tuesday’s elections which can be construed as 
a wholesome and adequate rebuke to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, we have been unsuccessful.” 
It can find, moreover, “not a shadow of a 


shred of comfort” for the Democratic party. 
* 


* * 


ERSIONS of what ensued in the 
favorite palace of the Chinese Em- 
press Dowager when word reached 
Peking of the approach of William 
H. Taft reflect credit upon the enterprize of 
the scores of daily publications which have 
sprung into a more or less clandestine ex- 
istence throughout the eighteen provinces. 
The mandarins of the court circle managed to 
find out that Ohio is quite a province, and 
that the man who gathers its taxes for the 
great Roosevelt must be a big face. Upon this 
hypothesis, that astute receiver of stolen 
goods, Prince Ching, endeavored to take our 
secretary of war in tow, a proceeding to 
which Yuan-Shi-Kai, the military regenerator 
of China, had personal reasons of his own for 
thwarting. Long before Mr. Taft sat down 
to the tremendous banquet in Shanghai at 
which he referred significantly to the open 
door, the Japanese who control the Chinese 
native papers had taken every advantage of 
what they evidently deemed a fine oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Taft was held up as the biggest 
of all the foreign devils. Precisely what re- 
lations may subsist between Japanese editors 
of Chinese native papers and the Foreign 
Office in Tokyo remains a mystery, but it 
seems to the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung an im- 
pressive fact that while the Marquis Saion-ji, 
Prime Minister to the Mikado, was toasting 
Taft with unction, his countrymen who devote 
themselves to journalism in the eighteen 
provinces were doing what they could to dis- 
credit the American in the eyes of Chinese 
generally. The native press is inspired from 
Shanghai, and is read not only by officials, but 
by the better class of manual workers, by 
keepers of tea houses and by the influential 
retail traders. The result was what news- 
paper men in our country call a “roast.” 

















i VERY word spoken by the great American 
was sadly garbled in process of transla- 
tion into the vernacular and infinitely wors¢ 























Little Charlie Taft is seated on the 
by her two hands. 


TAFT TALKS TO YUAN-SHI-KAI 


WITH THE TAFTS IN THE MIKADO’S CAPITAL 


round. His mother is the lady with the reticule in her lap, supported 
Mr. Taft himself stands just behind Mrs. O’Brien, wife of the new United States ambassador 





in Tokyo, who is at the right of Secretary Taft. The United States naval attaché, Colonel Dougherty, is fifth 


from the spectator’s left in the row of men. 


Major Yoshida, delegated to represent the 


War Department at Taft’s 


reception, stands beside Secretary Miller of Ambassador O’Brien’s staff (first and second from the reader’s left). 


Mrs. Post Wheeler is seated next to Mrs. O’Brien. 
attachés of 
stayed in town. 


mutilated when done out of Chinese into 
French for the Paris Temps by its corre- 
spondent in Shanghai. The more monstrous 
perversions of Taft’s language occurred when 
the version of the relatively sedate Kuan-Pao 
was rendered into the dialect of Kwei-chau 
for the excessively patriotic Po-Shin. Mr. 
Taft emerges from it all as the Orlando Fu- 
rioso of the situation in the Far East. He is 
made to describe the Chinese natives as a lot 
of ingrates. His reference to the collapse 
of the boycott upon American goods is trans- 
formed into a series of Falstaffian boasts. The 
aid given by Americans to the famine suffer- 
ers is interpreted by the use of hieroglyphics 
appropriate to a mood of sarcasm in the trans- 
lator. In China, it should be remembered, the 
printed word has the traditional sanctity of 
inspired scriptures. The Kuan-Pao and its 
contemporaries in the vernacular differ totally 
in appearance from anything known as a 
newspaper in our western world. A Chinese 
daily is about three feet wide and a foot long. 
One reads from top to bottom. The journal- 
ism approximates the American variety in a 
most surprizing way. There are despatches 
from Peking, recording the doings of the big 
mandarins, items from large towns on the 
subject of new taxes, the latest massacre and 
moving accidents by fire and flood. The edi- 


torial comment has become unprecedentedly 
bold, while the ‘advertising patronage speaks 
volumes for the efficiency of the business de- 


x Captain Irons stands at the reader’s right between the two 
the Japanese Foreign Office who acted as Mr. 


Taft’s guides, philosophers and friends while he 


partment. The use of large type suggests 
some appropriation of the ideas of William 
Randolph Hearst. Dailies patronized by the 
poorer Chinese have acquired a scurrility of 
tone and a bellicosity of attitude toward for- 
eigners to which uprisings against mission- 
aries are ascribed by some competent students 
of this newest of new journalism. The un- 
friendliness to Taft may be taken as normal, 
therefore, and not the result of any blunder 
on that statesman’s part. 


LONG and earnest conference between 
Mr. Taft and the illustrious Yuan-Shi- 
Kai had for its principal theme, according to 
the Paris Temps, Mrs. Eddy, of whose ex- 
istence the Empress Dowager became aware 
last summer. Mr. Taft’s ideas of Mrs. Eddy 


are not reported in the French organ, 
but Yuan-Shi-Kai seems to have _ told 
Mr. Taft that there is now no_ gen- 
eral anti-foreign or anti-missionary feel- 
ing in China. Yuan admitted the ebul- 


lience of irresponsible students recently re- 
turned from abroad with advanced ideas. 
Local troubles are due to outbursts of pa- 
triotism on the part of these young men. The 
infirmities of age have begun to tell so heav- 
ily upon Chang-Chi-Tung, the old conserva- 
tive viceroy from the Yang-tze, that Mr. 
Taft saw little of him. The Temps is given 
to understand that the approaching end of the 
Empress Dowager’s life was discussed freely 
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with Taft by Yuan-Shi-Kai, who said that the 
heir to the throne is not yet named. To Mr. 
Taft is ascribed a conviction, from personal 
observation, that Yuan-Shi-Kai’s troops have 
been overpraised, that the new Chinese army 
is not the peerless force some think it. 





p-20™M his old friends in the Philippines Mr. 
Taft received such tributes as fell to 
Cesar when he rode up the Appian Way after 
that long absence in Gaul. Somebody had got 
the new Philippines assembly to hang a pic- 
ture of William J. Bryan in a place of honor 
on the wall, but William H. Taft did not ap- 
pear to be paying any special attention to it 
when, in his opening address, he said he did 
not think the Filipinos would be capable of 
self-government for at least a generation. 
The assembly had organized by the election 
of Sergio Osmena as its first presiding officer. 
This Asiatic type of politician hails from 
Cebu, where he was governor for some time 
and where he held sway in a sleepy but diplo- 
matic fashion, concealing his secret longing 
for the independence of his native islands. 
Taft told Osmena that our government has no 
intention of selling the Philippines to Japan, 
but he added that Washington will not grant 
anything like autonomy to Manila. Taft is 
said to have been incomprehensible to the ma- 
jority of the assembly when he made his 
opening speech, a circumstance pointing to 
the complete defeat of the official effort to 
bring about the election of a set of delegates 
who can speak English. They are described 
by the correspondents as a lot of little brown 
men, voluble for the most part, split into 
groups of radicals, nationalists and progress- 
ives, quarreling among themselves over points 
of precedence and punctilio. One of them 
thought Washington an island in the Pa- 
cific. It has been found difficult to lodge these 
men in Manila owing to the scarcity of houses 
and the high price of food. The rich Filipi- 
nos who live in fine villas and who give big 
dinners are said to look down upon many 
members of the new assembly as a lot of up- 
starts, the progressives coming in for most of 
this social ostracism. The nationalists are 
working for independence. Taft urged them 
to be “good losers,” a thing they find it hard 
to learn. The nationalists were further in- 
censed because Mr. Taft attended a banquet 
given by the progressives. His wife went to 
a bridge whist party the same night and was 
warned by a policeman at the door not to play 
for money, as the law against gambling would 
be rigidly enforced. 
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NFERENCES that the tension between 

Japan and the United States is a real thing 
became quite pointed in European dailies 
when Mr. Taft went to Subig Bay to inspect 
the coast defenses at the naval base there. 
Particulars regarding the cruise of the United 
States battleship squadron to the Pacific be- 
came not only definite and numerous but 
more sensational than they have been before. 
For example, the London Saturday Review 
insists that Washington is preparing the Phil- 
ippines for “big ships.” The archipelago, it 
professes to have learned, has been trans- 
formed into one of the world’s strongest 
bases for naval operations on the most am- 
bitious scale. Taft, pursuing a policy of 
subtle and profound dissimulation, minimizes 
everything. President Roosevelt is repre- 
sented as displeased by Tokyo’s remissness in 
discouraging the emigration of Japanese cool- 
ies to the Atlantic coast of our hemisphere. 
Simultaneously, again, with the publication by 
the United States Navy Department of the 
itinerary of the battleship squadron around the 
Horn, the joint army and navy board unani- 
mously decided upon the further fortification 
of Subig Bay, to say nothing of Manila. 
Stories of guns, ammunition, mines and tor- 
pedoes pouring into Subig Bay find space in 
the Paris Temps and the Berlin Post. By the 
time the Pacific squadron gets up steam for 
the Pacific it promises to be the cynosure of 
all eyes abroad. The confidential explanations 
Mr. Taft is presumed to make on this whole 
subject as he tours the globe from one poten- 
tate’s palace to another are topics of breath- 
less interest in all capitals. 





Aen out of his reticent frigidity by 
all this hubbub, the dreamy-eyed Viscount 
Hayashi, who now directs foreign affairs in 
Tokyo, emitted last month, on behalf of the 
Japanese government, a carefully worded 
peace talk. The prolific sorcery of the vis- 
count’s mind throughout this official interview 
results in pretty metaphor—commerce, for in- 
stance, he calls “a delicate plant”’—and in 
skilful saying of the same thing twenty times 
over. That same thing is always Japan’s de- 
sire for friendship with the United States. 
“It now appears certain,” says the viscount. 
breaking for the first time in some months an 
official silence stubbornly maintained, “that in 
a portion of the press of the United States. 
bent on representing an ultimate conflict with 
Japan as inevitable and in order apparently 
to subserve this special purpose, events of tri- 
fling importance are magnified.” Facts that can 
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be explained easily and naturally “by the com- 
monest kind of common sense” are “commented 
on and called into question on some far-fetched 
and impossible hypothesis” until the unini- 
tiated public is led into the vague belief that 
the relations of Japan and the United States 
are anything but smooth and cordial. It is 
impossible to find, adds the viscount, in a 
single newspaper out of a vast number of 
journals of all shades of opinion an un- 
friendly sentiment toward America. That 
would indicate that the viscount does not read 
the Yorodzu Chowo, that organ of the masses, 
great indicter of evil and full of fury at 
America, nor the Yamoto, organ of the little 
dancing girls, wherein they read of brutalities 
committed by the yelling Americans. Ameri- 
cans, in sheets of this Japanese variety, are 
usually denominated “yelling” or “noisy.” But 
the viscount does not read this class of 
papers. “I refer,” he says in this interview of 
his, “to newspapers having any standing in 
Japan.” Again: “The correct attitude of the 
free molders of public opinion is the most 
eloquent and irrefutable testimony of the mood 
in Japan.” This talk by the viscount was not 
only officially authorized, but was sent out to 
all the press associations in Europe as well 
as this country. 





HIS Tadasu Hayashi is very proficient for 
a Japanese in the use of English. He is 
deemed for the time being the greatest diplo- 
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—Mayer in N. Y. Times. 


matist in the service of the Tokyo govern- 
ment. He has a pleasant way of telling all 
the Americans he meets that he is extremely 
proud that he was born on Washington’s 
birthday. The viscount is now fifty-seven, 
but looks much older, thanks to his dried-up 
face and stooping shoulders. He is thought 
something of an authority on political econ- 
omy, he has served in one diplomatic capacity 
or other at nearly all the courts of Europe, 
and he possesses a collection of Japanese paint- 
ings, or more correctly pictures, which is said 
to evince correctness of taste. When he re- 
turned to Tokyo after his long service in 
London, the viscount was much Anglicized. 
He wore his trousers turned up at the bot- 
tom, he had his coats loose fitting and he pa- 
raded the parks with a monocle clapped to 
one eye. This detail had been copied from 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. The viscount 
caused much amusement in London by ex- 
claiming to persons whom he met: “Aw! 
Really!” He had got so habituated to Eng- 


lish modes of speech! 
2 


* * 
XPERTS in wireless telephony the 
qa world over are said in London 
K\ Nature to be anticipating with the 
==a keenest interest the scientific results 
of the Pacific cruise of the American battle- 
ship fleet. It has been announced on good au- 
thority that every unit in the great squadron 
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THE ADMIRAL OF THE PACIFIC FLEET, AND 
HIS COMMANDER 


They are Robley D. Evans, the grandfather, and 
Robley Evans Sewell, the grandson. The cruise to 
the Pacific may be the Admiral’s last active service 
(he is 61); after that he will be bullied around by 
the young gentleman in a white sailor suit. 


has been provided with telephones for com- 
munication with all the rest. “Distance ap- 
pears to be no impediment to this method for 
the transmission of sound, a proportionately 
higher electrical voltage only being required.” 
The demonstrated limit for this sort of inter- 
communication has been given as eight miles, 
but in our waters a telephonic message be- 
tween battleships a score of miles from one 
another has been found possible. “At a dis- 
tance of eleven miles the communications 
were so perfect that messages were instanta- 
neously transmitted and music from a phono- 
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graph in front of a telephone transmitter on 
one ship was heard so distinctly through the 
receiver on another nearly beyond view that 
the name of the piece played was at once sig- 
naled by wireless telegraphy.” It is quite too 
hasty a deduction from all this, according to 
Marconi, who has been asked for his views, 
that wireless telegraphy is to be superseded by 
wireless telephony. For weeks past a number 
of tests and experiments were conducted 
aboard the American battleships with the ob- 
ject of finally overcoming certain defects that 
had been revealed in the workings of the 
novel telephone system. It is stated on what 
appears to be good authority that the Navy 
Department has been able to eliminate any ob- 
stacles to the ultimate success of this feature 
of the Pacific cruise. The question of the 
interception of messages—the problem in 
wireless telegraphy—has not been attacked. 
* 





* * 


HERE is a new star for the flag and 
a new state in the Union. It was 
but eighteen years ago that the ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma was thrown 

open to white settlers. The notable rush for 

homesteads still remains vivid in our memory. 

The rushing has kept up ever since. No state 

of all the forty-six has been made in such a 

short time. Eighteen years ago a mere cattle 
range and Indian hunting ground; to-day an 

organized state with a university, with sky- 
scrapers ten stories high, with one city of 

45,000 inhabitants, and with more than a score 
of other cities of over 10,000 population each. 
How unfamiliar the names still seem: Tusla 
(with 20,000), Guthrie, the capital (25,000),, 
Muskogee, Ardmore, Vinita, Shawnee, Enid, 
Lawton, El Reno. The entire population of 
the state is about one and one-half millions, 
10,000 of whom are full-blooded Indians and 
62,000 others of mixed Indian blood. Even 
the full bloods have taken keenly to politics, 
and to instruct the red men in agriculture 
there is a school with 70 instructors, 40 build- 
ings, 700 students, and nearly 9,000 acres of 
land. The State University of Oklahoma, at 
Norman, has a college of arts and sciences, a 
school of medicine, a school of pharmacy, a 
school of mines, a school of applied science 
and a school of fine arts. The area of the 
new state (which, of course, includes Indian 
Territory, now no more) is over 70,000 acres, 
the taxable property is $800,000,000, and the 
bank deposits $40,000,000. This surprizing 
state produces forty million bushels of wheat 
and six hundred thousand bales of cotton, for 




















TRIUMPHS OF THE NEW PROHIBITION 


THE LATEST TRIUMPH OF THE TURBINE 





This giant ship is the Mauretania, sister to the Lusitania, which is declared to surpass in some 


respects the prodigies of navigation achieved by the latter. 
ment with the London admiralty permitting their use for purposes of war. 


Both these vessels were built under an arrange- 
Emperor William had reports of 


the Mauretania’s achievements submitted to him when she sped from the Tyne to the Mersey, and it is 
now announced that he means to have the German lines equipped with a pair of equally swift racers. 


it is the boast of Oklahoma that she can grow 
all kinds of farm products that are grown in 
any other part of the nation from Florida to 
Washington. But there is one institution that 
Oklahoma will not possess. There is not to be 
a legal saloon in the state. It comes into the 
Union a prohibition state, influenced to this 
course largely by the necessity of keeping the 
Indian and firewater divorced from each 
other. Furthermore it is Democratic in state 
politics by about 30,000 plurality. How it 
will stand in a national election remains to 


be seen. The word Oklahoma is Comanche 
for “Land of the Fair God.” 
* 
“ex 







fem) ROGRESS more triumphal than that 
fay of the Mauretania—sister ship to 
~*~ the Lusitaxia—when she literally 
bed raced from the Tyne to the Mersey 
has not attended any event on the high seas 
within the memory of living men. Spectacu- 
lar as had been the first steaming of the Lusi- 
tania, it seemed as if the Mauretania had 
quite eclipsed her, altho that, of course, would 
be an overstatement. “Even if the ocean 
voyages of the Lusitania,” to quote London 
Engineering, “had not proved as much still 
more conclusively, this run of her sister ship 
would of itself have conclusively shown the 
many advantages that belong to a vessel of 
this huge size, built with all the skill that 
modern naval architecture and engineering 
have at their command and fitted with turbine 
engines.” It is, consequently, as the crowning 
success of the turbine that this run of the 
Mauretania should be regarded. “The chief 
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terror of the Atlantic voyage,” our technical 
contemporary notes, “is the roll; and the next, 
which is a cause of discomfort even in the 
calmest weather, is the incessant vibration 
inseparable from the working of erdinary en- 
gines.” The turbine engines of this ocean 
giant reduced both to the least possible amount 
last month. Moreover, the difficulties con- 
fronting the naval architect in the design of 
so huge a monster as this Mauretania become 
relatively small. That illustrious naval con- 
structor, Sir William White, points out that 
if what are called “reciprocating engines” had 
been used, three sets would have been re- 
quired, one of them placed behind the other 
two, “far abaft,’ while the manufacture of 
the screw shafting would have involved in- 
superable difficulties from many points of 
view. Without the turbine, in short, the con- 
struction of a Lusitania and of a Mauretania 
would have been too hazardous an experi- 
ment. The potentialities for war of these 
ships are the main consideration, however, 
thinks the Paris Armée. Each can carry a 
considerable armament. Each has limitless 
coal endurance. Each is capable of tremen- 
dous and sustained speed. The Berlin naval 


experts are said to be jealous. 
* 


* * 
ay YN OFF-YEAR in politics usually 
brings into notice tendencies not 
ee heeded in other years. This year 
= the progress of prohibition senti- 
ment, especially in the South, has been discov- 
ered by magazine and newspaper writers, and 
it has become a topic of almost sensational 
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proportions. The action of the Georgia legis- 
lature several months ago was the first eye- 
opener. By a vote of more than three to 
one (139 to 39 in the lower house), a state 
prohibitory law was passed so sweeping in its 
provisions that some of the Baptist preachers, 
fearful that wine for sacramental purposes is 
also forbidden, have been writing to the gov- 
ernor about calling an extra session of the 
legislature to amend the law. This law, 
which goes into effect on the first day of next 
month, came partly as a result of the race 
riot in Atlanta a year ago last September. 
The object-lesson furnished by that riot of 
the incendiary power of liquor was speedily 
followed by an equally striking object-lesson 
of the results of closed saloons. For two 
weeks no sales of liquor were allowed, perfect 
order being maintained in consequence, the 
docket of the recorder’s court reduced one- 
half, and a sudden and phenomenal trade en- 
gendered in the stores of merchants in the 
humbler parts of the city. Georgia looked 
and observed and went dry. It was already 
more than half dry through local option laws. 





HIS action of “the Empire State of the 

South” is having a visible effect upon 
the whole section. The South has been for 
years a stronghold of prohibitory sentiment, 
despite the popular notion that still prevails 
in other sections of what the governor of 
North Carolina (now a total abstainer) says 
to the governor of South Carolina (another 
abstainer) when they meet. In seven-eighths 
of the area of the Southern states to-day; ac- 
cording to a writer in a recent number of 
The Review of Reviews, local prohibition 
prevails, and the sentiment “is sweeping on- 
ward with relentless and irresistible force.” 
“Unless something stems the present tide,” 
says a writer in the Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia), it is a matter of months until 
there will not be a saloon from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande, and a toddiless Sahara 
will stretch from Mason and Dixon’s line 
to the Gulf of Mexico.” Seventy out 
of seventy-six counties in Mississippi are 
dry, and it is “practically inevitable” that 
a state prohibitory law will be enacted 
by the next legislature. Alabama and 
South Carolina are expected to take similar 
action. In fact there is hardly a state in the 
South where such action is not fairly likely, 
the difficulty in preventing the shipment of 
liquor from a few wet counties into all the 
dry counties of a state creating the sentiment 
in favor of such action. That the same sort 
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of difficulty will ensue under state prohibi- 
tion, because of shipments from other states, 
has been foreseen, and a few months ago forty- 
nine Southern Democratic congressmen united 
in a printed appeal to Congress for the passage 
of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill to prohibit inter- 
state traffic in liquor into prohibitory states. 





HIS is the rock on which state pro- 

hibition has been wrecked wherever it 
has suffered wreck. The supposed difficulty 
in enforcing a prohibitory law does not apply 
to the manufacture of liquor. A brewery or 
distillery cannot well be hid or winked at. If 
the interstate shipments of liquor into a pro- 
hibitory state are successfully prevented by 
the federal government, the enforcement of a 
prohibitory law becomes a matter of compara- 
tive ease in a state where the sentiment is 
even fairly strong. This movement upon 
Washington is therefore a very important 
part of the anti-liquor program, and promises 
to bring the subject into the realm of national 
as well as state and local politics. Speaking 
of the recent elections, the Philadelphia North 
American said: “We have said that no na- 
tional issue was involved in the election. 
There was one, however, which is rapidly be- 
coming national. Neither the friends nor the 
enemies of temperance legislation can fail to 
take account of the remarkable advance of the 
prohibition movement. It was a minor fea- 
ture, but none the less a feature, of the cam- 
paign in a dozen states and cities.” “The 
liquor trade,” says the New York Times, “is 
manifestly alarmed by the recent develop- 
ments; and the prediction has been made that 
there will be some sort of anti-liquor planks 
in the platforms of both the great political 
parties next year.” 





T IS not alone in the South that the anti- 

saloon sentiment is spreading. Oklahoma 
has been added to the prohibition states by 
popular vote, and in Ohio, Connecticut, and 
in many other states under the local option 
régime the legalized saloon is being banished 
over a wider and wider area. The number 
of persons resident in dry territory, accord- 
ing to an estimate given in a New York Times 
editorial, is 33,000,000 as against 18,355,000 
seven years ago. In the recent election, one- 
half of Delaware went dry under a county 
local option law. In Ohio 1,140 towns out of 
1,376 are dry; in Massachusetts, 250 out of 
350; in Connecticut, 97 out of 168. Vermont, 
which a few years ago repealed its pseudo- 
prohibitory law, is now under local prohibi- 

















tion that extends to all but 24 towns and cities. 
Iowa, which also repealed its prohibitory law 
years ago, has 65 out of 99 counties now under 
local prohibition. In New York state there 
are 300 dry towns and in Illinois 200. In In- 
diana 710 townships out of 1,016 are in the 
arid belt. All this and more of the same sort 
has been accomplished not by an emotional 
crusade similar to those that were common a 
generation ago; but by steady and quiet pres- 
sure, largely under the direction of the anti- 
saloon leagues, and as the result of the edu- 
cative work done for a generation past by the 
Prohibition party, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and the various temper- 
ance societies. The Prohibition party has 
never had much of a foothold in the South, 
and the movement there, as well as in the 
North, is on non-partizan lines. For thirty- 
five years that party has taken part in national 
elections and persisted without having carried 
a state or elected a congressman. The hope 
of republics, said De Tocqueville, lies in “stub- 
born minorities.” No such exhibition has 
ever before been given in this country of a 
stubborn minority. Its vote in the presiden- 
tial election three years ago was less than it 
was fifteen years ago, but it lives on, confident 
and unabashed. “The Prohibition party is be 
ing recognized in Florida and Georgia,” says 
its national chairman hopefully, “and the pos- 
sibility of a record-breaking Prohibition vote 
for President in 1908 is exceedingly bright.” 
* 
* * 


QIEAPING into the air, then dropping 
Ne like a man with palsy, Count Kuno 
i! {7 Moltke sobbed aloud, the dispatches 
Koen tell us, when editor Maximilian 
Harden, “the inspired seer of the fatherland,” 
was acquitted in Berlin’s civil court of what 
the Paris Temps pronounces “the most momen- 
tous charge of libel ever aired before a human 
tribunal.” - But a “new horror,” as the cables 
call it, awaited Count Kuno Moltke, “tottering 
and trembling,” when his friends had helped 
him to the street. The place outside was 
packed, thanks to universal interest in a strug- 
gle involving only secondarily the litigants in 
a celebrated case and primarily, the Paris 
Figaro tells us, “the destinies of the Hohen- 
zollerns and all that goes by the name of mod- 
ern Germany.” A roar of hoots, hisses and 
vituperation fairly swept the count from his 
feet when his friends tried to force a way 
for him through the crowd. A uniformed 
courier, long in waiting at the courtroom 
door, jumped into an automobile and dashed 











THE GREAT GERMAN LIBEL CASE 









HOW EMPEROR WILLIAM LOOKS AS 
FREDERICK THE GREAT 


The uniform is particularly pleasing to the present 
head of the house of Hohenzollern, for it is patterned 
after the style of one worn in the festiv held to 
honor Voltaire when that philosopher visited Berlin. 
The gossip of the month rms that his Majesty was 
fond of dressing in this style at Liebenberg, where 
were held those sessions of the Round Table which 
M Harden’s exposures terminated. 


away to the palace, where William II, at one 
time in imminent hazard of having to give tes- 
timony himself, was awaiting the news. “I 
am ruined!” cried Moltke. “I am damned! I 
wish I were dead!” Driving back the mob 


with the flat of their swords, troops finally 
made a lane for the count through which he 
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THE MAN WHO BROKE UP THE KAISER’S 
~,ROUND TABLE 

Maximilian Harden, the most sensational and _ yet 
the most cautious of journalists, is shown here in a 
style of dress and of attitude which he much affects. 
His series of articles in his weekly, the Zukunft, ex- 
posed a state of, affairs that attracted the attention 
of the civilized, world to Emperor William’s visits. to 
Castle Liebenberg, : 
























a * 
tottered to hiscarriage, whereupon, escorted 
by a detachment of mounted men, the some- 
time favorite of the Emperor and Empress was 
driven at breakneck speed to his home. Maxi- 
milian Harden, meanwhile, the most influential 
man in all Germany to-day, as the Figaro deems 
him, was borne out upon the shoulders of the 
throng and escorted home amid the enthusias- 
tic plaudits of Berliners. 





N@?: therefore, the psychology of the erotic, 
but a comprehension of modern Germany 
as William II makes it, together with Berlin’s 
attitude in world politics, imparts to the Moltke- 
Harden libel action, say all continental Euro- 
pean organs, the historical significance it must 
forever possess. The explosion may be traced 
to that interval shortly before the assemblage 
of the Reichstag last year when William II, 
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accompanied by his chief of the general staff, 
passed a week at Castle Liebenberg. This is 
the famous seat of the now somewhat infa- 
mous Philipp Karl Alexander Botho Prince 
zu Eulenburg, known more briefly as Prince 
Philipp Eulenburg. No mortal in those days 
enjoyed his Majesty’s esteem more completely 
than did this Prince Eulenburg. He had ac- 
tually declined high official honors lest bureau- 
cratic routine impair the cordiality of his in- 
timacy wth the head of the dynasty. His 
Majesty was supposed to need advice of the 
most disinterested kind. He repaired to Castle 
Liebenberg. Food was dear in the fatherland. 
The Morocco question was involving Berlin 
with Paris and William himself, apparently, 
with his great and good friend, Theodore 
Roosevelt. The Hohenlohe memoirs had let 
cats innumerable out of every dynastic bag. 
Colonial scandals indicated that the Hohen- 
zollern empire beyond the seas had been trans- 
formed into spheres of peculating influence. 
Broken down by illness, the imperial chancel- 
lor, Prince von Biilow, was secluded—some 
thought sulking—in his villa at Norderney 
with his pet poodle and his Theocritus, on the 
eve of his own official extinction. “Every- 
thing,” to quote the words of the Paris Temps, 
“seemed ripe for a change in the conduct of 
William’s policy. His Majesty’s flight to 
Liebenberg, where dwelt the most trusted of 
his favorites, was observed with breathless at- 
tention.” The “Round Table,” to give the name 
Harden fastened upon this coterie, assembled. 





ys Prince Philipp Eulenburg is what Mr. 

George Meredith calls a sort of poet. He 
is a sort of musician, too, a sort of painter as 
well, and undoubtedly a sort of woman-hater. 
He had gathered about him in his artistic 
aloofness certain loving—suspiciously lovin~, 
Harden says—friends, some holding high rank 
in the army, others prominent in the diplo- 
matic service and all profoundly interested in 
Nietzsche, in the superman and in those pio- 


neering expeditions into the domain of ethics 


and art which have made the Moltke-Harden 
case so scandalous to plain people. The Em- 
peror had always been a frequent visitor to the 
Prince’s castle of Liebenberg “and was under- 
stood,” to quote the Temps again, “to cast off 
in the atmosphere of philosophical and artis- 
tical conviviality which prevailed there the 
cares and restraints of sovereignty and to ap- 
pear in all the charm which, by common con- 
sent, invests his personality in his hours of 
spontaneous ebullition and ease.” However, 
superman, Nietzsche, ethics, the meaning of 



























Wagner’s Kundry as a female type and the 
immanence of God were not the only themes 
with which the Round Table varied the mo- 
notony of drinking and devouring. “Politics 
were also discussed and decisions of high mo- 
ment taken as the result of many confidential 
exchanges of view,” according to the excep- 
tionally well-informed correspondent of the 
Paris Figaro. It was recalled that his Maj- 
esty’s visit to Liebenberg had preceded the fall 





of Bismarck’s successor. Tales of a “chan- 
cellor crisis” filled the air. 
dismissal of Prince von 


‘THE summary 


Biilow, it seems, was not contemplated by 
the Emperor at Liebenberg, but the mind of 
Prince Eulenburg ran on little else. The cur- 
rent gossip, retailed in all the Socialist dailies 
of Berlin and only vaguely denied in the of- 
ficial prints, is that Prince Eulenburg wanted 
Count Hellmuth von Moltke—confused in 
some of the dispatches of last month with his 
distant kinsman, Count Kuno Moltke—raised 
to the dignity of imperial chancellor. The 
chief of the general staff, a soldier of soldiers, 
and a reactionary, seemingly, was to devote 
his abilities to the internal political crisis ex- 
clusively, suppressing all Socialism with the 
mailed fist. Foreign affairs were to be con- 
ducted by Herr von Tschirsky under the Em- 
peror’s eye. Some indiscretions of the Berlin 
Tageblatt caused the Round Table coterie to 
abandon this intrigue hurriedly for the time 
being. The plan would certainly have been re- 
vived, it now seems, but for the entry of Maxi- 
milian Harden upon the scene. His Zukunft, 
most uncompromising and most trenchant ad- 
vocate of that slashing system of rule asso- 
ciated with “the Bismarckian tradition,” va- 
ried its interminable homilies on the times and 
the manners in the fatherland by lampoons on 
the subject of a mysterious and deadly group 
of conspirators. Harden, in his efforts to keep 
well within the law of libel, made use of that 
cryptic system of narration in which William 
II is referred to as “He” and Prince Eulen- 
burg as “The Harper,” while a member of the 
diplomatic corps, addicted to abnormalities 
also, evidently, becomes “The Charmer.” One 
must punctuate uncorventionally, neglect the 
pronoun altogether and adopt the lack of ver- 
bal continuity characteristic of Mr. Jingle in 
“Pickwick Papers” when one translates Har- 
den’s German out of the Zukunft. For instance: 








“BuLow lingered in office. Stayed. Satu- 


rated himself with the delusion that the 
crisis necessitated that. 


Regarded himself as 





EMPEROR WILLIAM’S BACK STAIRS 





































THE PLAINTIFF IN THE GERMAN LIBEL 
SENSATION 


Count Kuno Moltke is shown here in the uniform 


he wore as commandant of Berlin. This military 
dress was taken from him by order of the Emperor, 
and ke was forbidden to wear either the ribbon 
or the star or the cross shown in the facing of the 
coat. 


the most available man. The only man who 
could ward off impending perils. Lingered in 
office, altho throughout the persistence of his 
imbecility Philipp Karl Alexander Botho Prince 
zu Eulenburg and Hertefeld received the deco- 
ration of the Black Eagle. Ha! Once his pa- 
tron and protector, the Prince Eulenburg was 
now Biilow’s deadly foe. From Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s diary we know that the idea of sending 
Herr Bernhard von Biilow, now imperial chan- 
cellor, as ambassador to the Rome of Crispi, 
originated with Holstein [once all powerful in 
the foreign office]. But beside Donna Laura 
Minghetti [mother of Biilow’s wife], Philly [pet 
name of Prince Eulenburg] also aided in the 
execution of that design. In what did he not 
aid? All who would bring about or thwart a 
decision of the Emperor turned to him, to Eulen- 
burg. It was nothing more than his report that 
determined the Emperor to reject an education 
bill. For Eulenburg’s word was like a cry of 
terror in the night, a warning. Eulenburg ad- 
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MAXIMILIAN HARDEN ON THE COURTHOUSE STEPS AFTER THE TRIAL 
The distinguished journalist stands rigidly facing the spectator. 





The clean-shaven face is surmounted by 


a new Derby hat, while the high turn-down collar and long black overcoat give an Americanized touch to 


the general effect of the personality. 


vised the parting from Bismarck. He overthrew 
Caprivi. tHe overthrew Marschall von Buieber- 
stein [Germany’s delegate at ‘lhe Hague, now 
relieved in something like disfavor from the em- 
bassy at Constantinople]. The same Eulenburg 
later put up Botho Eulenburg for the post of 
chancellor. He kept ever in touch with Ho- 
henlohe at the same time. Holstein and Kider- 
lein [now at the embassy in Constantinople] 
wanted to make their Philly head of the foreign 
affairs department. That did not suit him. He 
ran to Hohenlohe. Said he had too little am- 
bition, His relations with the Emperor might 
become less intimate. Hohenlohe was therefore 
to get Holstein off the scheme. Philly [that is, 
Eulenburg, meanwhile raised to the embassy in 
Vienna] himself recommended Bilow for the 
succession. Bilow yearned not for the thank- 
less office. He begged them to leave him out 
of their game. trau von Biilow raced to 
Vienna. Even her charm failed. ‘We are very 
comfortable at Rome,’ she pleaded. ‘We would 
not at any price be dragged back to Berlin.’ No 
go. Biilows dragged to Berlin. So it has re- 
mained. Bernhard von Biilow had to take the 
footlights. Philly stationed himself in the wings. 
Did not maintain himself as ambassador long. 
The craft secrets of diplomacy had proved omi- 
nous to him in the scrutiny. Forced to econo- 
mize, with a domesticated wife unable to meet 
the demands of Austrian high society in the 
matter of entertaining, he found support in 
Vienna only in the house of Metternich. His 
reports took on forms over which even his im- 
perial friend had to shake the head. Whither 
should the journey lead? Hitherto only inven- 
tive Balkan diplomatists had steered their new 
bark in this way to happy havens. As diplo- 
matic aid, therefore, Philly is seen to be use- 
less, even in the eyes of his sovereign. Off to 
retirement at [after his surrender of office] 
Liebenberg.” 





Harden is in this respect just what he looks, excessively modern. 


FOR years thereafter no important post was 
filled at the court of William II without 
prior consultation with Philly. Let us drop 
once more into Harden and the Zukunft. 
“Philly would have raised his visionary eye 
wonderingly to heaven if an envoy had been 
proposed without his advice having been asked. 
A keen eye discerned his hand everywhere. 
Whoever wanted or did not want anything 
turned to Philly. Reconciled the Emperor with 
Count Henckel, on whose house the ban had 
been laid for years, and who now became Prince 
Donnersmarck. He discussed affairs with his 
bosom friend, Waldersee. And inherited a mil- 
lion from the Vienna Rothschild. Then his star 
seemed to wane. His dear Biilow sat firmly in 
his place in the sun. Became count, did Biilow, 
then chancellor, prince and incidentally heir 
to millions. Fred proved himself efficient tho 
unusual. Biilow had absorbed through the outer 
covering of his icy soul, in addition to other 
sound doctrine, Posa’s [Count Posadowsky, re- 
cently dismissed member of the Emperor’s cab- 
inet] wise saying that in monarchies one should 
look only after himself. Treated Philly, did 
Biilow, as before and since he has treated every 
politically embarrassing helper. Seemed further 
to have done for him or to have settled with 
him for good. When Bilow declared in the 
Reichstag that the Emperor is no Philistine, the 
initiated lauded the witty equivocation of the 
phrase. Yet the romanticist returned from exile 
at the Vienna embassy was again invited by the 
Emperor, taken to the North Cape, visited. Philly 
might become dangerous tothe chancellor. Philly 
has cared for all his friends. One, Moltke, is 


chief of the general staff. Another, even more 
closely associated with him, is commandant of 
Berlin [this is Kuno Moltke]. Tschirsky is at the 
It is hoped to find a soft berth 
All good 


foreign office. 
somewhere for Herr von Barnbuler. 




















































fellows. Musical. Poetical. Spiritualistical. 
Ethical. Read Nietzsche. Call one another by 
their first names. Touchingly poetical in their 
epistles to one another. Lean to Christian 
Science. But nebulous in their ideas, especially 
regarding marriage. One another’s affinities. 
This would all be their private concern if they 
did not belong to the most intimate Round Table 
of the Emperor and—I am far from having 
named all those affiliated—from visible or in- 
visible places spin threads which obstruct the 
breathing of the German Empire. That a Ger- 
man Emperor might wish in all things to rule 
by himself alone might in and of itself inspire 
uneasiness. If, with a temperament inclining to 
histrionic explosiveness, he were advised by a 
morbid latter-day romanticist and visionary, even 
if he were gifted with genius, even a policy 4 la 
Victor Hugo, a la Tschaikowsky might be pos- 
sible. In the case of merely respectable talents 
the result might be a policy 4 la Eugene Sue. 
Such a development would be an immeasurabl- 
misfortune for the realm, for the monarchy, and 
must therefore be prevented by all possible 
means. Therefore. I now openly denounce 
Philipp Friedrich Karl Alexander Botho_ Prince 
zu Eulenburg and Hertefeld as the man who, 
with unwearying zeal, has breathed and still 
breathes into the ear of William II that he 
was destined to rule alone and, as endowed with 
unique grace, can hope or entreat light and suc- 
cor only from the throne above the clouds from 
the heights of which the crown was bestowed 
upon him.” 





T° THE emotions inspired in the bosom of 
the head of the Hohenzollern dynasty by 

a perusal of this rhetoric is ascribed the an- 
tagonism of his Majesty to Harden and his 
Zukunft. Prince Eulenburg was disgraced, 
Kuno Moltke lost his Berlin office: but the 
Emperor is said on high authority to have been 
enraged when he found that all the resources 
of the law against majestatsbeleidigung were 
inadequate to circumvent Harden’s cleverness 
in evading the terms of the statutes. The 
journalist has been most daring in those 
cryptic utterances, for the elucidation of which 
a key is privately provided. Harden has in- 
vented a practice of cutting up an article into 
a sort of scenario chronologically sectioned, 
dealing with time, place and characters in ac- 
cordance with the traditions of the prompter’s 
book. In the paragraph below Prince Eulen- 
burg is “The Harper,” “it” is Harden’s issue 
of the previous week, “The Charmer” is a di- 
plomatist involved in the Round Table 
“orgies,” and “He” would seem to be no other 
than the present ruler of the German Empire. 
“November. 1906. Night. Open field in the 
Liebenberg Castle neighborhood. The Harper: 
‘Have you read it?? The Charmer: ‘Yes. On 
Friday.’ The Harper: ‘Do you think there will 
be more”? The Charmer: ‘We must reckon with 


the possibility. He seems well informed and if 
he knows of letters in which The Darling is 


“THE HARPER” AND “THE CHARMER” 









































THE WOMAN IN THE GREAT LIBEL CASE 


Madame von Elbe, the divorced wife of Count Kuno 
Moltke, had to testify regarding the life she led with 
the plaintiff in the suit against Maximilian Harden. 
She is to-day living with her third husband, the young 
man at her side being a son by her first husband. The 
lady’s evidence was held to indicate that Count Kuno 
Moltke was abnormal. 


mentioned——’ The Harper: ‘Inconceivable. But 
they are reprinting it everywhere. They want 
to get us by the throat.’ The Charmer: ‘A tribe 
of witches. It is all over.’ The Harper: ‘If only 
He hears nothing. about it!’” 


The Darling of these cabalistic utterances 
is again no other than Emperor William. For 
the coterie of the Round Table referred to his 
Majesty among themselves as their Darling 
precisely as, according to Harden, they called 
one another pet names, such as “Sweet,” “My 
Own,” “Heart of my Heart” and “Kissable.” 
But ladies were not eligible to membership in 
the Round Table. Hence the scientific interest 
of the scandal from the standpoint of the stu- 
dent of erotics. Harden insisted at every 
stage that he ignored that side. 





APPER, frail of build, little and well 
groomed always, Maximilian Harden 
proved by his demeanor at all stages of the 
proceedings that his reputation as the most in- 
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teresting man in Germany just now is well de- 
served. Harden, in fact, were one to accept 
the verdict of the continental European press 
outside of the fatherland, is by far the ablest 
of all the subjects of William II, altho the 
anger of that potentate is believed to glow 
with heat at the mere mention of the journal- 
ist’s name. Harden, plying witnesses with 
questions, making pleas and bursting into elo- 
quence after the fashion of Prussian legal 
procedure in cases of this sort, looked fully fif- 
teen years younger than the forty-six to which 
he owns. His face is intellectual and ascetic 
looking, clean. shaven and clear cut. He got 
his name as he got his fame, not through any 
accident of birth but by a process of growing 
into it. Witkowski, a tradesman of Polish 
Jewish antecedents, was the father of Maxi- 
milian Harden. The son ran away from home 
at the age of thirteen, attached himself to a 
company of peripatetic actors and had himself 
billed in the part of Puck under the name that 
has been cabled around the globe within the 
past month. Harden, in some mysterious 
manner, acquired an encyclopedic fund of in- 
formation and a mode of using the German 
language that gives the lie to some academic 
theories that the tongue of Kant and Schopen- 
hauer is ponderous and involved. German, as 
Harden writes it, has the exquisite lightness 
of Voltaire’s French, the translucent freshness 
of Boccaccio’s Italian and the haunting melody 
of Ben Jonson’s English. But Harden’s in- 
stinct for timeliness is the finest of his gifts 
as a journalist. The thing to say is important 
with him, but the way in which it is said is 
not less important, while the time to say it 
is most important of all. Of such simplicity is 
the secret of the success of the Zukunft, 
founded by Harden some sixteen years ago 
and to-day one of the most widely quoted 
‘ weeklies in the world. Yet it is more of a 
pamphlet than a periodical and Harden’s own 
article—usually very political—is the leviathan 
of the troubled waters. 








HAT a man of Harden’s antecedents man- 

aged to get himself picked up by Bismarck 
in the old age of that man of iron, by the 
haughty Hohenlohe and even by members of 
the most exclusive military caste since the ex- 
tinction of the Pretorian Guards is the best 
evidence of the compelling nature of this jour- 
nalist’s personality. Some attribute his re- 
nown to that detective instinct which enables 
him to get hold of everybody’s secrets. Har- 
den professes to be what in Germany they 
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vaguely call a Bismarckian—one who sees 
gathering clouds on the horizon of the father- 
land. “By reason of his secret sources of in- 
formation,” says the London Telegraph, “and 
the trenchant vigor of his style, he was at first 
named the Junius of Germany. He might now 
perhaps be more fitly called her Jeremiah.” 
Apart from such fortuitous adjuncts to success 
as his genius and originality provided, Harden 
had the good fortune to be prosecuted time 
and again for speaking disrespectfully of dig- 
nitaries, of the highest dignitary in the land 
more particularly. On four different occasions 
he has been sent to prison, emerging more fa- 
mous than when he went in and returning 
more truculent than when he went out. Im- 
prisonment was the necessary stage in the evo- 
lution of his journalistic style. He was taught 
thus to say not only the thing he wanted to 
say but how to say it without entrapping him- 
self within the four corners of the law. Vain- 
ly did the censor order the exclusion of the 
Zukunft from the news stands in the railroad 
stations. This weekly would thrive, it is af- 
firmed, if it had no other source of revenue 
than its surreptitious circulation among the 
officeholders who hate it. Every secret for 
the safeguarding of which the imperial chan- 
cellor took his most elaborate precautions found 
its way in the Zukunft. Everything of conse- 
quence transpiring aboard the Emperor’s yacht 
afforded material for a paragraph in Harden’s 
peculiar German. In the region of world pol- 
icy, according to the London Telegraph, this 
journalist might say to-day as Jewett said in 
the past, that what he didn’t know is not 
knowledge. Harden’s erratic disposition did 
not include any tendency to betray the sources 
of his inexhaustible information or to deal in 
sensation for mere sensation’s sake. 





GAINST an antagonist of Harden’s met- 

tle the plaintiff in this most celebrated 
scandal since the affair of the Queen’s neck- 
lace in the Paris of Louis XVI had no means 
of contending. As Harden incarnates the new 
Germany of Nietzsche and big battleships, 
Count Kuno Moltke symbolizes the caste of 
militarism, the etiquet of the gold stick and 
the spirit of aloofness from a world of vulgar 
business. Driven from the army in which, 
as he lamented aloud to the judge, he had 
served with honor for forty-two years, and 
in which he had received a dangerous wound 
in fighting the battles of his country, Count 
Kuno went into court robbed by Harden of 
his good name, his reputation and his honor 




















MYSTERY OF THE “THIRD SEX” 


as an officer. 
“that Harden be punished in proportion to the 


“I beg,” entreated the count, 


injury he has inflicted on me.” Now, this 
Kuno Moltke is but distantly connected with 
that branch of the great house to which be- 
longed the illustrious strategist. Count Kuno 
Moltke, therefore, must not be confused with 
that Count Hellmut von Moltke, nephew of 
the hero of the Franco-Prussian war, who is 
to-day chief of the great general: staff in Ber- 
lin. Count Kuno Moltke did, it is true, see 
service in the historical German war out of 
which the present MHohenzollern empire 
evolved. But this count was indebted to the 
favor of the Emperor and Empress for the 
somewhat decorative post of commandant of 
Berlin, whence scandal expelled him and in 
which he was socially a star of magnitude. 
Tall and straight-backed, with a hatchet face 
and hawk-like eyes, there is little in his harsh, 
nasal voice and look of the martinet to suggest 
the musician and lover of art. Yet Count 
Kuno Moltke is by way of being a dilettante, 
poetically sentimental in what Harden calls 
“an erotically colored” mode of his own. As 
commandant of Berlin, Kuno Moltke lived a 
life of much glitter in the mansion known as 
the “Kommandatur” between the Emperor’s 
own palace and that of the heir to the throne. 
Near by is the opera house. Thither this 
Kuno repaired many a time, supervising the 
production of his own compositions with a re- 
gard for detail rarely bestowed upon the con- 
dition of his troops. 


MELITARY pomp, ecclesiastical ceremony 

and the presence of the head of the 
Hohenzollern dynasty imparted the flamboy- 
ant touch eleven years ago to the marriage of 
the musical and “abnormal”—to use Harden’s 
most delicate word—Count Kuno Moltke with 
the lady in the case, then Frau Athaly Kruse, 
sprightly widow of a Pomeranian landowner. 
The Frau was by birth a von Heyden, which 
is as if one were to say of a Virginia lady 
that she was born a Lee, and she found it ex- 
pedient to divorce Count Kuno. Her reasons 
render recourse to Harden’s word “abnormal” 
the only escape from the ancient Greek in- 
delicacies of the vice which Count Kuno re- 
pudiated in court with all his soul. As her 


third husband, the lady in the case took one of 
her cousins, and she is to-day, accordingly, 
Frau von Elbe, testifying, in that capacity, 
with infinite emotion against the plaintiff. 
Her evidence proved, insisted Harden, who, 
altho represented by counsel, practically con- 
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ducted his own case, that Count Kuno Moltke 
is a man of inclinations justifying the hypoth- 
esis that mankind is sundered not into two 
sexes, as scientists have affirmed, but into 
three. Harden was convinced—at least he 
told the judge so—that the existence of a 
group of courtiers with such tendencies in the 
environment of the Emperor was a public dan- 
ger. The abnormal ones, concealing their real 
characters from their sovereign, yet swaying 
him in all things, created an unhealthy atmos- 
phere for a Hohenzollern to breathe. For 
this reason only did Harden undertake his ex- 
posure of their abnormalities. 





HE Count Kuno was on his feet in an in- 

stant. He denied with emphasis the very 
existence of such a group as Harden has im- 
mortalized. The journalist forgot the dignity 
of the judicial tribunal at this. “These mat- 
ters,” he fairly shouted, “have been an open 
secret for years. I declare that Count Kuno 
Moltke is guilty of deliberate untruth.” 
Harden even offered to bring members of the 
royal family into court to uphold his impeach- 
ment of Kuno’s veracity. In one quite hys- 
terical outburst of his peculiar German, Har- 
den cried that he saw the things he described. 
“I live in the Griinewald [near the scene of 
the alleged orgies]. I am a writer.. I have 
known all these things for years. When forms 
of address are exchanged like ‘my beloved’ 
and ‘my soul,’ there must ensue at least the 
suspicion that Kuno Moltke’s friendship with 
his male affinities is abnormal. Why”—here 
Harden’s voice became a scream—‘the spar- 
rows chirp it from the housetops!” The jour- 
nalist collapsed into his seat, to be followed by 
expert medical evidence quoted in the Berlin 
daily papers with an unrestraint inimitable by 
an American contemporary. Bismarck was 
authoritatively quoted as having said of the 
men who foregathered at Liebenberg castle 
that they make a circle about Emperor Will- 
iam, influence his political policy and bring 
him into conflict with his constitutional ad- 
visers. Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld, the famous 
writer on human abnormality, delivered him- 
self at length regarding the impressions he 
had derived from evidence of the plaintiff’s ten- 
dencies and he insisted that the count differed 
from the normal. So the court gave its judg- 
ment against him, remarking that the sworn 
evidence confirmed Harden’s Zukunft allega- 
tions beyond the shadow of a doubt. The ed- 
itor was justified, concluded the court, in writ- 
ing what he did about the Round Table, and 
with that pronouncement, insists the ‘Temps, 
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the old Germany of militarism and the censor 
went the way of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the caliphate of Bagdad. What William II 


might say to that is overlooked. 
* 


* * 
PG IOTHING could be more emphatic 


Mi than the language put into the 
fa mouth of King Edward by those— 
ae including Viscourit Esher — who 
eve undertaken to say why his Majesty or- 
dered the publication of the late Queen Vic- 
toria’s letters. The King’s real object is to 
proclaim the fact that he is no mere figure- 
head any more than was his mother. Edward 
VII claims to be a constitutional king in the 
strictest sense of the word. His mother was 
a constitutional queen. He and she, for all 
that, have insisted upon guiding the foreign 
relations of the British Empire. He and she 
claim supremacy over the army. To elucidate 
this point of view, Viscount Esher was com- 
manded to run through the letters left by Vic- 
toria. They had been bound into stout vol- 
umes to the number of hundreds. The mere 
labor of copying those portions of the corre- 
spondence that proved available for publica- 
tion took the time of thirty young women 
typewriters for weeks. Victoria seems to 
have dealt with her papers very methodically. 
“She formed the habit in early days of pre- 
serving her private letters, and after her ac- 
_ cession to the throne all her official papers 
were similarly treated and bound into vol- 
umes.” An elaborate system of classification 
was hit upon by the Prince Consort, who an- 
notated and indexed with his own royal hand 
until there had accumulated what has well 
been called “the most extraordinary series of 
state documents in the world.” King Edward 
clung tenaciously to his purpose that only such 
portions of this mass of matter as would serve 
the end he had in view be given publicity. 
There stood revealed last month, in cons- 
sequence, what the preface to this correspond- 
ence significantly calls “the inner working of 
the unwritten constitution of the country,” 
many of “the unrealized checks and balances” 
and “the delicate equipoise of the component 
parts of our executive machinery.” The sen- 
sation of these letters resides in this revela- 
tion. King Edward, since he has inherited his 
mother’s throne, has inherited his mother’s 
power. He is, too, evidently wielding it in 
his mother’s spirit. And Victoria was no 
figurehead, whatever her people and the out- 
side world may have been allowed to take for 


granted. 
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BEONSTERNATION is a mild term 
4) for the emotion with which the 
mex Roman Catholics of England last 

iieieed month received the news that 
Father George Tyrrell had been deprived of 
the sacraments, if not excommunicated, by the 
Pope for publishing two articles in the London 
Times criticizing the great encyclical on 
“modernism.” Pius X cannot read English 
and the story is that a somewhat uncompro- 
mising summary of what Father Tyrrell said 
was laid before his Holiness by Cardinal 
Merry del Val. One of the most influential 
Roman Catholics in England, the Earl of Den- 
bigh, is said to have interceded on Father 
Tyrrell’s behalf in vain. This priest has long 
wielded boundless influence over the intel- 
lectual element among the Pope’s spiritual sub- 
jects in the English-speaking world. “He has 
been a student from his youth up until now,” 
to quote the eulogy of one admirer. “He has 
watched the processes of scientific investiga- 
tion. He has taken his Bible, as it were, to 
pieces and has found his reverence for its 
revelation increase with his keener insight 
into the way in which it grew together. In 
process of time he has given to the world some 
idea of the thoughts that these studies have 
instilled into his mind. Then the blow has 
fallen.” 





[NTENSE feeling at the Vatican was aroused 

by the new volume in which the “modernists” 
essay to reply to the Pope, Father Tyrrell be- 
ing suspected of complicity in this work. His 
articles in the London Times insisted that 
“not only in spite of but because of the re- 
pressive measures of Pius X, modernism has 
made more rapid and startling advances in 
the last five years than in the preceding 
twenty.” Cardinal Merry del Val is repre- 
sented as shocked by Father Tyrrell’s ref- 
erences to “the harsh intellectualism, the al- 
most fierce antagonism to all inward religious 
experience and union with God which per- 
vade” the encyclical. In still another respect 
Father Tyrrell is presumed to have been ex- 
cessively critical. He hinted that the ency- 
clical pointed to a familiarity with polemic di- 
vinity and with scholastic philosophy upon the 
part of its author to which Pius X_ himself 
can lay noclaim. The truth is, we are now told, 
that the Pope always has been a hard student 
of the patristic writers as well as a good 
Latin scholar. He brought a well stocked 
private library to the Vatican from his palace 
in Venice. 


























Persons in the Foreground 






AMERICA’S GREATEST INVENTOR-GENERAL 






HERE is room for debate on the 
question, Who is America’s greatest 

4 A, inventor? But there is hardly any 
S34 chance for a difference of opinion 
as to the greatest inventor-general—that is to 
say the man who not only invents but directs 
other inventors, organizes, exploits, finances, 
manufactures, and makes himself responsible 
for commercial success or failure. In this line 
George Westinghouse has never had his equal 
in this country, perhaps not in any other coun- 
try. And it is a sort of sarcasm of fate that 
one of the first victims of the financial flurry 
recently caused by plunging speculators should 
be a man who has devoted his life to indus- 
trial development, leaving stock gambling and 
frenzied finance severely alone. Westinghouse 
seems to have been victimized not by the 
scarcity of his business but by its abundance. 
The more business done, the more capital re- 
quired. And when a bank panic sends cold 
cash by the millions into hiding in safety 
deposit vaults, it is the captain of legitimate 
industry that is apt to feel the pinch first. The 
panic came at the wrong moment for three of 
the Westinghouse companies, and to conserve 
their forces better they went into the hands 
of a receiver. There seems to be no earthly 
doubt that their embarrassment is temporary, 
and the works were kept on running in full 
force to fill contracts. 

It is a hundred-million-dollar concern that 
Westinghouse has built up, counting all his 
companies, and the hundred millions repre- 
sent not water but income-producing value. 
He employs men whose number is_ vari- 
ously estimated from thirty to fifty thou- 
sand. He is head of nineteen distinct compa- 
nies in the United States, three in Great 
Britain, and one each in France, Russia, Ger- 
many and Canada. His engineering force 
alone numbers seven hundred. And when he 
comes to his business headquarters in New 
York City to consult with the representatives 
of his many establishments it is like Napoleon 
having a conference with the kines he had set 
in charge of various realms. Fifteen thou- 
sand patents are under the control of these 
companies, and three hundred of them are his 
own personal patents. When he _ wears, 






if he ever does, all his decorations of honor 





he must look like a German general having 
his portrait painted. He is a member of the 
French Legion of Honor, the Royal Italian 
Order of the Crown, and the Order of Leo- 
pold. He is an LL.D. and an honorary mem- 
ber of any number of distinguished societies. 

Yet all these things have come to a man 
who had no special advantages in the start ex- 
cept a fine physique, a strong will and a dispo- 
sition to make his way by hard work. He was 
a very normal American boy as he grew up in 
Schenectady. And when the Civil War came 
on, the fifes and drums fired his patriotism so 
that he tried like many other boys who were 
under age to run away and get where he could 
smell gunpowder and hear the bullets zip. 
He got as far as the railroad train, where his 
father found him and ingloriously dragge:l 
him back home. Two years later, being then 
seventeen, he went to war and made his mark 
as an army engineer. The army wanted to 
keep him after the war closed. If it had suc- 
ceeded he might be digging the Panama 
Canal now. But, like a sensible lad, he 
wanted more education. He had two years at 
Union College. Then he just simply had to 
get to work. Ideas were fermenting and had 
to be developed, and Plato and Aristotle and 
the other “Greek bucks,” as one of Owen 
Wister’s irreverent characters calls them, 
were left behind. 

His career of achievement began early. He 
was only twenty-one when he organized the 
first company to exploit one of his inventions. 
It was a railway “frog” for getting derailed 
cars and engines back on the track. He had a 
quarrel with his partners, who supplied the 
capital and who insisted that he assign his 
patent to the company. He demurred and 
quit. He wrote a letter to a Pittsburg firm 
offering them the right to manufacture the 
“frogs” if they would employ him as a sales- 
man. The firm agreed, and that is how he 
came to go to Pittsburg. To-day, opposite the 
machine shop owned by his father and in 
which he got his first training, are now the 
works of the General Electric Company, the 
greatest rival of the Westinghouse Company, 
and the inventor who is most honored in the 
town is not its own son, but his rival, Thomas 
A. Edison, on whose patents the General Elec- 
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tric is chiefly based. Another case of the irony 
of fate. 

Every step of the way up Westinghouse 
has had to fight for his footing. His airbrake, 
the foundation of his fortune, is said to have 
saved more lives than Napoleon lost in all his 
battles. - But he had to fight hard to get it 
even tried on a railroad. _When old Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt was applied to and heard that 
the applicant proposed to stop railway trains 
with wind, he said curtly that he had no time 
to waste on fools. That invention was no “in- 
spiration.” It came as the result of hard study 
and much experiment. <A _ railroad wreck 
which he witnessed suggested to him the ne- 
cessity of something of the kind; but he had 
to dig out the invention itself from the gray 
matter in his brain. And the inventor was 
then just entering the twenties. The first train 
stopped by the brake stopped so quickly that 


it was wrecked in the procéss, and the wit- 
nesses, who, with the inventor, were on the 
last car, had their joints pretty nearly 


wrenched apart by the impact of the rear cars 
upon those nearest the engine, on which the 
brake operated too quickly. More weeks of 
hard work were found necessary to perfect 
the invention so that the brake would act 
simultaneously upon all the cars of a train. 

Other inventions which Westinghouse’s 
companies have taken up and under his direc- 
tion have helped to develop are the alternating 
electric current, which has rendered possible 
the tranmission of electric power to long dis- 
tances; the development of gas engines to 
utilize natural gas; the Nernst lamp and the 
Cooper-Hewitt lamp, and the Parsons steam 
turbine. His organizing and financing duties 
have become tremendous, but the inventing 
faculty still asserts itself at all times. When 
he was a boy he began the effort to invent a 
rotary engine, and he has kept up the effort 
ever since. A writer in Everybody's gives this 
incident, narrated by one of Westinghouse’s 
intimate friends. It was at a dinner party 
given by Mr. Westinghouse: 

“The host was the life of the gathering, alert, 
bright, genial, wholly sociable. Suddenly he became 
abstracted. His eyes took ona fixed far-away look. 
In the middle of a question he halted, started, 
and produced from an inner pocket a pencil and 
a scrap of paper. Still apparently following the 
general conversation, he began to sketch rapidly. 
It developed later that he was reducing to paper 
a new idea that had just come to him in connec- 
tion with the rotary engine—that he was working 
under the lights of the brilliant dinner table on 
Fifth avenue at the same problem that he had 
first attempted forty-four years before in his 


father’s grimy workshop on the banks of the 
Mohawk.” 
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In personal appearance, Westinghouse is 
large, heavy and strong—the kind of man 
who is called a “perfect giant” by magazine 
writers bent on the picturesque and dra- 
matic. He is by all accounts, even now at 
the age of sixty-one, a tireless worker —a 
“human dynamo” —as one writer calls him. 
Says the writer in Everybody's again (Paul 
Latzke) : 





“Simple as a child with his friends, cheerful, 
plain, unaffected, democratic to the last degree, 
yet strong as a lion. A man of huge proportions 
and the strength of an ox, standing six feet in 
his stockings, yet so gentle in disposition that no 
one has ever geen him angry; simply ‘impatient.’ 
He never asks anyone to do a thing he would 
not do himself. He is a tremendous fighter, but 
always fights fair. He is generous to a fault. 

“In his personal traits Mr. Westinghouse is 
wholly clean. No breath of scandal has ever 
touched him or his family. He has been a de- 
voted son, a loyal husband, a considerate brother, 
and an excellent father. A lavish entertainer, 
finding in this his sole recreation, he is himself 
a simple liver. He dresses modestly, eats spar- 
ingly, never drinks, except a glass of wine at din- 
ner with his friends, and smokes not at all. He 
has no fads, no hobbies, but we have his own 
word for it that he has a ‘mission.’ He was 
walking in the grounds of Mount Vernon some 
years ago with his friend C. A. Terry. The rest- 
ful, quiet atmosphere seemed very good to him, 
and he said so. 

“Why don’t you take a rest?’ asked his friend. 
‘You have done your work and have done it 
well. Why don’t you retire and take it easy for 
the rest of your life?’ 

“A dreamy look which few ever see came into 
the eyes of George Westinghouse as he cast them 
into the distance, where the Potomac was placidly 
feeling its way tothe sea. 

“*T don’t think I ought,’ he answered. 

“‘T think it was intended that I should create 
opportunities for work. It would be wrong to 
give up. It is my mission.’ 

“This fine, strong, American sense of duty he 
has lived up to all his life. He has done much 
for himself, but vastly more for the world. He 
has made his money cleanly and honestly. No- 
where in his history may be found the taint of 
stock jobbing or speculation. Always he has res- 
olutely refused the chances of ‘high finance,’ tho 
they have many times been thrust upon him. It 
is a comfort to turn to him and to his work in 
these days when so much reeking, filthy money is 
being exhumed in the dark corners of our indus- 
trial and financial world.” 


It may be added that he is literally a horny- 
handed son of toil, for his hands are hardened 
and scarred from much contact with tools and 
metal. Those who know him best call him 
“the man who works.” He can govern the 


speed of any constructed thing that moves, re- 
marks a newspaper writer, but he can no more 
stop himself than he can make water run up 
hill of its own accord. 





























ONE OF HIS INVENTIONS “HAS SAVED MORE LIVES THAN NAPOLEON LOST 


IN ALL HIS BATTLES” 


George Westinghouse was the first prominent victim of the financial panic in New York. Three of his twenty 
six companies went into receivers’ hands, but not a day was lest or a man dismissed. He is described as “a man 
of. huge proportions and the strength of an ox, standing six feet in his stockings, yet so gentle in disposition that 
no one has ever seen him angry.” 
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—* HAT inscrutable, mysterious and 
rey @x| taciturn being, Sir Antony Mac- 
Pete) Donnell, the real ruler of Ireland 
«. Wk to-day, is about to cross the Atlantic 
on a visit to Mr. James Bryce at the British 
Embassy in Washington. Within a week or 
two one London daily has. found space for 
a story that Sir Antony—who has the art of 
enshrouding all his movements with the se- 
crecy characteristic of the weird sisters in 
“Macbeth”—traveled stealthily from Dublin to 
the seat of the United States government, in- 
terviewed the versatile author of “The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth” and returned to the cap- 
ital of Ireland before anyone had the slight- 
est suspicion of the proceedings. The tale 
is probably not true, but if it were well 
founded, according to those who have followed 
with attention what the London Times terms 
“the MacDonnell mystery,” it need inspire lit- 
tle wonder. However, Sir Antony has not’ap- 
peared clandestinely in Washington; but when 
he does arrive things will be said by him to 
Mr. Bryce and by Mr. Bryce to him of a na- 
ture so portentous to Ireland that the London 
Times frankly deplores its own inability to 
fathom. what they will be. 

For a person of such overshadowing im- 
portance at Dublin, Sir Antony occupies a 
comparatively secondary official position, for 
he is merely under-secretary to the lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Another anomaly is the in- 
vestiture with so much mystery of the doings 
of so typically Irish a nature as that of this 
man. He is impulsively voluble at the height 
of all his mysterious activities. He is an ar- 
dent Roman Catholic, a no less ardent Home 
Ruler, and the most Hibernian of Celts. Yet 
he was appointed to his present post by the 
government of Prime Minister Balfour and 
he has been retained by the government of 
Prime Minister Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man because, as the London Times and its 
contemporaries insist, he is the possessor of 
compromising information to an extent that 
makes the whole official world afraid of him 
The lord-lieutenant dare not contradict him. 
The Prime Minister lets him strictly alone. 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, the literary chief secre- 
tary for Ireland, is accused of being Sir An- 
tony’s amanuensis. Mr. John Redmond is 
supposed to stand in awe of the under-secre- 
tary likewise. The United Irish League is 
accused by Sinn Fein, the rival patriotic or- 
ganization, of menial servility to Sir Antony’s 
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THE REAL RULER. OF IRELAND TO-DAY 


dictation, nor has Sinn Fein itself escaped 
some imputation of subserviency to the same 
secretive and impulsive manipulator of men. 

Perhaps no member, even of the Indian Civil 
Service, in which his great distinction was 
won, can show a more brilliant record in re- 
cent times than this Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
who is now in the sixty-third year of his age. 
An Irishman and a Roman Catholic, as has 
been noted before, he entered the Indian ser- 
vice by competition and without the exertion 
of any family influence in 1864 and rapidly 
rose to the highest positions by the sheer orig- 
inality of his ideas. For this is the secret of his 
rise to power and prestige in the opinion of all 
who have studied the mind of the man. He 
can meet every emergency with a suggestion 
so novel, so daring and at first sight so fla- 
grantly defiant of the teachings of experience 
that, as the London Times itself has conceded, 
Sir Antony would never have had his ideas 
of administration put into practice if they had 
not been so good. As secretary to the gov- 
ernment of Bengal and secretary in the home 
department to the government of India he set 
up for himself with such independence of all 
superior authority that it was frequently 
necessary to remind him sharply of the ex- 
istence of the Viceroy’s power in the land. 
Sir Antony would immediately address an 
elaborate “minute” on the subject to head- 
quarters. Back would come the lengthy of- 
ficial reply in response to which Sir Antony 
was invaribly ready with his fresh instalment 
of twenty thousand words. Documents ac- 
cumulated at headquarters at a rate so ple- 
thoric that when the council had occasion to 
refer to what the insubordinate Sir Antony 
could plead in justification of one flagrant 
departure from precedent the documents in 
the case necessitated the employment of a 
wagon. 

The famine was so dire and the need of ef- 
ficiency so extreme that this indefatigable 
maker of minutes was given acting appoint- 
ments first as chief commissioner of Burma 
and later as lieutenant-governor of Bengal. 
Here he facilitated in every way that inves- 
tigation into the nature of plague which cul- 
minated some thirteen years ago in the epoch- 
making discovery of the causative agent of 
the scourge. Tho a layman, Sir Antony is 
deemed a high authority on the whole sub- 
ject of plague. Great numbers of the living 
are unable to bear the strain of the scenes 












































THE HUMAN RIDDLE OF ALL IRELAND 


Sir Antony Patrick MacDonnell, whose features as portrayed above suggest his force of character, is believed 
in London to be the most influential personality in Dublin, the wielder of whatever authority really resides in 
the British ministry. Yet Sir Antony holds the subordinate post of under-secretary. He is a devout Roman Cath- 
olic, a Home Ruler, and a typical Celt. One story of the month has it that he means to resign, while another ac- 
count—credited by the London Jimes—is that he will soon be in this country on a flying visit to Ambassador 
Bryce. 
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around them and the uncertainties of life 
which the epidemic brings so plainly before 
them. Minds which have hitherto been sober 
and calm become overwrought, unhinged and 
hysterical. Excitability and suspicion are en- 
gendered, often leading to illusions, delusions 
and excesses of all kinds which in some in- 
stances become dangerous and uncontrollable. 
It was in emergencies of this sort that Sir 
Antony first revealed his mastery of situations. 
He manifested courage, solicitude for the sick, 
hope, religious faith. He seemed indifferent 
to personal risk. When the worst stages of 
plague were followed by panic and a display 
of the most sordid passions in the unbalanced 
portion of the population he scored the un- 
precedented triumph of maintaining the se- 
verest discipline everywhere. Plague above 
all disasters, it is said by experts on the sub- 
ject, tends to bring out for a time the weak 
points in humanity and seldom the virtues; 
but Sir Antony was the conspicuous excep- 
tion to what had been deemed a universal 
rule. 

His success, moreover, in dealing with the 
grave problem of famine ten years ago was 
so remarkable that he was placed at the head 
of the famine commission, the report of 
which, published within recent years, may be 
said to have crowned his Indian work. But 
he also showed signal ability in dealing with 
the agrarian difficulties in the northwest prov- 
inces of India both by legislative and by ad- 
ministrative measures in which his perfect in- 
difference to orders from headquarters could 
be justified only by the success of every step 
he took. 

When, therefore, some five years ago, Sir 
Antony was brought. over from India by Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, then at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s government, and given the post he has 
ever since held, it was taken for granted that 
he would keep the Irish in some sort of check. 
The very Irish traits in his own character re- 
moved many difficulties for him by creating 
totally new ones. He has shown himself la- 
boriously indefatigable and most ingenious, 
but characteristically incapable of keeping 
within the limits of precedent. But no one 
denies that he understands the Irish. Like 
his countrymen in general he possesses good 
looks and vigor of frame. His wit is mellow, 
his sensibility extreme, his temper hot but un- 
der control. He forgives slights and keen 
criticisms, displays much natural urbanity, is 
gay of heart. But he-persists in regarding 
himself as the real ruler of Ireland, which, 
in truth, as the -London Mail affirms, he is. 
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Mr. Balfour’s government got into a fierce 
quarrel with him because he did what he 
persistently effected in India—got his own 
way in defiance of precedent. He flagrantly 
speechifies on the issue of the day, makes no 
concealment of his entire sympathy with the 
cause of Home Rule, gives orders in disre- 
gard of his official superiors, writes letters 
to the members of the ministry calling them 
to account for their conduct and makes him- 
self generally the. autocrat of the island in 
which his rank is that of a mere subordi- 
nate. 

Why has he not been removed? The ques- 
tion has been asked in London over and over 
again for four years. The reply of the Lon- 
don Times, as has been noted, is that Sir An- 
tony has in his possession information of so 
compromising a character that everybody is 
afraid of him. Sir Antony insinuated as much 
himself by recent references to documents 
which he holds and which he will make pub- 
lic if driven to do it. His integrity is above 
question. His efficiency is undisputed. His 
firmness of purpose has been demonstrated 
again and again. The story that he is at 
last to be forced out is given with some cir- 
cumstantiality in the London Standard, but 
nobody can quite believe it. Sir Antony 
seems for some mysterious reason to be more 
powerful than his Majesty’s government. He 
is ruling Ireland, say the critics, to suit him- 
self and consorting openly with the Home 
Rulers who have asked him to draw up an- 
other Home Rule scheme. 

All who know him unite in attributing to 
him a candor, a good nature, a simplicity of 
manner and an energy of feeling quite incon- 
sistent with the secrecy of his system of rule. 
He is very regular in his attendance at church, 
incredibly apt at anecdotes illustrative of his 
point of view in controversy and the only 
man in all Dublin who can tell a story after 
dinner at which his worst enemies cannot 
help laughing. The years sit so lightly on 
him that he looks ten years younger than he 
is. He reads the novels of George Meredith 
with zest, he rises every morning at five and 
has a marked leaning in the direction of sci- 
entific pursuits. He scandalized Mr. Balfour 
by plunging somewhat aggressively into the 
study of Irish the moment he had taken up 
his residence in his official home in Dub- 
lin. Sir Antony is something of an author- 
ity, too, on the early institutions of India. His 
long service in that dependency enabled him 
to collect a small but extremely valuable as- 
sortment of idols, rugs and bric-a-brac. 






























































OST of the men high in financial af- 
fairs in this country began their ca- 
reers with what, in Mr. Carnegie’s 
judgment, is an important advan- 
They had the spur of poverty. Car- 





tage. 
negie himself was a telegraph messenger boy. 
John D. Rockefeller was a grocer’s clerk. 
Henry H. Rogers drove a delivery wagon. 


James J. Hill was a farm hand. Edward H. 
Harriman was the son of a poor clergyman 
without a parish. Henry C. Frick was a clerk 
in a country store. Levi P. Morton was a 
dry goods clerk. But J. Pierpont Morgan had 
no such spur. He was a wealthy man’s son. His 
father’s fortune was one of the largest in the 
country in the fifties, and when “J. P.” was 
ready for a career the fortune had reached sev- 
eral millions. He was well educated, had cul- 
tured tastes, and, if he had any marked genius 
for high finance, it took time for it to become 
visible to some of his early associates. When 
he started in on his own account in New York 
city in the sixties he was made a director in 
a prosperous corporation, chiefly because of 
his influential connections. It is said that at 
the end of a year he was dropped from the 
directorate by general consent. He had at- 
tended every meeting and voted on every ques- 
tion, but he had never expressed an opinion 
on any subject and the inference was that he 
had none to express. 

Last month, there was a long line of auto- 
mobiles and carriages in front of the house 
where he resides, at Madison avenue and 
Thirty-sixth street, where bank presidents 
and directors and railway kings were with one 
accord turning to this man for direction and 
assistance in the financial crisis that had come 
upon New York City, spread to the farthest 
parts of the country, and made itself felt in 
more than one European center. This man of 
seventy was called on to undergo a strain be- 
fore which a man in his physical prime might 
have quailed. . Conference after conference 
was held in his library until the hours of two 
and three in the morning. One of them, held 
on “the day of rest,” lasted until six in the 
morning. Yet at ten Mr. Morgan was up and 
around again ready to resume work. If the 
situation was saved, he saved it. The quiet 
young fellow of the sixties with no opinions 
to express, dropped from a board of directors 
as of no account, had developed into the domi- 
nant figure in American finance, and some say 
the dominant figure in the world’s finance. 


PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 


THE DOMINANT FIGURE IN AMERICAN FINANCE 








“Almost more than a man,” said one writer, in 
characterizing him a few months ago—‘a 
British-American institution.” 

Without the spur of poverty, heir to mil- 
lions, Mr. Morgan has always been, neverthe- 
less, as much a glutton for work as any of 
the men trained in the School of Hard Knocks. 
He still keeps at it, tho his desk at the Broad 
street window of his banking house rarely sees 
him any more. “Sitting there in his place,” says 
a-writer in the New York Times, “is another 
Morgan, large as his father physically, who 
has demonstrated an inheritance of financial 
ability and all of the parent’s capacity for 
hard work. This is ‘Young J. P.,’ as con- 
trasted with the ‘Old Man’ of the Street, and 
while the son receives his business cailers at 
the familiar desk, the father meets his in that 
wonderful library of the Madison avenue 
home, among his books and his pictures and 
his rare manuscripts.” 

Mr. Morgan receives callers on business 
matters until noon. Then he devotes, usually, 
several hours to art subjects, discussions with 
the Metropolitan Museum officials, examina- 
tion of his own art treasures, reading the 
precious manuscripts that are carefully kept in 
a vault built into the library wall, considera- 
tion of objects of art offered him for sale. 
Later in the afternoon he receives his per- 
sonal friends, or takes a drive, or goes to the 
Union Club for a few games of bridge. But 
retiring from business even now is far from 
his thoughts apparently, or at least it was a 
few months ago when a banker friend found 
him driving through a lot of work at high 
pressure, with his coat off. The following 
colloquy is said to have ensued: 

“Are you not going ever to 
pressure?” the visitor asked. 

Mr. Morgan looked at him sharply from un- 
der his shaggy eyebrows. 

“When did your father retire from business?” 
he demanded. 

“In 1890,” was the reply. 

“How old was he?” 

“Sixty-five.” 

“When did he die?” came from the inquisitor. 


“Tn 1898.” 

Quick as a flash the answer came back in the * 
brusque tone that is so well known to- Wall 
Street. 

“If he’d kept at work he’d have been living yet. 

Mr. Morgan’s financial achievements are 
writ large in the annals of the last thirty 
years. They are not the work of a wrecker 
but of a great builder and organizer and har- 
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monizer. Others have made fortunes by pour- 
ing water into the stock of corporations— 
Rogers and Harriman and Schwab and others. 
Morgan has made money pumping the water 
out. “The Morgan Hospital for Crippled 
. Railroads” was the term applied to his bank 
about 1886, and it indicates the nature of his 
first large national operations. Railway com- 
pany after railway company came to him for 
medical treatment. He was recognized as the 
great expert in the treatment of dropsy and 
most of the railways of that time were drop- 
sical. He performed the necessary surgical 
operations with neatness and despatch.  A\l- 
most his first financial operation of any great 
size had been the rescue of the Albany & Sus- 
quehanna Railway from those artistic wreck- 
ers, Jay Gould and Jim Fisk. That was ac- 
complished in 1870. Sixteen or seventeen 
years later, he was performing surgical opera- 
tions upon the Baltimore & Ohio, the Reading, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Richmond & West 
Point Terminal (now the Southern), the Erie, 
the Northern Pacific—the list of patients has 
been a long one. The charges of the surgeon 
were high, but the operation was in nearly 
every case a success, and the patients all lived. 
When he took hold of the Northern Pacific, 
for instance, the common stock was selling 
as low as $15 a share. He reorganized it 
and induced James J. Hill to take charge, and 
the price of the same stock has since mounted 
up to $200 a share in normal times. Even in 
the recent panic it kept on selling at over par. 
Four years ago the Morgan stocks were slump- 
ing as badly as the worst. U. S. Steel com- 
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mon went down to $8.75, and the preferred to 


$40. It looked for a while as if the great 
man’s fame was under an eclipse. But his 
faith in his country was soon justified and 
one of the great bulwarks against the further 
progress of the recent panic was the vast con- 
serving power of the steel trust, with its splen- 
did reports of earnings and its cash in bank 
of over seventy millions. That vast corpora- 
tion has already justified itself - financially. 
The shipbuilding trust, another of Morgan's 
achievements, has not. But his faith in its 
future is still unshaken, so it is said. 

As for his philanthropies, no one seems to 
know very much. Morgan can’t be induced to 
talk and his secretary doesn’t dare to. He is 
known to have given $1,000,000 for a lying-in 
hospital in New York, another $1,000,000 to 
the Harvard Medical School, $500,000 to the 
New York Trade School, and very consider- 
able sums to the Metropolitan Art Museum 
and to the various beneficent works of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church, of which he is a 
vestryman, and where he passes the plate 
each Sunday. But he has never seemed 
to be afraid of dying rich or of leaving his 
son burdened with a great financial responsi- 
bility. And if “Young J. P.” can continue to 
make the wealth he may inherit the same 
steadying power in the world of frenzied 
finance that it has been in the hands of the 
father, the arguments against “swollen for- 
tues” will lose some of their force, and the 
need of philanthropy will be steadily lessened 
by the growing health of our industrial estab- 
lishments. 





LEOPOLD THE BENEVOLENT AS HIS EULOGISTS 
SEE HIM 






aN MAKING over his Congo domain, 
as King, to himself under another 
ct a name, and in reserving the right to 
cis pass it on to himself yet again un- 
der still another title, Leopold II but revealed 
a few weeks ago his contempt for parsimony, 
according to the official organs of Brussels, 
by the most generous mode of procedure that 
‘a love of approbation could suggest. Of the 
beauty which the appearance of benevolence 
bestows upon the character and actions of his 
Majesty and of the extent to which the per- 
ception of this beauty may be regarded as the 
basis of the King’s desire for the approba- 
tion of his fellow-creatures, the Indépendance 
Belge (Brussels) has just constituted itself 
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a repository of information. It traces Leo- 
pold through a youth of unrivaled promise to 
a period of maturity unstained by libertinism, 
until, at the close of a long life given up to 
moral and political studies, his salient per- 
sonal trait is a love of approbation to which 
ignorant and groundless praise can give no 
solid joy. For Nature, when she molded 
Leopold, “the grand old man of Belgium,” 
rendered the approbation of mankind most 
agreeable to him for its own sake without ob- 
literating his perception of the differen€e be- 
tween praiseworthiness and praise. This, it 
may be affirmed on the highest official news- 
paper authority, is the clue to the King’s sol- 
emn reverence for the deity and expectation 
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TH MAN WHO QUELLED THE STORM 


“Above the tumult of hysteria an fear, one voice sounded strong, clear and ,reassuring; one face, grim and 
determined, shone through the clouds of doubt, uncertainty and foreboding,—it was the voice and the face of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, called to the throne of finance again; made master of more millions than ever a human being 
controlled before; with the wealthiest of the country as his vassals; with financiers of international repute as 
his aids, and the great United States Treasury as his almoner.”—New Haven Palladium. 
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of a future judgment, without which, as he 
firmly believes, there can exist no invincible 
virtue. 

The youthful eye of the King, in this his 
seventy-third year, sparkles with the same 
quickness and arch pleasantry that were so 
manifest when, over thirty years ago, he wel- 
comed the first Congo conference to the royal 
palace in Brussels and’ there avowed his hu- 
manitarian ideals. The phenomenally long 
nose has grown aquiline with the flight of 
time. The ending of the bony part can be 
seen or felt on most noses, according to the 
anatomists; but in Leopold’s case there seems 
no cartilage at ail to afford the slightest indi- 
cation of pliability, the circumstance being 
significant of much in the royal character. 
The ear at its lower extremity is a mass of 
fat, the organ projecting outward at the top 
like a crumpled funnel in a demijohn of whis- 
ky, as if to lend point to the observation that 
his Majesty always has his ears about him. 
The unarched cranium, with its poll of close- 
cropped white hair, assists the comparison be- 
tween the King’s head and a pear at the stalk 
end instituted by some critical English. The 
mouth is sheltered behind the bushiest of 
mustaches, but its’ width and the extreme 
length of the upper lip from the nostril down 
are characteristic of inflexible purpose. A 
snowy, fan-shaped and carefully trimmed 
beard, while justifying contemporary Jovian 
impressions of the kingly physiognomy in the 
inspired prints, accentuates to all observers 
the jaundiced yellowness of Leopold’s face. 
It is not a very wrinkled face, except about 
the eyes, which move to right and left with a 
swiftness defying all accuracy on the score 
of their color. Some observers affirm the 
King of the Belgians to be green eyed, and 
all agree that the organs of sight are very 
close together, considering the unusual size 
of the head. The general effect upon a be- 
holder is one of sublimity, nevertheless, the 
result of the excessive length of Leopold’s 
legs. These legs have become the most cele- 
brated pair of the kind in all Europe, owing 
to the ineffectual efforts of his Majesty to 
ride horseback. Unless the stirrups almost 
touch the ground, the King’s knees make their 
appearance above the saddle with the alter- 
nating regularity of porpoises leaping in and 
out of the bosom of the deep. But the un- 
usual stature ot the sovereign of the Congo 
serves in his advancing years to ennoble a 
countenance that would still seem majestic on 
the shoulders of a dwarf. 

Fluency is the most striking of the grand 
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old man’s social gifts. This fluency is the 
vehicle of an old-fashioned piety inclining 
toward mysticism and singularly blended 
with zeal for the most unbounded freedom of 
commercial speculation. One American aa- 
mirer has gone so far as to say that were J.eo- 
pold II not King of the Belgians, but some 
humble promoter of a financial enterprise 
languishing through insufficiency of capital, 
he could without pausing for breath dictate a 
prospectus as long as it would certainly be 
plausible. The King, for all that, is the most 
unassuming of men on the subject of his own 
aptitude for the transaction of business on a 
paying basis. Architecture, rather than in- 
vestment, is realiy the theme of themes in the 
royal chateau at Laeken, where the King 
whiles away his leisure unless he is on a visit 
to some pleasure place on the continent of 
Europe beyond the borders of his own. domin- 
ions. ; 

Of the colossal sums which in recent years 
have been expended upon the beautification of 
Laeken, much has been said, much more writ- 
ten. The place is celebrated for the verdure 
of terrace and of fountain, for the vivid green 
of clipped yews and spacious flights of steps 
and the banked foliage of groves and dancing 
waters seen afar. Just within this paradise 
stands that esthetic miracle known as the Jap- 
anese pagoda, costliest of all the King’s proj- 
ects for the glorification of his reign. Leopold 
was overcome with admiration, seven years 
ago, when he beheld in Paris an exact dupli- 
cate of some gem of architecture dating from 
the era of Taiko-Sama, nowadays called the 
Japanese Napoleon. The portal of this pagoda 
was purchased by the independent sovereign 
of the Congo then and there. He told an 
architect—his Majesty keeps a dozen archi- 
tects busy every day in the year—to build him 
a pagoda with wood and stone carvings and 
ornaments of bronze. But every door and 
ceiling and all the decorative detail were to 
be ordered and completed in Japan. The 
realization of his .Majesty’s wishes on this 
point of detail cost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. There is a grand staircase with win- 
dows of stained glass, and there are ceilings 
of vellum and rooms in lacquer, in carving 
and in enamel as one ascends story after story 
to the very summit of the pagoda, which 
rivals, in impressiveness as a specimen of the 
arabesque andi grotesque made beautiful, sthe 
Taj Mahal its2lf. But to the King it repre- 
sents no particularly conspicuous detail in a 
conglomeratior of architectural projects ,so 
numerous and so costly that were he not al- 
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ready illustrious as Leopold the benevolent 
he might go down in history as, Leopold tie 
builder. ; 

Ecclesiastical architecture is one of his Maj- 
estys master passions. The Gothic, orna- 


mentation of the exquisite church of St. Mary . 


constitutes a memorial of his taste within tae 
limits of his capital, but the cathedral at Koe- 
kelberg, of which he laid the cornerstone two 
years ago, is deemed the most artistic witness 
to his tnstinting munificence. This edifice, by 
King Leopold’s royal command, and to a great 
extent unuer his personal supervision, is re- 
viving ou an ambitious scale the glories of the 
great cathedrals of the Middle Ages. ‘The 
structure is to be only slightly less ample in 
size than the Cologne cathedral, while in style 
it will revive the tiemish Gothic of the thir- 
teenth century. Like the new parish church 
which the King has given to the town of Hey- 
sel, the crypt of the cathedral is dedicated to 
the Immaculate “Conception, the cathedral 
church proper being dedicated to the Sacred 
Heart. But his Majesty is too fine an artist 
to permit the loading of these structures with 
meaningless ornament. His own genius and 
generosity permitted their initiation, and his 
perfect taste prohibits-any relapse into the 
flamboyant Gothic style of France and the 
overelaboration of tracery. Even the sedilia, 
the seats for the officiating clergy on the side 
of the choir near the altar, have been designed 
under the personal supervision of the King. 
The spire rises to a height of 518 feet, thanks 
to Leopold’s resolve to make it the loftiest 
edifice in the low countries. Daily reports of 
the progress upon this cathedral are made to 
his Majesty. 

Every architectural project upon which the 
King embarks, like all his administrative meas- 
ures, reveals a genius for detail. Leopold is 
in all the concerns of life his own expert. If 
he wishes to male a will he does not summon 
a lawyer. He draws up a will to suit himself, 
as some recent litigation in the royal family 
very plainly showed. So, too, if he wishes to 
lay out one of his estates, he summons no 
gardener and asks advice from no architect. 
Nor when he is sick does he send for the doc- 
tor. His is a mind that deals in facts and not 
in the significance of any principle that may 
be behind the facts. His memory seems to 
operate like a cash register and he is said to 
keep the details of his innumerable financial 
transactions in his head. He knows to the 
last cent, it is confidently affirmed, every item 
in his personal expenditure, altho the total 
sum annually reaches five million dollars. His 





private fortune, including that immense do- 


main in the Congo which has just been re- 


served as a personal estate, is estimated at 
$60,000,000. His tangible assets in Europe, 
including stocks and bonds, real estate, rail- 
way securities and a balance in the Bank of 
England, have been placed by the Paris Temps 
at $20,000,000—this being vouched for as a 
conservative estimate. Forty years ago Leo- 
pold was a poor man. He lived in a palace 
and he kept: a fine stable, but his debts ex- 
ceeded his assets. To-day he does not owe a 
dollar beyond his current personal expenses, 
and he is in a position to loan money to the 
Belgian treasury on terms which the Social- 
ist dailies of Paris profess to find extortionate. 

Since he became a widower five years ago 
the King, while paying attention to automo- 
biles and to operatic talent, has exercised his 
mind mainly*in philanthropical affairs. The 
establishment of homes for the aged, the pro- 
motion of corporal works of mercy, the pro- 
tection of the working poor from all forms of 
rapacity and the endowing of institutions for 
the education of the orphan are but a few of 
the practical forms, says the IJndépendance 
Belge, which have won for the independent 
sovereign of the Congo his contemporary re- 
nown as the first philanthropist of the age. 
The same. official source of information rep- 
resents him as not only maintaining, in the 
public council of his kingdom, the cause of 
justice in all its parts, sometimes with the 
support of other good and great men and 
sometimes without it, but also as feeling that 
his public duty extends much beyond all the 
efforts he can make for the promotion of hap- 
piness within the limits of Belgium. “Of ex- 
traordinarily fine physique,’ to quote the 
words of Henry Wellington Wack, most en- 
thusiastic of Leopold’s American admirers*, 
who speaks on the authority of information 
supplied through the King himself, “an ac- 
complished linguist, widely read and traveled 
and holding advanced liberal views in all mat- 
ters pertaining to statecraft and social science, 
King Leopold had early the prescience to per- 
ceive in Africa the means to uplift some 
twenty or more millions of the negro race 
from debased savagery to peaceful civiliza- 
tion.” It is to his achievements in the Congo 
that the King of the Belgians confidently 
looks forward to his own niche in that Wal- 
halla, or hall of fame, which is at present one 
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of the most ambitious of all his architectural 
projects, symbolizing to official organs, more- 
over, that love of approbation which makes 
the monarch so jealous of his own dignity, 
so sensitive to suspected disregard. 

Leopold has been assailed by adversaries so 
ignoble as to wound him through his parental 
affection. He was .criticized, for instance, 
when he refused one of his three daughters 
permission to stand beside her dead mother’s 
coffin, or even to attend her mother’s funeral. 
The King has also been censured for refusing 
to allow his unmarried daughter more than 
six thousand dollars annually to live upon. 
Nor do the critics fail to animadvert upon 
the disappearance of the estate of the late 
Queén of the Belgians. It was a considerable 
sum when that unfortunate princess lost her 
son in his tenth year. The money was en- 
trusted to Leopold for investment, but definite 
knowledge of what ultimately became of it 
seems unattainable by the royal ladies who 
have sued his Majesty fruitlessly for an ac- 
counting. | Leopold’s practice of doing his 
bookkeeping in his head makes it impossible 
to say what basis there may be in fact for the 
allegation that his daughters’ pecuniary em- 
barrassments are due to his own failures to 
supply them with promised remittances. The 
ladies run into debt. The creditors of one or 
the other thereupon sue their father. The 
action is always nominally one for the lady’s 
share in her mother’s estate, but in reality it 
is planned to elicit a decision that the sover- 
eign of the Congo is amenable to the testate 
laws of Belgium. A decision to this effect 
would imply that his Majesty’s daughters must 
inherit at least half of their father’s vast for- 
tune, but the princesses have always failed to 
wrest this satisfaction from the several courts 
through which the litigation has dragged. 

It is to the unnatural malignity of rebellious 
and undutiful daughters, avers a writer in the 
Paris Figaro, that the world is indebted for 
those scandalous insinuations against the pri- 
vate character of the King which are so dis- 
tressing to Belgians. Even the innocent pleas- 
ure derived by his Majesty from contempla- 
tion of a ballet dance is placed in the most 
sinister guise by a set of children with bosoms 
unwarmed through one spark of filial affec- 
tion, daughters into whose cold cheeks no 
blush of shame ever shot one glow at thought 
of the aged and neglected father whom they 
have abandoned to a lonely tho philanthropical 
old age. Indeed, we are further assured by 
the sympathetic writer in the Paris Figaro, 
were it not for the hope to which the old and 
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venerable sovereign still clings that these er- 
ring children will in time plead for the for- 
giveness which is theirs for the asking, the 
King would be deprived of a consoling reflec- 
tion. As it is, he seizes all occasions to frame 
excuses for his children’s heartiessness, for- 
giving fully and freely the bitter censures and 
uncharitable imputations they inspire in the 
Congolese press. As for the private fortune 
of the late Queen of the Belgians, it never 
had any real existence, the plain truth being 
that the lady dispensed it all in charity, where- 
upon his Majesty advanced large sums from 
his own inadequate personal revenue lest the 
orphan asylums in which his wife was so in- 
terested while she lived be forced to close. 

From the contemplation of these domestic 
sorrows the King turns with relief to those 
business details in which his chief relaxation 
now consists. He makes flying trips to all 
the great cities in Europe, more especially, 
of late, to London, where he mingles unas- 
sumingly with the throngs along the Strand. 
He has been seen sauntering through that 
thorofare with a soft slouched black hat on 
his head, his crisp white beard tossed in the 
breeze, a long stick swinging in his large 
right hand, back slightly bent, but the whole 
gaunt man towering inches above the crowds 
like the giant that he is. For his Majesty 
keeps one of the most active accounts in the 
Bank of England and he attends personally to 
the listing of the securities in which his in- 
terest is always keen. Few among the passers- 
by in London streets who see his automobile 
stop at the entrance to one of the great finan- 
cial institutions recognize in the white bearded 
and fine looking visitor in black who briskly 
alights and hurries within the grand old man 
of Belgium, the greatest philanthropist of the 
age, the holder of advanced liberal views, who 
has done so much for the Congo. 

Perhaps, after all, this lover of approba- 
tion is his own best commentator. Here are 
the words he has to say of himself, taken 
from that stanchest of his champions, the 
Indépendance Belge: 

“In this evening of my life the time can not 
be distant when I must stand before my Maker 
to give account of my actions here on earth. The 
prospect might have little to cheer me but for 
my work as sovereign of the Congo Free State. 
In those vast forests, never until recently trodden 
by the foot of white men, are millions of beings 
whose welfare and whose happiness have been 
my chief concern for many watchful and hopeful 
years. These will plead for me before the judg- 
ment seat. These will have no reason to call 
me Leopold the Great, but in their prayers I hope 
to be remembered as Leopold the Good.” 
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A PLEA FOR LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ai)R. WALTER H. PAGE, the editor 
of The World’s Work, has lately de- 
clared that even the best of the 
American magazines, including his 
own, are “wofully lacking in skill, in style, in 
force, in interest.” If the charge is true, what 
is to be done? Mr. Page’s suggestion, as 
formulated in an address delivered before the 
University of Chicago and now printed in The 
Atlantic Monthly, is that post-graduate schools 
be established in connection with our uni- 
versities for the express purpose of teaching 
young men how to write. In this way, he 
thinks, we shall gradually develop a literary 
craft that will raise the whole standard not 
merely of magazine writing but of every kind 
of literature. The suggestion is not an or- 
iginal one, but its present spokesman invests 
it with urgent meaning and vitality. , 

There are certain obvious general principles, 
he asserts, that ought to guide the conduct of 
such schools. No student should be admitted 
who did not show some aptitude for writing 
and at least as much general intelligence as 
an A.B. degree implies. The teachers would 
have to be scholars in literature, and men who 
themselves knew how to write. The main 
work in a school of literature, as in a school 
of art, would be practice. More specifically, 
Mr. Page says: 





“Suppose every student were required to write 
a thousand words a day,—for a time narrative, 
such as a biography or a bit of history; then 
description, then argument, then a novel, then a 
play, then for a time, instead of tasks in prose, a 
sonnet a day or practice in other forms of verse. 
A student who should write a thousand words a 
day would in a year of three hundred working 
days gain such practice as the writing of three 
books of the usual size of a novel would give. In 
three years he would have written as much as 
nine such books contain. Of course. h’s writing 
would every day have to undergo the critic’sm 
of his teacher and of his fellows. No teacher 
could properly have more than half a dozen stu- 
dents, and the teacher himself ought to write as 
much as any of his students. They ought, at 
times at least, to write together, and about the 
same subjects. Doubtless it would be helpful, as 
Rokert Louis Stevenson found it helpful, some- 
times to write in conscious imitation of great 
writers, one after another. 

“Of course, there must go along with this prac- 
tice definite, well-planned courses of post-grad- 
uate study in language and in literature.” 





By the time a student had written the equiv- 
alent of eight or ten books in prose and verse, 
under the supervision cf a competent teacher, 
he would at least know whether the writing 
life was likely to prove his proper vocation. 
He would have worked out certain elementary 
principles of literary workmanship; he would 


have acquired a certain skill as an artificer, 


in words and in the orderly arrangement of 
thought; and he would have been fitted to 
enter upon his craft with at least a fair knowl- 
edge of its fundamental demands. “And this 
also,” says Mr. Page, “surely is true: for them 
that are fitted by temperament and by capacity 
for such a calling, these years of training the 
productive faculties, these years of progressive 
effort at creation, would be happy and inspir- 
ing years. I have never known a successful 
and earnest writer of current literature who 
did not wish that he had had such training.” 
Mr. Page continues: 


“Indeed, it is hard to understand why such 
schools were not long ago opened at our univer- 
sities. Those who write for their living are the 
only large class of skilled workmen for whom 
professional schools are not provided. Our uni- 
versities train men not only for the old profes- 
sions, but they train them to be dentists, pharma- 
cists, foresters, veterinarians, and_ sociologists. 
Altho nobody supposes that a boy as soon as 
he finishes his undergraduate life is prepared to 
begin work at any of these callings, he is sup- 
posed even by our educational masters to be pre- 
pared to begin work as a writer. These youth 
surely have as good a claim to professional train- 
ing as those who wish to practice these other 
professions. Nor is there any doubt about the 
demand for such training. Any university that 
should open such a professional school with well- 
equipped teachers would have more applicants 
than the school could properly receive; and, after 
any one of our principal. universities establishes 
such a school, others will soon follow the ex- 
ample. The demand for those young men, too, in 
the working world, who had creditably finished a 
three-years’ course in such a school would far 
outrun the supply for many years to come.” 


Mr. Page is well aware of the kind of ob- 
jections that are likely to be raised against his 
plan. There is a widespread belief, and it is 
voiced by Harper’s Weekly in this very con- 
nection, that writing is a natural gift and can- 
not be taught. To say this is, in Mr. Page’s 
opinion, to say what experience is always con- 
tradicting. Every man has the germ of the 
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literary instinct, and it can be, and often is, 
developed. To instance men of genius, like 
Shakespeare and Poe, is beside the point. The 
object of Mr. Page’s plan is not to produce 
men of genius, but efficient writers. The 
French have come to regard writing as a 
teachable art. Why should we Americans feel 
that it is beneath the dignity of our univer- 
sities to turn out good journalists and maga- 
zine writers? Mr. Page concludes: 

“To change this point of view—that is the very 
gist of the problem. The very purpose of such 
a proposal as I make is to cause young men to 
look upon writing as a useful art, an art in which 
men may be trained as they are trained in any 
other art, so that slapdash journalism and all 
other bad writing may, at some time, cease to be 
tolerated, and so that those who write what all 
the people read shall be honestly trained crafts- 
men of the pen who do their work worthily. 
Then, I fancy, literature will really take care of 
itself.” 


The New York Tribune is not convinced, 
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and persists in thinking, despite Mr. Page's 
arguments, that the present plan, or, as he 
would say, lack of plan, in training writers is 
the best. It comments: 


“What are Mr. Page’s magazine and the thou- 
sand and one others but schools in writing? The 
aspiring young student of the art sends thither, 
as to the professor in Mr. Page’s ideal university, 
his sonnet, his essay or his novel, and gets his 
mark on it, usually not a passing mark. He tries 
again his prentice hand, as Mr. Page would have 
him try it, and generally his patience is exhausted 
long before such an arduous course as Mr. Page 
suggests would be completed. Doubtless Mr. 
Page finds the conducting of a free school in 
writing a tiresome and thankless task, and wishes 
some university would take it up. But the young 
men who have hitherto been victims of the ‘edi- 
torial conspiracy’ against genius will regard his 
address as one of the most unblushing efforts of 
that conspiracy. They pin their faith on the 
kindly old fellow who wrote that the ‘poet is 
born, not made,’ and who thereby caused a lot 
of trouble for Mr. Page and his craft. For who 
in the face of it will take the pains to be ‘made’ ?” 





WORDSWORTH AS “A POET GREAT IN SPITE OF 
HIMSELF”. 


HEN Emerson visited Wordsworth 
at Rydal in 1833, his impressions were 
decidedly unfavorable. He described 
the English poet as “a plain, elderly 
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white-haired man, not prepossessing, and dis- 





figured by green goggles.” Wordsworth’s con- 
versation, as Emerson reports it, did not get 
beyond wooden platitudes and denunciations 
born of imperfect knowledge and insight. 
His kindness and courtesy and truthfulness 
were undeniable; but so also were the 
“hard limits” to his thought; he “made tke 
impression of a narrow and very English 
mind, of one who paid for his rare elevation 
by general tameness and conformity.” 

This unsympathetic characterization has 
been resented by Wordsworth’s admirers, but 
it undoubtedly contains an element of truth. 
Wordsworth had great limitations, as well as 
great genius. Mr. Bliss Carman, who pays a 
whole-hearted tribute, in a recent issue of the 
New York Times Saturday Review to the 
genius of Wordsworth, and who registers his 
conviction that the poem beginning 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
is one of the few perfect poems in the whole 
world, nevertheless admits that much of Words- 
worth’s writing is quite uninspired. “Like 
many another genius,” says Mr. Carman, “he 


was led astray by his theories. Had he left 
his theories alone, and been content to follow 
his genius more uticunsciously, he would 
oftener have reached the heights of poetry and 
less frequently sounded the depths of bathos 
to which he so lamentably and easily de- 
scends.” Mr. Carman continues: 


“For Wordsworth was not only a great poet, 
he was also an incorrigible versifier, and he 
seems to have perpetrated his most trivial rhymes 
with as much solemnity as he wrote his immor- 
tal and heaven-born verses. He can move us 
almost to tears of happiness by the sheer beauty 
of some of his lines, such as these, for instance, 
in ‘The Solitary Reaper,’ 


For old, unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago. 


And he can equally well make us weep with 
chagrin at the solemn inanity of hundreds of 
his verses. Like Whitman, he was possessed 
by an idea. He cherished a pet doctrine, and, 
as pet doctrines will, it vitiated his whole artistic 
life. He perceived the formalism into wh'c 
poetry is prone to fall, and set himself to rectify 
that mistake, or at least to guard against it in 
his own work. He was so bent upon this ob- 
ject, so determined to attain simplicity and avoid 
stereotyped poetic diction, that he ran to the 
opposite extreme, and when not wholly carried 
out of himself by the fervor of his theme, 
became utterly flat and commonplace. His 
theory led him only into platitude, but when 
he abandoned himself to the flux of spirit ar? 
wrote under a veritable inspiration, his words 
































had all the authentic power and beauty of a 
master’s. In this strange and wide divergence 
between his best work and his poorest, he is a 
standing example of the erratic character of 
poetic impulse, the uncertainty of the divine fire— 
and consequently a warning to all those who 
would make a profession of any art. Few poets, 
even of the first rank, have escaped this curious 
whimsicalness .of the heavenly Muse, and per- 
haps those who have been the most sedulously 
devoted to her service have been the very ones 
to suffer most from her fantastic, wilful, and ex- 
asperating changes of mood.” 

The revelations cf supreme truth and 
beauty, Mr. Carman holds, come to poets, to 
painters, to musicians, in sudden, unexpected 
flashes, as brilliant and indeterminable as the 
lightnings themselves. “Their best sayings 
and most memorable cadences, their most 
ravishing effects of color and sound, are truly 
oracular, and are not to be arrived at by any 
paths of logic or grammar with which we 
are familiar.” Even the sanest poets cannot 
tell us whence their inspiration comes, and 
men whom the world counts mad have mo- 
ments when they scale the heights. The 
poetic gift is not an unmitigated bestowal of 
the gods, but it is an unmistakable and un- 
equivocal one. “It is that fact that gives to 
poetry its perpetual sway over us, and endows 
the words of Isaiah and Virgil, Browning and 
Goethe, Homer and Tennyson and Shelley, 
with a sublime and winsome authority which 
we cannot willingly disregard.” To follow 
the argument further: 

“Wordsworth was essentially one of the illu- 
minati, and the august language of poetry was to 
him a native tongue. Nevertheless he ran away 
with the notion that the unelated diction of the 
common people was the only proper medium 
for poetic expression, and in a_ mistaken 
effort to be simple he was too often only monoto- 
nous. He did not clearly perceive how really 
composite a_ thing the seeming simplicity of 
beauty is. So that he was great, if one may 
say so, in spite of himself. The theories by 
which he attempted to regulate his poetic work 
were false and detrimental, and altogether at 
variance with the practice which could produce 
such lovely masterpieces as his own. His thin 
and austere nature conceived a meager principle 
to be the underlying law of art. and it was 
only when fully enraptured by a theme that his 
character became capable of the exuberant rich- 
ness which must underlie and inform every crea- 
tion of beauty. At such times he was no longer 
the pedant, a critic with a pet theory, but the 
poet pure and simple borne on by the gust of an 
indubitable breath of prophetic power. 


Mr. Carman’s point of view is reinforced in 
a scholarly volume on “Wordsworth and His 
Circle”’* just issued by an English writer, 





*WorpswortH AND Hrs Crrcte. By David Watson 
Rannie. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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From a painting by Margaret Gillies 


WI LIIAM WORDSWORTH 


“He defined poetry,” says a recent commentator, 
“as emotion recoilected in tranquilli:y;”’ but “for the 
last twenty-five or thirty years of his life the puise 
of emotion was feeble, and there seems little but 
tranquil emotion left.” 


David Watson Rannie. There were certain 
features in Wordsworth, Mr. Rannie con- 
cedes, which give a kind of “gnarled struc- 
ture” to his character and his poetry. He 
insisted, for instance, on reconciling and com- 
bining two things which are often kept apart, 
and which some people think should always 
be kept apart, namely, imagination and moral- 
ity. The result was a curious and sometimes 
deplorable blending of the artist and the mor- 
alist. As Mr. Rannie puts it: 


“Wordsworth’s morality makes him enigmatic 
and hard to approach. There would be no en- 
igma in the matter if we would class him as a 
didactic poet, as one who simply sought to rec- 
ommend religion and morality in good verse. 
From some of his writing about his own work, 
some of the letters in which he spoke with least 
formality about his own purposes, we might al- 
most conclude that he aimed at nothing but the 
crudest didacticism. But if his achievement had 
been of this kind, his name might have been 
conspicuous in the annals of morality and re- 
ligion, but could not have stood where all men 
now find it, in the front rank of English poetry. 
When Wordsworth thought carefully about his 
poetry, he made it plain that its object was 
artistic; he spoke of pleasure as his end, with 
a frankness which might satisfy the most ardent 
devotee of art for art’s sake. And, indeed, his 
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practice speaks as eloquently as his theory. In 
all his central poetic work he sings of the human 
and the Divine at their meeting points with the 
vagueness of a poet, not the definiteness of the 
moralist or theologian. Yet it is not always so; 
occasions are frequent when he seems to lapse 
into the didactic; when the mood which he 
creates is too serious to be called pleasure, and 
the truth which he enforces is too austere to be 
called beauty. And the reader of Wordsworth 
will often be embarrassed by the apparently con- 
flicting efforts of such imagination as Shakes- 
peare might have done obeisance to, and such 
mere moral reflectiveness as seems anything but 
imaginative. He is troubled by an uncomfortable 
antithesis between philosophy and profit; and he 
is surprised that the poet seems to have felt so 
little the discomfort that is so irksome to him. 
He wonders whether Wordsworth’s imagination 
acted intermittently; whether his genius was a 
kind of mechanical mixture of gold and clay, or 
whether a more patient and intense study may 
not show some higher unity in which the con- 
tradiction is resolved.” 


Another strange inconsistency in Words- 
worth’s work is involved in the contrast be- 
tween his youthful radicalism and his later 
moods of conservatism. He started out as a 
champion of the French revolution. It was 
not until 1807, when he knew that Swiss lib- 
erty had been destroyed by Napoleon, that his 
sympathies forsook a nation which could suf- 
fer its destinies to be molded by such a tyrant. 
Then, when Napoleon was overthrown, the 
passion fell, and the poet passed into that 
mood of undisturbed tranquillity with which he 
is most generally associated. To quote again: 


“In theory he had always insisted on tran- 
quillity as the necessary solvent of poetic emo- 
tion; he defined poetry as emotion recollected 
in tranquillity, and he had always, in some meas- 
ure, realized the theory. For the last twenty- 
five or thirty years of his life the pulse of emo- 
tion was feeble, and there seems little but tran- 
quil emotion left. These uncertain relations be- 
tween emotion and tranquillity make a difficulty 
for the student of Wordsworth. The idea of 
Browning’s ‘Lost Leader’ haunts him; and 
tho he may have no word of blame for the 
eager revolutionist who became so stern a con- 
servative, he can hardly help feeling that the 
poet whom he hailed as the herald of a new age 
seemed to have become a mere holder of forlorn 
hopes, a timid and obstinate opponent of essays 
toward freedom in almost all directions. It is, 
indeed, at once Wordsworth’s weakness and his 
glory that the tranquillity of his genius put him, 
to some extent, out of sympathy with the ad- 
venturous temper of the nineteenth century.” 


Another of Wordsworth’s grave limitations 
is his lack of a sense of humor. On this point 
Mr. Rannie writes: 

“Probably this lack, so common yet always so 


lamentable, apparently so unimportant but really 
so far-reaching in its power of hindrance and 
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harm, is one of the chief sources of what is un- 
pleasant in the ‘lakishness’ of Wordsworth. It 
makes it possible to feel his poetry old-fashioned: 
an epithet complimentary to furniture and 
landscape gardening, but hardly to poetry. For 
poetry, at all events of the rank of Words- 
worth’s, should always be fresh, fresh with the 
eternal freshness of the spring or the morning. 
And if this freshness, this unmistakable, inex- 
pressible, irresistible gusto is sometimes lacking 
in Wordsworth, is it not very often because hu- 
mor is weak? For humor is much more than 
the parent of wit, though this is not to be de- 
spised in poetry. It is a phase of intelligence, an 
exercise of sympathy; and the lack of it in- 
volves, possibly earnestness, but certainly dul- 
ness, and some insensitiveness, both of the under- 
standing and the affections. Such insensitiveness 
was undoubtedly present in Wordsworth; and it 
prevented the man, as it prevents his poetry, from 
being wholly and unfailingly fresh and charm- 
ing. It explains also the occasional lapses into 
individual self-satisfaction which flaw the noble 
self-consciousness of the great poet. For humor, 
even better than humility, makes a man immune 
from the possibility of conceit.” 


And yet, conciudes Mr. Rannie, after all 
has been said of Wordsworth’s defects that 
can be said, the fact remains that he has com- 
pelled posterity to take him substantially at his 
own estimate. Early critics thought him 
much of an impostor. “Whatever we may 
think of him we shall never again think that.” 
Mr. Rannie adds: 


“The world which we find in his poetry may 
not be the whole world, but it is the real world, 
revealed to imagination and reproduced by art 
such as only great poets possess. And Words- 
worth’s narrowness, his petuiant and ungracious 
exclusions, do not, we now see, avail to hin- 
der his ever active sense of the Universal. The 
simple people and homely scenes with which his 
verse concerns itself are chosen not for their 
simplicity and homeliness but for the transcend- 
ent majesty and awful beauty, the melting pathos 
or terrifying tragedy, which his imagination 
found in them, and of which his poetry con- 
vinces us. Wordsworth knew the world dif- 
ferently from Shakespeare; but it was the same 
world, and he knew it, in one sense, as well 
And the depths discovered by both poets are 
equally unfathomable. Therefore it is we are 
sure that Wordsworth is immortal. Men will 
find something fresh in him, something vitally 
relevant, in all ages. 

“We do not vex ourselves so much with that 
lack of unity, of homogeneity, in Wordsworth’s 
poetry which used to be such a stumbling block. 
Whether by sifting, or by increased tolerance, we 
have enough to provide us with unity of impres- 
sion and estimate. Wordsworth is not only 
great; he is also one. The image no longer 
seems of mingled gold and clay. There is clay, 
no doubt; but it does not deform as it used to 
do, and it does not trouble us. His was 
the quest on which all great poets are more or 
less consciously bound, the quest for the unity 
of the -Beautiful and the True; and we are sure 
now that he did not return baffled.” 
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THE EARLY STRUGGLES OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


FLOOD of light is thrown upon 
the days when Lafcadio Hearn was 
a struggling journalist in Cincin- 
nati and New Orleans by a little 
volume* just published. It tells the story of 
his lifelong attachment to Henry Watkin, 
and of his romantic friendship with a mys- 
terious lady whose name is withheld. The 
Hearn that is here revealed seems quite a dif- 
ferent figure from that Hearn whose name 
has gone around the world as a masterly in- 
terpreter of the Japanese soul. We get 
glimpses of a solitary, sensitive youth, whose 
reputation was still to be made, who did not 
see clearly what he wanted to do. The rec- 
ord supplements “The Life and Letters of Laf- 
cadio Hearn” noticed in these pages last Jan- 
uary. It has a touch of humor, as well as 
a deeper strain of tragedy. 

Lafcadio Hearn, as is well known, was the 
scn of a Greek mother and an Irish father. He 
was educated partly in France and partly in 
Engiand, and upon his father’s death was 
sent to a monastery in Wales, to be trained 
for the priesthood. But even as a boy he was 
a skeptical thinker. He proved a refractory 
student, and one day he took what money he 
could get and made off to America. After 
sundry misadventures he arrived in Cincin- 
nati in 1869, hungry, tired, unkempt, and 
stumbled into the printing shop of Henry 
Watkin, an Englishman of broad culture 
and unusual liberality. Watkin installed 
him as errand-boy and helper. At this period 
Hearn “was not goodly to look upon,” 





we are 
told; “nis body was unusually puny and un- 
der-sized. The softness of his tread had some- 
thing feline and feminine in it. His head 
covered with long black hair, was full and in- 
tellectual, save for two defects, a weak chin 
and an eye of the variety known as ‘pearl’— 
large and white and bulbous, so that it re- 
pelled people upon a first acquaintance.” As 
time went on the older and the younger man 
became warmly attached to one another. 
Hearn slept in a little room back of the shop, 
and availed himself of his benefactor’s library. 
They used to discuss Poe together, and vol- 
umes on free thought. Hearn was a failure as 
a printer and finally secured a_ position, 
through Watkin’s influence, on a commercial 





*LeTTerRS FROM THE RAVEN: BEING THE CORRESPONDENCE 
or Larcapio HEARN wITH HENRY Watkin. With In- 
troduction and Critical Comment by Milton Bronner. 
Brentano’s. 


paper. Later he became a reporter for The 
Enquirer. 

Early in their friendship the couple in- 
vented endearing names for one another. 
Hearn addressed the older man familiarly as 
“Old Man,” or “Dad,” and on his side was 
known as “The Raven,” because of his dark 
hair and coloring, the gloomy cast of his 
thoughts, and his deep love for Poe. The 
name took his fancy. In writing to Watkin 
he would often draw a comic picture of a 
raven in place of his signature. 

In 1877 Hearn threw up his position in Cin- 
cinnati and wandered off to Memphis and New 
Orleans. He had nothing definite in view; he 
was simply restless and wanted a change. A 
“Vague unrest” drove him on. “The wander- 
ing passion,” he said, “is strongest of all” 
His only friend was Watkin, and to Watkin, 
day after day, he continued to unburden his 
heart. “I suppose you will not laugh,” he 
says ini one of his first letters from Memphis, 
“if I tell you that I have been crying a good 
dea! of nights—just like I used to do when a 
college boy returned from vacation. It is a 
lonely feeling, this of finding oneself alone in 
a strange uty, where you never meet a face 
that you know.” Four months later, from 
New Orleans, he writes in the depths of de- 
spair: 


“IT shall be twenty-eight years old in a few 
days—a very few days more. Looking back at 
the file of these twenty-eight years, which 
grow more shadowy in receding, I can remember 
and distinguish the features of at least twenty. 
There is an alarming similarity of misery in all 
their faces; and however misty the face, the out- 
lines of misery are remarkably perceptible. 
Each, too, seems to be a record of similar events 
—thwarting of will and desire in every natural 
way, ill success in every aim, denial of almost 
every special wish, compulsion to act upon the 
principle that everything agreeable was wrong 
and everything disagreeable right, unpleasant 
recognition of self-weakness and inability to win 
success by individual force—not to mention 
enormous addenda in the line of novel and 
wholly unexpected disappointments. Somehow 
or other, whenever I succeeded in an under- 
taking, the fruit acquired seemed tasteless and 
vapid; but usually, when one step more would 
have been victory, some extraordinary and un- 
anticipated obstacle rose up in impassability. I 
must acknowledge, however, that, as a general 
rule, the unexpected obstacle was usually erected 
by myself;—some loss of temper, impatience, 
extra-sensitiveness, betrayed and indulged in- 
stead of concealed, might be credited with a 
large majority of failures. 

“Without a renovation of individuality, how- 
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ever, I really can see no prospect, beyond the 
twenty-cighth year, of better years—the years 
seem to grow worse in regular succession. As 
to the renovation,—it is hardly possible.” 


In the same letter, he sees “nothing in pros- 
pect except starvation, sickness, artificial wants 
which I shall never be wealthy enough to even 
partially gratify.” He doubts his own abil- 
ity to accomplish anything even “decently mer- 
itorious.” Then he declares: 


“Perhaps, had I not been constrained to am- 
bition by necessity, 1 should never have had 
eny such yearnings about the unattainable and 
iridescent bubbles ot literary success. But that 
hss nothing to do with the question. Such is 
the proposition now: How can I get out of hell 
when I have got half way down to the bottom 
of it? Can I carry on any kind of business? 
I can fancy that 1 see you throw back your 
head and wag your beard with a hearty laugh 
at the mere idea, the preposterous idea! 

“Can 1 keep any single situation for any great 
length of time? You know I can’t,—couldn’t 
stand it; hate the mere idea of it, something 
horribly disagreeable would be sure to happen. 
Then again, I can’t even stay in one place for 
any healthy period of time. I can’t stay any- 
where without getting in trouble. And my heart 
always feels like a bird, fluttering impatiently 
for the migrating season. I think I could be 
quite happy if I were a swallow and could have 
a summer nest in the ear of an Egyptian colossus 
or a broken capital of the Parthenon. 

“T know just exactly what I should like to do 
—to wander forever here and there until I got 
very old and apish and gray, and died—just to 
wander where I pleased and keep myself to my- 
self, and never bother anybody. But that I can’t 
do. Then what in the name of the Nine Incar- 
nations of Vishnu, can I do? Please try to tell 
me.” 


“Shall I, in spite of myopia,” he goes on, 
“seek for a passage on some tropical vessel? 
.«. . Shall I try to go back to England at 
once, instead of waiting to be a millionaire? 

Shall I go to Texas and start a 
cheap bean house?” Evidently the last alter- 
native proved the most attractive, for in 1880 
we find him the proprietor of a five-cent eat- 
ing house in New Orleans. In all his career 
there is nothing more incongruous than this. 
An element of whimsicality must have entered 
into the undertaking, for it was just about 
this time that the tide in his literary fortunes 
turned. His translations from Théophile Gau- 
tier, in the New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
were coming to be recognized as masterpieces 
of literary art, and he wrote to his friend in 
Cincinnati that he was negotiating for the 
publication of a series of studies based on the 
Oriental wisdom. 

The value of Hearn’s letters to Henry Wat- 
kin lies in their informality and their sincer- 
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ity. His “Letters to a Lady” have more of the 
poetic touch and show another side of his 
character. They inevitably recall Prosper 
Merimée’s “Lettres a une inconnue.” But the 
French writer, at the time of his correspond- 
ence, was a rich and famous man, whereas 
Hearn was poor and uncouth. 

The “Letters” indited by Hearn are not 
love letters. They are rather subtle revela- 
tions of. his soul. He tells of his favorite au- 
thors—Balzac, Gautier, Swinburne, Poe, 
Rabelais, Aldrich—and sums up his esthetic 
creed in one sentence: 


“T love everything beautiful, and can only look 
at the social, ethical, or natural world with the 
eyes of a pagan rather than a Christian, revering 
the heathen philosophy of esthetic sense; and 
surely so must all who truly love the antique 
loveliness of the Antique World, which deified 
all fair things and worshiped only those beauties 
of form and sense whereof it brought forth the 
highest types.” 


When the lady chides him for his skepti- 
cism, he replies: 


“Don’t think me unfortunate because I am a 
skeptic. Skepticism is hereditary on my father’s 
side. My mother, a Greek woman, was rather 
reverential; she believed in the Oriental Cathol- 
icism—the Byzantine fashion of Christianity 
which produced such hideous Madonnas and 
idiotic-looking saints in stained glass. I think 
being skeptical enables cne to enjoy life better— 
tc live like the aicients without thought of the 
Shadow of Death. I was once a Catholic—at 
least my guardians tried to make me so, but only 
succeeded in making me dream of all priests 
as monsters and hypocrites, of nuns as goblins 
in black robes, of religion as epidemic insanity, 
useful only in inculcating ethics in coarse minds 
by main’ force. Afterwards it often delighted 
me to force a controversy upon some priest, 
deny his basis of belief, and find him startled 
to discover that he could not attempt to es- 
tablish it logically. 

“You say, ‘What else is there’ but faith to 
make life pleasant? Why, the majority of things 
that faith despises. I fancy if one will only 
try to analyze the amount of comfort de- 
rived from Christianity by himself he will 
find the candid. answer. Whence come all our 
arts, our loves, our luxuries, our best liter- 
ature, our sense of manhood to do and 
dare, our reverence or respect for Woman, 
our sense of beauty, our sense of humanity? 
Never from Christianity. From the antique 
faiths, the dead civilizations, the lost Greece and 
Rome, the warrior-creed of Scandinavia, the 
Viking’s manhood and reverence for woman— 
his creator and goddess. Yet all faiths surely 
have their ends in shaping and perfecting this 
electrical machine of the human mind, and pre- 
paring the field of humanity for a wider harvest 
of future generations, long after the worms, fed 
from our own lives, have ceased to writhe about 
us, as the serpents writhe among the grinning 
masks of stone on the columns of Persepolis.” 
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The lady seems to have craved more of 
Hearn’s companionship than he was willing 
to give her. She was so _ dissatisfied 
with some of his letters that she returned 
them. He apologizes for their contents by 
saying: “Somehow the ghosts of the letters 
I write by night laugh in my face by day.” 
One morning she sent him, in a “perfumed 
parcel, daintily odorous,” a crystal vessel, of 
remarkably peculiar design, very beautiful 
and very foreign. He acknowledges it in 
these words: 


“T thought of filling it with black volcanic 
wines, choleric and angry wine, in order to 
stimulate my resolution to the point of chid- 
ing the sender right severely. But the style of 
the vessel forbade; it was ruddily clear in the 
stained design, and icily brilliant elsewhere; it 
suggested the cold purity of a northern land— 
fresh sea-breezes, fair hair, coolness of physical 
temperature. I concluded that nothing stronger 
than good brown ale would look at home therein; 
and this beverage provoketh good nature. 

“IT don’t know how to reproach the author of 
this present properly. I shall not attempt it 
now. But I will certainly beg and entreat that 
I may not be favored with any more such 
kindnesses.” 


Hearn dreaded the social gatherings she 
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arranged in his honor. “I shudder,” he 
says, “at the thought of entering a crowd at 
all times, just as the desert camel shudders 
when his driver urges him toward the white 
walls and the shining minarets of a city spark- 
ling beyond the verge of the silent yellow 
waste.” He offers a fuller analysis of his sol- 
itary instinct in this passage: 

“We all have two natures—the one is our 
every-day garb of mannerism; the other we strive 
to keep draped, like a snow-limbed statue of 
Psyche, half guarded from unesthetic eyes by a 
semi-diaphanous veil. This veiled nature is deli- 
cate as the wings of a butterfly, the gossamer 
web visible only when the sunlight catches it, or 
the frost-flowers on a window pane. It will bear 
no rude touches—no careless handling. It is 
tenderer than the mythic blossoms which bled 
when plucked, and its very tenderness enhances 
its capacity for suffering.” 

It was not until many years after the pe- 
riod of this correspondence that Lafcadio 
Hearn came into his own. But through the 
letters to his friend Watkin and to the un- 
known lady one may trace the deft literary 
workmanship, the poetic insight, that were to 
give him his unique place in the literature of 


our time. 





THE WOMAN WHO INSPIRED MICHELANGELO 


ITTORIA COLONNA is more than 

a woman’s name; it has become a 

symbol of all that is best in 

woman’s relation to man. Two 
recent writers on her life and work 
do well to emphasize her _ illustrious 
lineage, her poetical gifts, and her influence 
as a religious reformer. But to the world at 
large she will always be known as the friend 
of Michelangelo. 

Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani, who devotes a 
chapter of his latest work * to her memory, 
likens her, enthusiastically, to “a masterpiece 
of Greek statuary which, after the lapse of 
centuries, has found no equal.” She must be 
considered, he adds, “the typical representa- 
tive of the great Italian lady of the sixteenth 
century, on account of her powerful intellect, 
sincere piety, unremitting spirit of charity, 
purity of mind and body, and lifelong devo- 
tion to the memory of her lost husband.” 

A new volume* by an Englishwoman, Mrs. 


*Tue Gotpen Days oF THE RENAISSANCE IN Rome. By 
Rodolto Lanciani. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

*Vittor1a CoLtonna: WitH Some Account oF Her 
Frienps anD Her Times. By Maud F. Jerrold. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 


Maud F. Jerrold, gives us the same exalted 
conception of Vittoria, and expatiates on her 
friendship with Michelangelo as an example 
of “the highest and most perfect union of 
which human nature is capable.” 

The history of a great friendship, says Mrs. 
Jerrold, is before all things complex; it “has 
as many notes as the birds’ songs, as many 
colors as the sky can show from dawn to sun- 
set.” Nothing is alien to it; it would not be 
so great if it were not so comprehensive. The 
touchstone of ideal companionship, she tells 
us, is this, that it includes not only the great 
things of life, but transfigures the least and 
lowest. 

Vittoria’s first meeting with Michelangelo 
took place in 1538, when she was forty-seven 
and he sixty-three. So far as is known, she 
is the only woman who ever influenced him 
deeply. For Michelangelo was a lonely man, 
and revealed himself to few. His is one of 
the many instances, remarks Mrs. Jerrold, of 
the penalties that wait on the artistic nature. 
She explains: 


“Great geniuses, whether artists, poets, or mu- 
sicians, have rarely been those to whom any great 
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From a pelating by Girolamo Muziano 


VITTORIA COLONNA 


Whose friendship with Michelangelo is described as 
an example of “the highest and most perfect union 
of which human nature is capable.” 


degree of earthly happiness has seemed possible. 
The poet, Wordsworth, is the most notable ex- 
_ ception to this. But, for the most part, our great- 
“est have been heavily weighted by temperament; 
their lives have been in some sort overshadowed ; 
friendship has not come easily to them; toleration 
is no part of their character, and it would seem 
as if those who had so clear a vision of the Divine 
could not brook the human. Of none is this 
more true than of Michelangelo, the greatest 
artist the world has ever seen; enamored of 
Beauty, he could not be satisfied with the loveli- 
ness of any created woman; in love with Per- 
fection, each individual fell short of his demand. 
Even so in youth, it may have happened to some 
of us that we have had vouchsafed to us such 
transcendent visions of beauty that nothing in 
nature, whether ‘of sea or sky or woman,’ can 
fulfil our expectations; but we are not strong 
enough to cling to our inward convictions, and, 
as the years go by, we accept our surroundings, 
and open our eyes wide to admit and enjoy 
all lovely things, feeling all the while a wound 
in our hearts because we cannot but know that 
, our loss is greater than our gain. But Michel- 
" angelo, straining after the unfulfilled, went on 
into old age a solitary man. The best of sons 
and brothers, a generous master to the few 
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pupils whom he could endure to keep about 
him, there is yet something terrible in his lone- 
liness and aloofness. Fate, indeed, made him 
the sport of circumstances; after his first happy 
working time in Florence, he became the 
servant of capricious masters and was never 
able to fulfil his life or to take it into his own 
hands.” 


But in Vittoria Colonna Michelangelo dis- 
cerned at least a measure of his ideal. This 
gracious lady, whose years were divided be- 
tween a life of retirement and of religious 
good works, became his strength and inspir- 
ation. He dedicated his poems and his pic- 
tures to her, and treasured a volume of her 
sonnets to him as his most precious posses- 
sion. Of all the letters that he wrote to her, 
only two have survived, and one of them con- 
tains this sentence: “I have desired to do more 
for you than for any one I have ever known 
in all the world.” She wrote to him: “Michael 
will place you, Michelangelo, at the right hand 
of the Lord on the last day.” 

The “spiritual color” of this friendship is 
conveyed by Mrs. Jerrold in the following 
passage: 


“There was everything in the great artist to 
appeal to a noble woman; his integrity, his high 
sense of honor, his many-sided genius, and, above 
all, his firm religious faith would have pre-emi- 
nently attracted her whose religion was her life, 
and her beauty and talent mere accessories; while 
there must have been something peculiarly at- 
tractive to Michelangelo in the quietness, the aus- 
terity and charity of Vittoria’s self-chosen life, 
and there is always a great repose in the society 
of those who give themselves time to think. There 
was never anything small about Vittoria; her life 
was full of broad spaces, of silences, of worthy 
occupations and interests; and sorrow, that 
brings sweet and bitter things, had but laid a con- 
secrating hand on her, and enriched her with a 
wide sympathy. In such wise was she fitted to 
be the friend of Michelangelo; her proficiency in 
poetry, her knowledge of art and literature, her 
cultivated mind, must have made her companion- 
ship delightful, but we must look far deeper and 
higher than this if we wish to arrive at any right 
understanding of what this friendship really was. 
To both these minds religion was of the first im- 
portance; they had devoted to it the best of their 
thoughts; it was supremely interesting. Vittoria 
may have had the ineffable happiness of making it 
more paramount in the life of Michelangelo than 
it had been: at any rate, it is manifest from his 
writings that that is what he attributes to her in- 
fluence. But, comparing their religious poems, the 
spirit is essentially the same—a spirit of contri- 
tion, humility, unwavering faith.” 


Professor Lanciani takes the view that Vit- 
toria Colonna came into Michelangelo’s life 
at a “psychological moment,” that she was to 
him what Laura was to Petrarch, what Mar- 

















gherita was to Raphael. Others have sug- 
gested that there was a “touch of passion” 
in the relation of Michelangelo and Vittoria. 
Such theories do not seem to be borne out 
by the facts. John Addington Symonds, the 
authoritative English biographer of Michel- 
angelo, declares emphatically that Vittoria 
was the Egeria of the sculptor’s spiritual life, 
never the Juliet of his romantic passion. He 
says that all the evidence goes to show that 
the friendship was “cemented by religious sen- 
timent and common interest in serious topics.” 
“In this view the Florentine scholar, Fanfani, 
concurs. “It is wholly contrary to all we 
know about Vittoria,” he asserts, “to suppose 
that this admirable matron, who, after the 
death of her husband gave herself up to God, 
and abjured the commerce of the world, 
should later on in life have carried on an in- 
trigue.” 

Michelangelo was a strangely constituted 
man. During the greater part of his life he 
was apparently indifferent to woman’s soci- 
ety. He reserved his romantic affections for 
men. But with the advent of Vittoria his 
character underwent a change. The real sig- 
nificance of this unique friendship, as a Ger- 
man commentator, Ludwig von Scheffler, has 
pointed out, lies in the fact that Vittoria exer- 
cised a peculiar influence over his nature in 
old age by supplying what he had always been 
seeking—a calm and spiritual communion of 
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WALTER CRANE 


The London artist who shares with the late William 
Morris the age ae of the movement in our time 
y 


which aims to identify art with Socialism. 


minds, a haven of refuge from stormy per- 
turbations of the sense of beauty, an atone- 
ment of conflicting impulses through the vivid 
awakening of his deepest spiritual instincts. 





THE REMINISCENCES OF A SOCIALIST ARTIST 


HEN Walter Crane, the eminent 
London artist whose “Reminis- 
cences”’* are now attracting consid- 
erable attention in the literary 

world, came to this country in 1891 to exhibit 

his pictures here, he scandalized the public by 
appearing one evening at an Anarchist meet- 
ing in Boston and there declaring his convic- 
tion that the Chicago Anarchists executed in 

1887 had been done to death wrongfully. His 
utterance created a sensation, and brought dis- 
aster in its train. On his return to his hotel 
he found a letter from a lady informing him 
that public espousal of the cause of the Anar- 
chists meant “hopeless ruin” to his social and 
artistic prospects in America. Wealthy pa- 
trons withdrew their support, and dinners 
planned in his honor were abandoned. 

Mr. Crane wrote a letter to the press in 








*An Artist’s REMINISCENCES. By Walter Crane. The 


Macmillan Company. 





which he explained that he had intended no 
affront to the American people or to the Bos- 
tonians, but that he could hardly be expected 
to change his views when he temporarily 
changed his abode. He did not believe in the 
use of explosives, but he freely admitted his 
sympathy with Socialistic propaganda and his 
belief that the Chicago Anarchists were in- 
nocent of the crime with which they had been 
charged. The incident furnished what is 
probably the most dramatic episode in Walter 
Crane’s career, and at the time many people 
wondered that a man of Crane’s gifts and so- 
cial position should choose to incur so much 
odium. But it was a matter of principle with 
him. He has been a radical thinker all his 
life, and an avowed Socialist for upwards of 
twenty years. 

It was from William James Linton that 
Crane imbibed his first Socialistic opinions. 
Linton’s name is almost forgotten now, but he 























































eyttomart chaceth Oliyphent ; 
Findes Scudamour distrest - 
Assays the house of Busyrane, 

Where Leoveg spoyles are eeprest. 





A DESIGN FOR SPENSER’S “FAERIE QUEEN” 


Regarded by Walter Crane as‘one of his most successful ef- 


forts in decorative illustration. 


was considered the foremost wood-engraver of 
his day, and was well known as a humani- 
tarian and Chartist. His wife, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, shared his radical views, and wrote 
a novel, “The True History of Joshua David- 
son,” in which she portrayed a latter-day 
Christ as a Socialistic leader. Linton had been 
thuch impressed by the merit of Crane’s early 
work, and in particular by some designs in 
color illustrating Tennyson’s poem, “The Lady 
of Shalott.” In 1859 he took the young artist 
into his office as an apprentice. Mr. Crane 
still remembers his old master vividly, and 
gives us this portrait of him: 


“W. J. Linton was in appearance small of 
stature, but a very remarkable-looking man. 
His fair hair, rather fine and thin, fell in actual 
locks to his shoulders, and he wore a long flow- 
ing beard and mustache, then just beginning to 
be tinged with gray. A keen, impulsive-look- 
ing, highly sensitive face with kindly blue eyes 
looked out under the unusually broad brim of 
a black ‘wideawake. He wore turndown col- 


lars when the rest of the world mostly turned 
them up—a loose, continental-looking necktie, 
black velvet waistcoat, and a long-waisted coat 
of a very peculiar cut, having no traditional two 
buttons at the junction of the skirts at the back, 
trousers of an antique pattern belonging to the 
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‘forties,’ rather tightatthe knees and fall- 
ing over Wellington boots with small slits 
at the sides. He hadabundance of nervous 
energy and moved with a quick, rapid 
step, coming into the office with a sort of 
breezy rush, bringing with him always a 
stimulating sense of vitality. He spoke 
rapidly in a light-toned voice, frequently 
punctuated with a curious, dry, obstructed 
sort of laugh. Altogether a kindly, gener- 
ous, impulsive and enthusiastic nature, a 
true Socialist at heart, with an ardent love 
of liberty and with much of the revolu- 
tionary feeling of ’48 about him.” 


The years of Crane’s artistic appren- 
ticeship were marked by intense polit- 
ical and intellectual ferment. Gari- 
baldi’s valiant struggles for Italian free- 
dom found hearty sympathy in England, 
and an English volunteer contingent 
was organized and went out to help him. 
Linton served on the executive com- 
mittee of this movement, and declared 
that he and his colleagues had difficulty 
in restraining youths from throwing up 
their engagements in their eagerness to 
join the red-shirted corps. When Gari- 
baldi visited England in 1862, he was 
greeted with an enthusiasm that knew 
no bounds. 

John Ruskin was another man whom 
Linton greatly admired. On a memor- 
able occasion the author of “Modern 
Painters” called at the office to see some 


plates for Gilchrist’s “Life of William 
Blake.” Crane was already familiar with 
Ruskin’s writings, and he regarded it as 


a privilege “just to see the great man.” 
“I recall,” he continues, “the tall, thin figure 
with a slight stoop, and his quiet, rather ab- 
stracted manner. He looked like an old-fash- 
ioned type of country gentleman with literary 
tastes, and wore the high velvet-collared coat 
one sees in his early portraits.” 

The intellectual atmosphere of the period 
was electric. Huxley and Tyndall were writ- 
ing their first books. Matthew Arnold and 
John Stuart Mill were much in the public eye. 
A notable Positivist group had been formed, 
with George Eliot, George Henry Lewes and 
Frederic Harrison as its shining lights. At 
this time the Socialist movement had not been 
born, but the air was full of political and labor 
agitation, and workingmen marched in im- 
mense processions to Hyde Park and held 
demonstrations. “Political excitement,” Mr. 
Crane tells us, “did not interfere with my 
work, and in some ways helped to inspire it. 
I made a design for a pictorial composition on 
the theme of Freedom, in which Humanity 









































was personified by a youth chained in prison 
and guarded by the figures of a king in armor 
sitting on one side, and a cowled priest with 
a book and crozier on the other.” 

During the course of a visit to Rome, in 
1883, Crane came into contact with Henrik 
Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist. “I often saw 
him,” says Crane, “taking his constitutional on 
the Pincio. He usually appeared in a long 
gray frock overcoat reaching to his heels, and 
a very wide, curly-brimmed silk hat, and he 
walked with a heavy cane, so that altogether 
he rather suggested an old-fashioned doctor of 
medicine.” When Ibsen’s plays were given in 
London, a few years later, Crane was fasci- 
nated and enthralled by them. He says: 


“The unflinching way in which Ibsen deals 
with modern life and tears the mask from the 
shams and conventionalities of middle-class ex- 
istence and bourgeois morality in so many of 
his dramas no doubt interested all kinds of 
social reformers as bearing upon the very ques- 
tions with which they themselves were con- 
cerned. Both from this point of view and in 
relation to the ordinary stage conventions a 
drama by Ibsen had something the effect of 
moral dynamite.” 


The famous German Socialist, Karl Marx, had 
visited England in the seventies, and prepared 
the way for the organization of the Democratic 

































































THE STERN AND SOMBER FIGURE OF 
REVOLUTION 
Walter Crane’s artistic tribute “to the memory of 
the Paris Commune.” 
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“THE HOPE OF THE WORLD” 
A charming example of Walter Crane’s studies in 
“pastoral Socialism.” 


(afterwards Social Democratic) Federation. 
Among the members of this pioneer Socialist 
body were Helen Taylor, the step-daughter of 
John Stuart Mill; H. M. Hyndman, a speaker 
and writer of commanding ability; and the 
poet and craftsman, William Morris. Mr. 
Crane recalls Morris as a sturdy figure with 
“quick, penetrating eyes set in a handsome 
face,” who “strode along in a determined man- 
ner with an oak stick in his hand and a soft 
felt hat on.” Morris’s pamphlet, “Art and 
Socialism,” made a profound impression on 
Crane, and he was soon drawn into the circle 
of dreamers and enthusiasts who used to meet 
every Sunday evening in the little lecture-hall 
adjoining Morris’s home at Hammersmith. A 
membership card for the Hammersmith So- 
cialist Society (a punning card, showing Mor- 
ris as a smith hammering) was subsequently 
designed by Crane, and he entered with zest 
into the work of Socialist propaganda. Louise 
Michel and Annie Besant, Kropotkin and 
Stepniak, Edward Carpenter and Sidney Webb 
were all identified with the Hammersmith 
group. So, too, were Sydney Olivier, the 
present Governor of Jamaica; John Burns, 
who has now become a Cabinet Minister; and 
another young man who was destined to make 
his mark in the world—George Bernard Shaw. 
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When Morris started a Socialist paper, The 
Commonweal, Crane contributed cartoons. 
When the “Fabian Essays” needed a cover de- 
sign, Crane made it. His art has always been 
at the service of Socialism, and his highly in- 
dividual and poetic conceptions, symbolic of 
the deeper meaning of the labor movement, 
are absolutely unique. 

Crane and Morris traveled up and down 
England in the interests of their cause. They 
wrote books and articles, and appeared on 
public platforms together. Sometimes Crane 
would take the chair for Morris. On other 
occasions Morris presided, while Crane illus- 
trated his own remarks on a_ blackboard. 
These were the days when Socialism was 
taken very seriously by a few, and bitterly 
antagonized, or simply ignored, by the ma- 
jority. The movement consisted of a sprink- 
ling of “intellectuals” and of a few hundred 
workingmen. The idealistic gospel preached 
by Crane and Morris exerted great fascination 
over certain minds. To its influence such 
men as Richard Le Galliene and Oscar Wilde 
responded, intellectually at least. On the other 
hand, W. E. Henley bitterly attacked the new 
crusade. Among the younger artists there was 
much sympathy with Socialism. Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones thought Morris was too extreme, 
but he kept in close touch with him. The 
temperament of Burne-Jones was always that 
of the artist. He was unwilling to become 
a propagandist. “One certainly felt,” says 
Mr. Crane, “that Burne-Jones lived in a world 
of dreams.” 





Capitalism. 





SAINT GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


Walter Crane has called this picture “England’s Emblem.” 
may conclude that he means to represent the Good Knight of Socialism destroying the Wicke 
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G. F. Watts was also a recluse, but those 
who know his paintings, “Mammon,” and “The 
Sempstress,” will not need to be told that he 
was a man of the Socialistic spirit. In co- 
operation with Burne-Jones and Crane, he 
helped to establish art galleries in the poorer 
quarters of London. He was particularly in- 
terested in a plan for commemorating in some 
public fashion the every-day heroisms of the 
people—the rescues from fire. and water and 
all the dangers of daily life by land and sea. 
The idea has been realized in the Red Cross 
Hall, in Southwark, London, and the credit 
belongs to Walter Crane. As any conspicuous 
deed of heroism becomes known, it is recorded 
in a mural painting set in the Hall. Three 
such paintings have been made, from designs 
by Crane. The first shows a nursemaid who 
lost her life rescuing some children from a 
fire. The second portrays the bravery of two 
humble employees who sacrificed themselves to 
save a railway train. The third is a picture of 
a child being rescued from a well. Mr. Crane 
was impelled to the fulfillment of this task by 
a sense of “the strength of the social bond” 
and of “the solidarity of the community when 
it is a question of life and death.” 

Even apart from his definitely Socialistic 
affiliations, Walter Crane has always been a 
nonconformist. During his career he has been 
the principal of several important art institu- 
tions, but he never holds such positions long. 
He is temperamentally unfitted for academic 
duties. His artistic history is a history of re- 
volt. One of his fundamental ideas is that 





But in view of his Socialistic - athies we 
ragon of 
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“BRITOMART” 





In this portrayal of the chaste huntress of Spenser’s ‘‘Faerie Queen” Walter Crane seems to offer a sym- 


bol of the idealism common to all peoples and all times. 


pictorial, in contradistinction to decorative, art 
receives too much emphasis in our day. Pic- 
tures are only one kind of art, and perhaps not 
even the highest. If art is to become vital, he 
contends, it must be democratized, and must 
enter into every phase of domestic and social 
life. In a book of essays, “The Claims of 
Decorative Art,” Crane enunciates his art 
philosophy in part as follows: 


“A profit-grinding system must of necessity be 
against the production of the best in all ways. 
‘ The severance of the artist and _ the 
workman —the craftsman —and the dismember- 
ment and absorption of the latter by machinery, 
has had results incalculably injurious to art, 
whatever service they may have been in other 
Waye. . « « Nn 

“Art is essentially a social product, intimately 
associated with common life, and depending for 
its vitality upon a co-operation of all workers 
upon living traditions and quick and universal 
sympathies. These are its sunlight and _ air. 
‘ It depends on realities and draws its 
best inspiration from every-day existence. It is 
bound to reflect the character of that life, and 
in so doing gives the history of the people and 
the spirit of the age of which it is the out- 
come.” 


Crane’s own work in the field of the dec- 
orative—wall papers, tapestries, chintzes, even 
advertisements and magazine covers—is an 
effort to achieve this democratic art. Twenty 
years ago, when the time-honored Royal Acad- 
emy of London refused to widen its scope so 
as to admit decorative art, Walter Crane, in 


company with Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones and 
William Morris, led a secession movement. An 
Arts and Crafts Society was formed. It has 
become a powerful organization, holding peri- 
odical exhibitions in different parts of Eng- 
land, and may be regarded as one of the most 
important results of Crane’s artistic activity. 
In reviewing its history he is led into a train 
of reflection that has dominated his whole life- 
work: 

“The Royal Academy is dependent for the 
continuance and renewal of its artistic vitality 
entirely on outsiders and the younger men, and 
if there had been any coherence or power of 
collective fidelity to a higher ideal among these, 
an institution might have been founded on 
broader lines and on democratic principles more 
in accordance with the needs of our time. 

“This remains, however, a ‘might have been.’ 
Cliques and small groups of artists of sim- 
ilar leanings are the order of the day. Paint- 
ing becomes more and more a matter of indi- 
vidual expression or impression, and modern 
economic and commercial conditions favor this 
individualism. Only the growth of a new social 
ideal could really lead to any fundamental 
change in our view of the functions of art and 
the best conditions for its development, and tho 
the influence of such an ideal is already at work, 
we must wait for its consummation. 

“The competitive and wasteful struggle for 
existence under capitalism is illustrated in the 
lives of artists, and in our art exhibition system, 
just as it is illustrated everywhere else. Human 
life becomes a vast handicapped race, and so it 
must be until economic necessity again changes 
the system under which we live.” 
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THE QUALITIES THAT MAKE FOR SUPREMACY IN 
FICTION 


HE first interest of every human 
mi being is action. The law of our 

being is the law of activity. 
it is therefore eminently ap- 
propriate, as Prof. George Edward Wood- 
berry points out, in a new and valuable 
work* on “The Appreciation of Literature,” 
that the primary and elemental form of the 
novel should be the novel of action. “Robin- 
son Crusoe” is the classic type of such fiction. 
It is a story of activity in a wonderfully at- 
tractive form, and the literary life of thou- 
sands has begun with it. A more exalted type 
is found in the novels of Alexandre Dumas, 
where in romantic form the life of action is 
set forth with the interest of vividness, sur- 
prise and the fascination of adventure. “Noth- 
ing could be better than Dumas,” says Profes- 
sor Woodberry, “to arouse in a boy the sense 
of the power of life, the ambition of doing, 
the wonder of the things that can be done.” 

But life only begins in action. It goes on 
to thought. The first advance is made when 
the mind is no longer content with the action 
itself, but meditates it, and tries to understand 
what it reveals of the character of the man 
who performs it. In the sense that it is more 
advanced, character is a higher interest than 
action, and hence to a mature mind more en- 
gaging. The great novelists cannot afford 
to ignore either character or action. They 
show us the two combined. It is this quality 
that gives to the novels of Sir Walter Scott 
their universal appeal. 

The analysis of character inevitably leads 
*to what we call psychological interest. This 
marks the final stage of the development of 
fiction, and demands of the reader an intel- 
lectual interest perhaps stronger than the 
imaginative interest. To quote again: 

“The introspective novel in the emotional 
sphere, the novel of sentiment, is an early form 
of such analysis and is illustrated in Richardson, 
but in its higher and more complex examples the 
psychological novel full-grown naturally allies it- 
self to some theory of morals, some abstract ele- 
ment in religion or ethics, and sets forth life as 
an education of the character in such a view. 
The type, perhaps, in which the various constit- 
uents are the most clear and at the same time 
noble, is George Eliot’s ‘Romola,’ in which great 
and conflicting ideals of life are presented through 
the medium of the leading characters by a psy- 


chological and largely introspective treatment. 
Her interest in life was that of a philosophical 








*Tue APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE. By George E. Wood- 
The Baker & Taylor Company. 
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moralist, and her fiction showed increasingly the 
analytical habit. The simpler blends of character 
and action in her earlier tales give place in her 
fully ripened work to a wide and complex exposi- 
tion of the nature of her persons in which the 
element of thought finally overweights the narra- 
tive. Just as dramatic poetry issues in a philo- 
sophical interest, so the novel, as it develops 
power and grasps life more profoundly and nat- 
urally, appeals with greater directness to the in- 
tellect in its effort to understand human life. It 
may develop this intellectual quality in either of 
the three forms of pure action, of synthetic or of 
analytic character, but the quality is most pro- 
nounced, pervasive and engrossing in the last. In 
such writers as Henry James and George Meredith 
it reaches a climax.” 

Having thus laid down the three funda- 
mental motives out of which all fiction is nec- 
essarily created, Professor Woodberry pro- 
ceeds to an analysis of the method which 
characterizes the work of the greatest novel- 
ists. “Whatever methods be employed,” he 
says, “the enduring work of the novel in its 
English examples depends much on the suc- 
cess of the writer in giving the scene of life 
as a whole, in securing the illusion of a full 
world, or one that at least is complete for 
the characters inhabiting it.” Shakespeare 
possessed this faculty in transcendent degree, 
and in proportion as writers achieve in their 
novels the effect that he produced in his 
plays, they show the highest imaginative 
power, true creative faculty. There is no 
surer sign of greatness in a novel than this 
large grasp of human life. It was thus that 
Dickens excelled in the “Pickwick Papers,” 
interpreting the life and manners of his time 
in a series of loosely connected sketches. 
Thackeray uses the same method in a nar- 
rower sphere of society in “Vanity Fair,” and 
Fielding in “Tom Jones.” “In all these 
novels,” remarks Professor Woodberry, “the 
hero counts for little; the particular tale of 
individuals involved, the plot, the mere per- 
sonal story, however well constructed and in- 
teresting that part of the work may be, is yet 
represented as a portion of the world only, a 
world that embraces them in its larger being.” 


He adds: 


“The highest degree of universality and in- 
clusiveness is reached in Cervantes’s ‘Don Quix- 
ote,’ which, while remaining a tale of individuals, 
sums up the national scene, the elements of 
Spain, its genius, its history, and also gives 
through this the sense of human life in the broad, 
the truth of human nature as it is everywhere. 
‘Don Quixote’ is the greatest of all novels because 
singly it contains so large a world.” 


























DID NIETZSCHE PREDICT THE SUPERWOMAN 
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AS WELL 


AS THE SUPERMAN? 


F ALL the theories propounded by 
{ Friedrich Nietzsche, the iconoclas- 
fei tic German philosopher, none have 
WY wielded a stronger influence in Eu- 
rope than those dealing with the woman ques- 
tion. The most varied schools of thought on 
this subject have drawn inspiration from him. 
Ellen Key, in championing a future, more 
highly developed type of womanhood than 
the world has yet seen, thinks she is working 
in the spirit of Nietzsche; Lou Andreas Sa- 
lome, with her gaze turned longingly to the 
past and to the wife submissively servile to 
her husband, also invokes Nietzsche as her 
teacher; while a host of European young men 
and women try to derive moral sanction for 
their creeds of free love and promiscuity 
from the same spring. 

This confusion of views is not to be won- 
dered at, for Nietzsche’s estimate of woman 
seems to have been different at different times 
in his life. Schopenhauer’s extreme anti-fem- 
inist views, Wagner’s idolatrous worship of 
woman, both left a deep impress on his mind. 
He evidently regarded woman as the eternal 
paradox—at once the “parasite” that preys 
upon man, and the inspirer who lifts him to 
the heights. On the one hand we find him 
saying: “The perfect woman is a higher type 
of being than the perfect man, and a much 
rarer creature besides;” on the other, that 
“the essential nature of woman is superficial- 
ity.” 

Nietzsche had no patience whatever with 
the higher education of women. For woman, 
he declares, education is only an adornment. 
What does woman care for truth? “For the 
sake of all that is,” he cries, “do not give the 
girls a high school education!” He strikes a 
more serious note in speaking of the woman’s 
movement: 






“It is precisely because I have a higher, deeper, 
and more scientific conception of woman than the 
emancipators and the emancipatresses that I op- 
pose her emancipation. I know better wherein 
the strength of women lies, and I say to them: 
‘You know not what you do! Their present en- 
deavors will lead to the destruction of their in- 
stincts.” 


The deepest instincts of woman, from 
Nietzsche’s point of view, are her sex instincts. 


She fulfils her destiny most completely in her 
relation to man. If this be conceded, the ques- 
tion arises: Is woman’s relation to man pri- 
marily passional and inspirational, or is it pri- 
marily the relation of mother and begetter of 
his children? Nietzsche would certainly an- 
swer that neither of these aspects of woman’s 
influence can be ignored in any true philosophy 
of life. He had none of that sense of the 
sinfulness of sex relation inculcated by Puri- 
tanism and exalted into a religious doctrine 
by such thinkers as Tolstoy. He felt a certain 
beauty in ali great passion. He went so far 
as to say: “Chastity is a virtue for some, but 
for many it is almost a vice. Do I advise you 
to deaden your senses? I admonish you to 
preserve the innocence of your senses, that you 
may be perfect at least as the animal. But to 
the animal belongs innocence.” 

He even worked himself into poetic ecstasies 
over carnal love. But he would have been the 
last to admit that carnal passion alone is the 
basis of true marriage. He cuts short one of 
his erotic rhapsodies with the statement: “But 
I will put a fence around my thoughts and 
also around my words, to keep out the swine 
and the enthusiasts from breaking into my 
garden.” For, as he says in another place, 
“I have never desecrated the name of love.” 

The union of man and woman to ennoble 
themselves and to create something greater 
than themselves—this is the ideal of marriage 
which Nietzsche holds before us, and to which 
he would subordinate all personal desires, all 
momentary rights and demands. True love 
must transcend the merely sensual. “Whence,” 
he asks, “the sudden passions of a man for 
a woman, the profound inward passion? 
Leastwise from sensuality alone. But when a 
man finds a combination of weakness, depend- 
ence, and pride in the same person, then some- 
thing takes place in him; he is both 
touched and offended. It is at this point that 
the fount of a great love springs up.” Even 
this exalted conception fails to convey 
Nietzsche’s full ideal, and he adds: 


“Thou art young and wishest to marry and 
have a child. But I ask thee, art thou a man who 
dareth wish for a child? 
one, the self-subduer, the master of thy 
and thy virtues? Thus I ask thee. 


Art thou the victorious 
senses 
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“I would that thy child were born of thy vic- 
tory and thy freedom. Thus thou shalt build 
beyond thyself. But first thou must be built thy- 
self—square in body and soul. Thou shalt not 
only propagate thyself, but propagate thyself up- 
— To this may the garden of marriage help 
thee! 

“Marriage,—thus I call the will of two beings 
to create another who shall be more than they 
who created it. Marriage I call reverence unto 
each other, as unto those who will such a will. 

“You shall some day love beyond yourselves; 
but first learn to love! And therefore ye have 
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had to drink the bitter cup of your love. Bitter- 
ness is in the cup even of the best love: thus it 
bringeth longing for the Superman! Speak, 
brother, is that thy will unto marriage? Holy I 


call such a will and such a marriage.” 

Woman is as necessary to the consumma- 
tion of this perfect marriage as man; and in 
woman, the indispensable mate, the mother of 
the transfigured man of the future, Nietzsche 
undoubtedly foresaw and welcomed the Super- 
woman. 





THE FATAL FLAWS IN 


N THE unhappy soul of man,” ex- 

claims Percy Redfern, an English 
P student of Tolstoy, “it is the half- 
wd truth which is the dangerous thing. 
It drives the bomb of the terrorist and puts 
the black cap on the judge. It divides men 
into impossible Tories and impossible Anar- 
chists. It makes at once ascetics and liber- 
tines.” And this fatal half-truth, Mr. 
fern assures us, has no more distinguished 
living exponent than Leo Tolstoy, a thinker 
who, for all his genius, is incapable, so we 
are told, of seeing life whole. 

Mr. Redfern used to be an ardent disciple 
of Tolstoy. He still professes deep venera- 
tion for him. But he is no longer willing to 
be an unquestioning disciple. He claims the 
right to sift the wheat from the chaff, and to 
detach the truth in Tolstoy’s philosophy from 
what he has come to regard as its error. To 
this task he dedicates an earnest and well- 
written book.* 





“Hail, Tolstoy! bold, archaic shape, 
Rude pattern of the man to be’— 


says Ernest Crosby, in one of his poems. Un- 
happily, comments Mr. Redfern, it is the 
rudeness which is the most obvious trait in 
Tolstoy’s character. This English critic goes 
on to say: 


“It is Tolstoy’s fate—perhaps the purpose which 
he serves—to drive away from him, again and 
again, the very sympathies which he has called 
into action. He teaches men to believe in pity 
and love—and the scornful, censorious, spoilt 
aristocrat that is in him seizes upon the gentle 
creed, and judges men by it as by a moral law. 
He leads men to the spirit of Christianity—and 
the dogmatic monk whom his soul harbors drags 
them on to a new literalism. ‘The chalice, that 


*Torstoy: A Srupy. By Percy Redfern. A. C. Fifield, 


London. 


Red- . 


TOLSTOY’S TEACHING 


once held the wine,’ because it is now empty must 
be flung away, without regard for its own value; 
and when we cannot drink without a vessel we 
are offered the hermit’s leather bottle. It is then 
that Tolstoy becomes Mr. George Moore’s ‘man 
of harsh, bleak mind,’ having the ‘lean gesticula- 
tions of a Jeremiah.’ » 


The great strength of Tolstoy, as Mr. Red- 
fern interprets him, lies in his singleness of 
vision and in his sincerity. His greatest 
weaknesses are attributed to narrowness and 
egotism. He “charms by his simplicity, until 
we forget that life itself is infinitely too com- 
plex to be reduced to any few simple state- 
ments.” He “omits many things needing to 
be recognized, and just those least likely to 
trouble a Russian count still living a secluded 
life in the depths of the country.” To follow 
the argument further: 


“It is this squire of Yasnaya Polyana, who sees 
nothing but vanity in the study of the Milky Way. 
He pours an undiscriminating scorn upon all the 
‘precious doctors,’ and ridicules bacterial research. 
Returning a volume of Matthew Arnold’s poems 
to Aylmer Maude, he remarks, ‘What a pity they 
were not written in prose!’ and the same spirit 
or lack of it underlies the exaggerations of his 
otherwise original and wholesome criticism of 
Shakespeare. He looks with the eye of a Luddite 
upon the honest and delicate human skill that is 
treasured in machinery. Workmen’s organiza- 
tions and demonstrations, all congresses, the 
necessary and inspiriting agitations of women for 
equal rights with men—these, like his country’s 
first Duma, arouse his contempt. Not always, but 
frequently, love between man and woman is re- 
duced by him to a business of providing children 
—raw material, in his view, of which there al- 
ready exists more than is properly used. 

The determination of all human issues becomes a 
mere child’s play—as were to Ruskin his verbal 
triumphs and rules of life on paper—and thus it 
is that while men are puzzled by a truth which is 
like truth as a fairy is like a human being, Tol- 
stoy, on the other hand, is finding it possible to 
think that ‘strange as it may seem’ he alone is 


























right. Truly, he alone would be right if a million 
details had not been left out of account.” 

Mr. Redfern’s criticism pierces deeper. He 
charges Tolstoy with depreciating the social 
factors in progress, and the elements of per- 
sonality that are revealed through association. 
The Tolstoyan doctrine would seem to be noth- 
ing if not a spiritual doctrine, yet Mr. Red- 
fern thinks, with Merejkowski, that Tolstoy 
has “too great sense of the body, too little 
sense of the spirit.” His gospel of non-re- 
sistance is too one-sided. Aids to the under- 
standing of life are ignored or rejected. The 
theory of evolution is summarily dismissed. 
Historical differences between the practical 
effects of theistic and pantheistic religion 
are disregarded. Beliefs and traditions dear 
to countless thousands are swept aside as 
“meaningless fables,” “crafty and harmful 
lies.” Thus, the total effect of Tolstoy’s teach- 
ing is to divide men, instead of unifying them. 
“A great and almost fatal characteristic,” 
says Mr. Redfern, ‘“‘of Tolstoy’s religious faith, 
or, rather, of its translation into action, is— 
fellowship by disassociation, agreement by dis- 
sent, service by withdrawal, truth by dis- 
avowal, love by ‘non-acting.’ Suspect that 
every religious association is spiritually in- 
solvent, be of none, and you will gain every- 
thing they stand for.” To quote further: 


“Yet Tolstoy is too keen a realist to talk non- 
sense. His most impulsive statement contains 
some truth. The worst to be said is that in his 
occasional writing, and often in his profounder 
work, he is antithetical, not synthetical. Away at 
Yasnaya Polyana he lives a life different from 
ours amidst the hurry and action of cities; and, 
seeing the other side of things, where we are 
indiscriminately for he is equally against. It is 
more natural for us to agree with Mazzini, the 
citizen and man of action, the believer in the 
family, the association, the nation, the church, in 
historical progress, democracy and modern civil- 
ization as a stepping stone to a world of freedom 
and humanity. Uncompromising in his honesty, 
Tolstoy insists upon those other things which ap- 
pear only to a hermit. And if he errs in reject- 
ing their contraries, we must not, but seek to 
grasp and include all. To come to the point, we 
must strive to hold in its purity the individual 
faith of the solitary, while adding to it the quick- 
ening, broadening, humanizing gifts of associa- 
tion.’ 


Ideas are born of individuals, Mr. Redfern 
reminds us, but it is by association they are 
developed. Therefore, to “return to the Gos- 
pels,” as Tolstoy proposes, is “an arbitrary 
and barren proceeding.” It has temporary 
virtues, but behind them lie the blunders of the 
“return to nature.” In this connection Mr. 


Redfern writes further: 
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“Christianity before the church is like English 
speech before English literature. There is a debt 
to the church—not to the bigots and tyrants 
who availed themselves of its power, nor to the 
generations of officials for whom during the ages 
it has found comfortable quarters, but to those 
who built it stone by stone. It is a debt to 
those who received the gospel message in days 
when it brought life and death—both—and who 
shaped it for the aid of man under the stress 
of a great and stern experience of human na- 
ture. If we begin afresh and with the gospels, 
we shall only learn painfully and slowly the 
greater part of that which the Catholic Church 
can teach us easily. 

“This does not mean taking an exaggerated 
view of the church—Greek, Roman, Anglican— 
for in our day it has proved itself to be an 
entirely human institution. Like any other, it 
has grown old with years and become the slave 
of tradition and system. Religion with the or- 
thodox has languished, while in heretics like 
Tolstoy it has breathed and lived. Yet 
religion obviously has depended for its effect- 
iveness chiefly upon the churches; and if organ- 
ized Christianity, East and West, as a whole, 
would so reform itself as to serve religion still, 
instead of governing it, the church might com- 
mand the future. But the condition is impera- 
tive. Between the creeds, traditions and forms 
of the past and the men and women of to-day 
there is the new world discovered through the 
study of nature, history and society and man. 
To ignore this fact, or to deal with it cheaply 
by suffering only details to be reconsidered, is 
to reject a power of understanding made pos- 
sible to us by God Himself.” 


There is an obverse side to Tolstoy’s nar- 
rowness and egotism, Mr. Redfern admits; 
and he closes with a word of whole-hearted 
praise: 


“A few years ago Tolstoy’s portrait, by Repin, 
was, by order of the authorities, withdrawn from 
exhibition in Russia, because of the flowers 
heaped before it and the demonstrations it oc- 
casioned. Now the name of Tolstoy arouses lit- 
tle enthusiasm in his native land. Popular favor 
is as it has always been. But Tolstoy is unaffected. 
To-day this surpassing artist, this man of profound 
genius and world-wide fame, remains as he 
was ten, twenty years past. He thinks of 
himself as a poor and unprofitable servant of the 
Gospel; he takes rye bread and lentils for his 
meals lest he should demand too much from the 
world; he opens the treasures of his heart and 
mind to every seeker, high or low, Russian or 
European, white or black, providing only that the 
inquirer is sincere and of good will. Amidst the 
miseries of his country, the needless starvation 
of the peasants, the brutality of the government, 
the hatred of the revolutionists, the slow horrors 
of a public peace that is civil war, this old world- 
weary Ulysses of the Spirit awaits the last de- 
liverance, yet continues to teach how the King- 
dom of Heaven may come on earth, and to be- 
lieve with all who believe in it. Whatever we 
think about his teaching (and no honest man may 
entirely reject it, or even the greater part of it), 
in all the world there is no large public figure so 
human, so arresting as that of Tolstoy.” 
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WILLIAM BLAKE AS THE PONTIFF OF A NEW 
SPIRITUAL DISPENSATION 


JLAKE is in the air,” says James 
Huneker; “he may even prove as 
\ popular as Ibsen. . . . In ten 

Eniewrcet years he may be the pontiff of a 
new dispensation.” This startling prophecy 
is but the last word in a mass of critical com- 
mentary on Blake that has lately been pour- 
ing from English and American presses. We 
have already had occasion to notice in these 
pages (see CURRENT LITERATURE for last Feb- 
ruary) the poetic and artistic aspects of 
Blake’s genius emphasized by recent inter- 
preters. A new book* by Arthur Symons, 
and the words it has called forth from Mr. 
Huneker, have served to turn the discussion 
in another direction. 

At first sight, no figure could seem less 
promising as the pontiff of any dispensation, 
new or old, than William Blake. His gospel, 
Mr. Symons admits, “can never mean any- 
thing wholly definite or satisfying even to 
those minds best prepared to receive mystical 
doctrine.” Moreover: 

“Throughout the Prophetic Books Blake has to 
be translated out of the unfamiliar language into 
which he has tried to translate spiritual realities, 
literally, as he apprehended them. . . . In spite 
of all his marvelous lyrical discoveries, made 
when his mind was less burdened by the weight 
of a controlling message, he found himself, when 
he attempted to make an intelligible system out 
of the ‘improvisations of the spirit, and to ex- 
press the system with literal accuracy, the half- 
helpless captive of formal words, conventional 
rhythms, a language not drawn direct from its 
source. Thus we find, in the Prophetic Bcoks, 
neither achieved poems nor an achieved philos- 
ophy. The philosophy, has reached us only in 
splendid fragments (the glimmering of stars out 
of separate corners of a dark sky), and we shall 
never know to what extent those fragments were 
once part of a whole.” 





Nevertheless, as Benjamin de Casseres, an 
American writer, points out, Blake has left 
enough that is coherent to inspire and en- 
kindle the souls of men for all time. 
“Whether or not a new dispensation is brought 
about by the influence of William Blake,” says 
Mr. de Casseres, “the interest that has been 
aroused in the man himself is significant of 
that ‘renascence of wonder’—as Watts-Dun- 
ton calls it—which will characterize the next 
fifty years.” The same writer continues (in 
the New York Sun): 





*Witttam Brake. By Arthur Symons. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 


“Blake was indeed the protagonist of this great 
movement. His was a simple nature. Simplicity 
is akin to madness, because it is nearer unity; it 
sees further and deeper and drinks directly at the 
founts of world mystery. Life is completely and, 
it would seem at times, irretrievably lost in the 
concrete — we have so carefully molded of the 
secondary and incidental characteristics of crea- 
tion a world within a world—that a poet who 
speaks directly of things as they are perceived 
by the mind not yet overlaid with the painted 
illusions of sight and not affected by the deadly 
automatism of routine is believed to have a touch 
of insanity. All absolute simplicity startles, when 
in reality it is merely the reservation of the mind 
in the bogs of matter, the perception of unity, 
mystery and supernal beauty through the blinding 
fogs of this multiplied absurdity called practical 
life. 

“Blake’s soul was a winged wonder. He was 
the Holy Innocent of Art, and we must become 
as he to enter into the now fugitive Kingdom of 
Peace. His mind seemed made up of particles 
of illuminated matter. ‘Death to the familiar,’ he 
seemed to shout all his life. Only the inconceiv- 
able and impossible and unattainable exalt. 
Blake’s soul was intelligent light. The objects of 
the external world came to that brain winged, 
etherealized—and, indeed, what are all things but 
wonder shapes in our brains?” 


Anatole France has given us for judges of 
life irony and pity. “Rather,” says Mr. de 
Casseres, “let us put upon the throne wonder 
and mystery, giving into their hands for ever- 
lasting keep the golden scepter of awe.” He 
enlarges on this thought: 


“The coming paganism will be intellectual, with 
wonder and the sense of mystery as the dom- 
inating state of consciousness. The smithies of 
wonder are within us all; therein are being 
forged the poets and dramatists and artists and 
philosophers of this coming spiritual attitude. 
Blake, Yeats, Rodin, Maeterlinck are the fore- 
runners of this wonder time, this newer paganism. 
In that ascension and abiding in the wonder mood 
we shall have left the rags and tatters of old 
faiths and customs behind us—even the belief in 
good and evil. At one step we may, each of us, 
return to the primal day—have not Blake and 
Yeats achieved the step? Why not all of us? 
Man will then be seen as the epic of wonder, and 
time itself but an incident of brain method. Men 
have stood on that height and, unlike Halvard 
Solness, have not fallen mangled back into the 
morasses of the commonplace. 

“The brain that stands astare with wonder is 
the first and last word in rational cosmic atti- 
tude. And whether we find this ecstasy in the 
skull of a Spinoza or it seethes in stupendous 
vortices of a rhapsody behind the foreheads of a 
Wagner or a Liszt or burns with a ‘hard gemlike 
flame’ in the cerebral cells of a Walter Pater, 
cleanses and makes sane a Blake or startles into 
a ravished immobility the mind of a Walt Whit- 




















man when he contemplated the hair on the back 
of his hand—it is all one; it is the return to the 
‘primal day,’ the perception and celebration of the 
unutterable mystery of things.” 

A writer in the New York Evening Post 
feels no answering thrill in contemplating the 
approach of the new spiritual era so elo- 
quently predicted by Mr. de Casseres. He 
pictures the Blake worshipers as “a class of 
hungry souls who, having graduated from 
Dante, Shelley, Whitman, and a succession 
of other gospels, have at last fixed their in- 
tellectual teeth on Blake;” and adds: “You 
will meet little circles of them here and there 
in the country, sad-eyed women and feline- 
looking men, who find in the Prophetic Books 
the last word of spiritual truth.” 

A New York Sun correspondent is also 
unsympathetic to the new gospel. He says:, 

“The fact is that all of us have within us a 
consciousness of our fallen state, and such is our 
perversity that when a semi-madman_ touches 
upon that chord we mistake effect for cause. 

“None of us but realizes at some time of life 
that he is an integral part of the vast universe, 
capable of things that lie in the great mystery 
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Alas, 
and not until 
we are again as were Adam and Eve before their 
fall will we be free and simple and Godlike. 

“It is true, as Mr. de Casseres so well says, that 
‘life is completely, and it would jseem at times 


beyond, and longs to be at it in this life. 
it is a condition that confronts us; 


irretrievably lost in the concrete,’ but this is a 
proof that something is inherently wrong in man 
which requires greater power than man’s to cure. 

“The return to the primal day which Mr. de 
Casseres identifies with Wagner’s rhapsodies and 
Walter Pater’s ‘hard gemlike flame’ is but the 
—_ action of the senses and not the thing it- 
self. 


Blake had his own notions of Biblical truth, 
and on one occasion, according to gossip, he 
proposed to add a second wife to his house- 
hold, after the fashion of the Old Testament 
patriarchs. Mrs. Blake wept, and the plan 
was never carried out. The tongue of gossip 
has also perpetuated a story that Blake and 
his wife used to sit in their garden, divested 
of garments, in a state of paradisiacal inno- 
cence. “I trust,” concludes the Sun corre- 
spondent, “that the new spiritual movement 
will not include such propositions as Blake is 
said to have made to his wife.” 





THE CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE OF BERNARD SHAW’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


ERNARD SHAW began his jour- 
nalistic propaganda at the age of 
twenty by solemnly announcing to 
an indifferent public that he was an 
atheist; he will probably end it one of the 
most deeply religious and truly constructive 
forces in the world to-day. For behind Shaw 
the dramatist and Shaw the Socialist politician 
is the all-pervasive thinker and philosopher of 
whom the “G. B. S.” of our newspaper para- 
graphs is but a comic mask. “G. B. S.,” he 
himself confesses, “gets on my nerves and 
bores me, except,” he adds shrewdly, “when he 
is working out something solid for me, or 
saying what I want said.” Like Aristophanes 
and Heine, with whom he is akin, Shaw 
laughs when he is most tragically serious; but 
unlike them, he is more the practical phi- 
losopher than either wit or dramatist. “The 
discriminating few,” says Holbrook Jackson, 
editor of The New Age (London), in his au- 
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thoritative monograph * on Shaw, “have learnt | 


that his various mediums of expression are 
the interpretations of a philosophy as con- 
sistent as Euclid.” 





*Bernarp SHaw. By Holbrook Jackson. G. W. Jacobs 


& Company, Philadelphia. 





What, then, is the philosophy of this ex- 
traordinary man who can interest and stimu- 
late large audiences of the most critical play- 
goers in London, Berlin or New York, at the 
same time sitting as vestryman or borough 
councilor, “a steady attendant at committee 
meetings and a level-headed man of business, 
patient of detail and administrative drudgery ;” 
who can turn out volumes of expert musical 
and dramatic criticism while giving himself 
without stint to the most exacting socialistic 
propaganda; and who can finally step into the 
pulpit of the London City Temple and there 
reverently present his religious belief in words 
which attract the attention of the world? Mr. 
Jackson, in his monograph, endeavors to make 
clear Shaw’s philosophy of life which recog- 
nizes “in money the first need and in poverty 
the vilest sin of man and society.” 

“It is the business of the philosopher,” as- 
serts Mr. Jackson, “to be engaged not so 


much with his own ideas as with finding ex- 
pression for those ideas necessary to his age 
which have not yet been adequately expressed 
That is to say, the 
He 
He 


in the terms of his era.” 
philosopher is the interpreter of his age. 
tells his contemporaries what they mean. 








“BEWARE OF THE MAN WHOSE GOD IS IN THE SKIES!” 


Such is the fundamentally human note of Bernard Shaw’s religion. Not ‘‘Hitch your wagon to a star,” but 
“Put your shoulder to the wheel,” is the burden of his message. 











translates the dreams, thoughts and aspira- 
tions of his time into the currency of common 
thought, and in doing this indicates fresh 
lines of action. What distinguishes Bernard 
Shaw from other modern philosophers is not 
originality but individuality of expression, and 
the closeness with which his ideas are related 
to the every-day needs of society. “This dif- 
ference,” Mr. Jackson goes on to say, “is one 
of the chief causes of his many incisions into 
popular conventions and the consequent intel- 
lectual bloodshed.” So long as a philosopher 
remains isolated from close relations with the 
doings of his fellows, so long as he merely 
theorizes, he is likely to be left to his own 
devices. But once he begins to apply his ideas 
to daily affairs, trouble may be looked for. 
The vital philosopher, however, is sure, sooner 
or later, to do this very thing, for he realizes 
that philosophy, like art, fufils its mission just 
in the degree that it is applied to life. That 
is Bernard Shaw’s position; he is vital to the 
age, to the hour, because his ideas are con- 
stantly coming in touch with every-day af- 
fairs. Not “Hitch your wagon to a star,” 
but “Put your shoulder to the wheel,” is the 
burden of Shaw’s philosophy. As Mr. Jack- 
son puts it: 

“The central idea is the conception of the un- 
derlying energy of life as the world-will. Shaw 
has conceived this as a force—the Life-force, as 
he calls it—eternally seeking expression by in- 
struments of greater c rtainty and power. His 
closeness to reality and his insistence upon the 
concrete has made this view of things free from 
what is obscure and shadowy. At the same time, 
his clear conception of the Life-force as the 
creative will of the universe is profoundly mys- 
tical. Shaw as a thinker must indeed be classed 
with the more practical of the mystics. He has a 
similar outlook, and a like insistence upon imme- 
diate action, a lively hatred of doing nothing and 
of arguing about nothing. ; 

“The Life-force must not be imagined as stand- 
ing apart from ordinary things. It is neither an 
outside and independent deity nor a metaphysical 
toy. On the contrary, the Life-force has for Shaw 
no other existence than that of living things. Just 
as there is no such thing as poverty, but only poor 
people; just as there is no such thing as happi- 
ness, but only happy beings; or no such thing as 
‘beauty, but only beautiful things; so for Shaw 
there is no such final and complete thing as the 
world-will, but only a world willing itself toward 
ampler certainty of its end. By this attitude he 
escapes the pitfalls of the God-idea, which have 
crippled the world since the dawn of history.” 


Shaw believes that the shaping force im- 
manent in life—God, Universal Will, Super- 
conciousness, whatever we may call it—can 
only work its will through man when man at 
last becomes not only intelligent but truly wil- 
ful. 


“T tell you,” he makes his Don Juan 
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say, “that as long as I can conceive something 
better than myself I cannot be easy unless I 
am striving to bring it into existence or clear- 
ing the way for it. That is the law of my 
life. That is the working within me of Life’s 
incessant aspiration to higher organization, 
wider, deeper, intenser self-consciousness, and 
clearer self-understanding.” Shaw, moreover, 
is not only in revolt against man’s slavish way 
of looking at life, but against life’s way of 
using man. And Mr. Jackson thinks that if 
we resolutely face the facts, we must admit 
this is the only sane attitude. To continue 
his interpretation further: 


“Man for ages has been on his knees. He has 
been thanking his gods ai.d cringing before the 
unknown fates, as tho, on the one hand, they had 
given him a great bounty at considerable sacrifice 
to themselves, and, on the other, as tho he could 
only propitiate them by renouncing what little of 
the more or less problematical good things of life 
he ever possessed. He rarely imagined himself 
the injured party. Even when this happened, as 
in the case of Schopenhauer, he did not imagine 
that life was the remedy, but death. The per- 
sistence of the will to live in the face of the 
eternal and blind pain of life could only be coun- 
teracted by the resistance, the negation of the 
will. This, on the face of it, was a sounder and 
braver view of life than that which looked to 
salvation by atonement and vicarious sacrifice— 
its active negation of the will to live was at least 
impossible without a supreme use of the will to 
power. If the will to live were to be combated 
by the will to die, it was a combat that would 
have glorified and justified its cause. . . . 

“Man has really very little to be ‘thankful for.’ 
True, there is much in the world that amuses 
him, and much that affords him, more or less, 
satisfying occupation. But, after all and behind 
all, there is the fatality of ignorance and inca- 
pacity, and their children folly and waste, or, 
worse, contentment and indifference. If there is 
one sin in the present stage of evolution it is 
contentment. No human being can afford to be 
contented; and if he be so, his sin will surely 
track him down. Our poverty-stricken and cha- 
otic consciousness is reflected in our material af- 
fairs—in our hopelessly ugly cities, in our starva- 
tion, and in our disease. And just as the humility 
and contentment of the poor are bringing the gray 
hairs of civilization in sorrow to the grave, so 
the contentment of man, in the face of the mys- 
tery of life and the limits of human power, is 
reducing him to an ineffectual organism which 
ultimately must be scrapped by Nature, or the 
Life-force, as the outworn medium of a worthless 
experiment.” 


Mr. Jackson thinks that the Shavian phi- 
losophy is derived more from Shelley and 
Blake and from the scientists, Erasmus Dar- 
win and Lamarck, than from Ibsen or 
Nietzsche, to whom it is so often attributed. 
He reminds us that Shaw was an “Ibsenite” 
in his early novels, years before he had read 
Ibsen; while in Nietzsche he seems merely to 
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have discovered a similar point of view. 
Shaw himself has recently acknowledged his 
philosophical indebtedness to Samuel Butler— 
“in his own department the greatest English 
writer of the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury”—who “steadily inculcated the necessity 
and morality of a conscientious Laodiceanism 
in religion and of an earnest and constant 
sense of the importance of money.” But 
whether or not, or whence, Shaw’s philosophy 
is derivative, matters not so much as the cer- 
tainty that he comes now “not as a god- 
breaker, but rather as a god-maker.” And 
here, Mr. Jackson points out, is where his 
philosophy joins hands with religion. He is, 
of course, a heretic in matters of convention, 
precedent, and the institution. He says, “Be- 
ware of the man whose god is in the skies.” 
And he does not believe that man is an end 
in himself. “So far from the Life-force hav- 
ing as its highest purpose the salvation of 
man, he supposes, as we have seen, that the 
highest purpose of man is to realize the trend 
of the Life-force. And only to the extent 
that man becomes in this way the savior of 
the world is man of value.” Thus Mr. Jack- 
son continues: ‘ 

“The Life-force is not spending itself. in per- 
fecting so limited an instrument for its purpose. 
Man in the natural course of events must be sur- 
passed; he is no longer looked upon as an end, 
but as a means to an end. He is as much a 
creature of transition as any species in the ord:r 
of the universe. On this conception Bernard 
Shaw bases not only his distinctive criticism of 
man, but his constructive idea of the Superman. 

“It cannot be said that Shaw’s philosophy is a 
bridge between the ideas of man and Superman. 
But it is an indication of the direction. His crit- 
ical aim is an endeavor to eradicate all those 
tendencies in man that militate against Superman. 
For Superman is his conception of the procession 
of the species at the point when the Life-force 
shall have found an efficient instrument for carry- 
ing out its purpose. And all Shaw’s constructive 
proposals are designed to lead man toward 
Superman, from blind and imperfect subjection to 
conscious co-operation with the Life-force.” 


Shaw substitutes for “Duty” (that which is 
imposed upon us, right or wrong, by the will 
of others) Right Action. In opposition to 
Carlyle’s “Do the Duty which lies nearest 
thee, which thou knowest to be a Duty,” 
Shaw says, “The repudiation of Duty is the 
first step toward progress.” For man, he 
believes, by attempting in the name of this 
entirely man-made, fallible, and often tyran- 
nical Duty “to suppress the world-will, which 
is only another name for instinct, has come 
nearer to the negation of life than any other 
species.” Shaw may well be called an apostle 
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of the era of will, of that new theology which 
expresses neither the fear nor the love of 
God, but rather the endeavor to perform the 
will of God. In conclusion, Mr. Jackson says: 


“Just as we-must look upon the institutions as 
the tools of a: generation to be discarded or im- 
proved upon by succeeding generations, so must 
we recognize that the intellect’'and its methods of 
expression are, in the same way, means of life, 
and not ends in themselves. The desire of the 
Life-force for brains should be met by man, not 
by the indifference of reason eternally looking 
back at itself, but by the concentration of the 
mind upon the blindness of life, urging forward 
toward the light. This is the contemplative atti- 
tude; it is the attitude of co-operation with life 
for the sake of living, in the sense that living is 
growth, creation; and growth and creation are 
power, wisdom, joy. 

“Generally speaking, few would disagree with 
such a doctrine. Probably all men mean the same 
thing, altho it works out differently in practice: 
just as all the leaves on a tree desire to be leaves, 
and all are leaves, but no two are alike. The 
differences are similar to the differences in the 
fiber of the mind of man. Bernard Shaw has one 
great underlying idea which will always exon- 
erate him from cynicism, just as his compassion 


‘with suffering beings exonerates him from the 


charge of callous intellectualism: it is his belief 
that what man wants man can get. This is the 
highest compliment ever paid to man, and is, 
properly speaking, the quintessence of Shaw.” 

A reviewer in Mr. Jackson’s own paper, 
The New Age, thinks that the philosophy of 
life thus expounded is not worthy of Shaw 
because, altho it is very interesting, it is not 
logical and “one of the most remarkable things 
about Mr. Shaw is his capacity for making 
things hang together.” The difficult question 
is put to Mr. Jackson: “If the Life-force is 
not a metaphysical toy, what, in the name of 
philosophy, is it?” Another reviewer, in the 
London Outlook, compliments Mr. Jackson on 
the lucidity of his interpretation of a philos- 
ophy “that can be neither understood nor 
embraced by the normally constituted spirit.” 

Disciples of the Shavian philosophy are 
many ; but with the great common sense which 
distinguishes the man, Shaw discourages all 
followers. In the Fabian Society of London, 
on whose executive committee he has served 
since 1884, writing tracts, lecturing and help- 
ing shape its political policy, he refuses to be 
regarded as either pastor or “panjandrum,” as 
anything, in fact, but a fellow-worker, by the 
young and active minds now flocking into the 
society. The “panjandrum position,” espe- 
cially, is one which he “energetically repu- 
diates.” To all would-be disciples Shaw says, 
in effect, with Nietzsche: Follow yourselves 
and you will find me; follow me and you 
will lose both me and yourselves. 
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AN ENGLISH EXPLANATION OF THE GROWTH OF 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE . 


FF, AS Prof. William James has 
vi lately said, the spread of the Chris- 
tian Science movement means that 
“a wave of religious activity analo- 
gous in some respects to the spread of early 
Christianity, Buddhism and Mohammedanism 
is passing over our American world,” it be- 
hooves us all to acquaint ourselves with the 
sources of vitality that lie behind this new 
propaganda. It has been generally assumed 
that the rapid growth of Christian Science is 
due to its healing power; but Herbert W. 
Horwill, an English clergyman and journalist, 
who has had ample opportunities. for study- 
ing the movement at first hand, comes to the 
conclusion that it owes its influence quite as 
much to its theological doctrines and church 
organization. Mrs. Eddy herself, he points 
out, has said that the mission of Christian 
Science is “not primarily one of physical 
healing” (“Science and Health,” p. 150). 
The church of Christ, Scientist, is more 
than a new therapeutic agency; it is, in Mr. 
Horwill’s words, “a formally constituted re- 
ligious organization offering not merely to 
rid its members of dependence upon medical 
aid, but to take the entire responsibility for 
such nourishment and guidance of the spir- 
itual life as is normally associated with the 
idea of a church.” 

The real significance of Christian Science, 
Mr. Horwill asserts, lies in its exemplifica- 
tion of a principle familiar to every student of 
social and religious phenomena—the tendency 
to reaction. It is a commonplace of ecclesias- 
tical and political history alike that in the mo- 
mentary popularity of every heresy and re- 
bellion, as well as in the permanent success 
of every reformation and revolution, we may 
see the swinging of the pendulum. The Chris- 
tian Science movement is no exception to this 
general rule. 

The reaction to which Mr. Horwill refers 
is not necessarily or mainly a reaction against 
the excessive use of drugs and medicines. 
This factor has undoubtedly entered into the 
spread of Christian Science, but “on the 
whole,” says Mr. Horwill, “the proportion of 
the population, even in America, which to-day 
spends its money on advertised drugs, is prob- 
ably smaller than that which half a century 
or a century ago dosed itself steadily with 
home-made concoctions or doctors’ prescrip- 
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tions.” The reaction is rather one against an 
antiquated and bewildering theology. Mr. 
Horwill writes on this point (in The London 
Quarterly Review) : 


“Theologically, the power of reaction is illus- 
trated by the doctrine which practically underlies 
the Christian Science svstem, namely, that God, 
being wholly good, is incapable of producing sin, 
sickness, and death, and that therefore it is not 
possible for Him to have created man subject to 
this triad of errors (‘Science and Health,’ p. 
356). It is a common phrase of Christian Science 
that God cannot have ‘arranged for’ human suf- 
fering. This is the doctrine that is put in the 
forefront in attempts to commend the system to 
outsiders. They are told over and over again 
that God is not only good but perfect goodness, 
and that accordingly suffering cannot be ordained 
by Him. Mrs. Eddy’s peculiar theory of matter 
is practically a device for explaining away such 
facts of life as appear inconsistent with this posi- 
tion. . . The doctrine quoted is practically 
all that you have to believe: everything else is 
merely its application. In place of the elaborate 
catechisms and confessions of the churches the 
disciple has nothing to master but a creed of one 
article. No subtle discriminations test his skill 
to ‘divide a hair ’twixt south and southwest side.’ 
The study of religion, so perplexing hitherto, is 
purged of its technicalities, and the great con- 
troversies of centuries are resolved into one plain 
formula. There is no longer any need for appre- 
hension lest, by some inadvertent excess here or 
deficiency there, one stray unawares into heresy. 
The day is even past for any concern about the 
result of conflicts between science and faith, for 
the teaching of Mrs. Eddy is at the same time 
‘essentially pure religion’ and ‘essentially pure 
Christian Science appeals to its ad- 
herents not onlv as bringing theology into touch 
with ‘practical life. but as relieving it from the 
odium of being a subject that taxes and worries 
the intelligence.” 


In worship, as well as in creed, the Chris- 
tian Science movement is interpreted by Mr. 
Horwill as a notable reactiontoward simplicity. 
He thinks that there has been a tendency on 
the part of many of the _ non-liturgical 
churches in America to develop an unduly 
elaborate order of service. The choir, for in- 
stance, “has extended its functions to such 
a point that a great part of the average serv- 
ice could with difficulty be distinguished from 
a musical festival.” Christian Science comes 
to correct this tendency. It offers a routine 
whose freedom from display would satisfy a 
Quaker. or a Plymouth Brother. It even dis- 
penses with audible prayer. “Audible prayer,” 
says its textbook (“Science and Health,” p. 
7), “is impressive; it gives momentary so- 
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lemnity and elevation to thought; but does it 
produce any lasting benefit? The 
motives for verbal prayer may embrace too 
much love of applause to induce or encourage 
Christian sentiment. The danger 
from audible prayer is that it may lead us 
into temptation. By it we may become invol- 
untary hypocrites, uttering desires which are 
not real.” - Mr. Horwill goes on to comment: 


“A more surprising feature of Christian 
Science—indeed, one of the most startling facts 
we meet in the whole course of this study—is the 
absence from its services of any preaching, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. We have come to 
think of the pulpit as the most effective agency 
both for propaganda and for edification. It is by 
preaching that we expect new members to be 
added to our churches, and believers to be in- 
structed and established in the faith. Now Chris- 
tian Science has gained its rapid successes with- 
out availing itself of this customary means of in- 
fluencing the public mind. Residents in any Eng- 
lish town, where it has gained a foothold, will be 
able to recall only an occasional visit from a 
Christian Science lecturer, and even these visits 
are not undertaken except when the establishment 
of a local branch has already aroused the curios- 
ity of the neighborhood to such a degree that it 
is thought desirable to remove ‘misconceptions. 
It is not by preaching, either outdoor or indoor, 
that the numbers of the sect are augmented, but 
by the public testimony and private conversation 
of adherents. In the regular services no attempt 
is made to profit by the personality of an able 
speaker. The place of the sermon is taken by 
the reading of extracts from Mrs. Eddy’s ‘Science 
and Health,’ which are introduced as expositions 
of the scriptural lessons. All independent public 
instruction or exhortation is prohibited by the 
laws of the church. Preachers of all denomina- 
tions may well ponder the significance of this 
peculiarity. Does it mean that people are tired 
of homilies, short or long, plain or ornate, elo- 
quent or dull? Does it point to a desire for such 
teaching as is ostensibly a paraphrase of Scrip- 
ture in preference to an argument or an essay 
or an appeal? Or is the clue to be found in the 
ex cathedra character of Mrs. Eddy’s commen- 
tary, as opposed to the unauthorized and varying 
opinions of individual minds? Whatever the 
reason, here is the fact, that Christian Science 
has made its converts and kept them without 
using the possible resources of the pulpit.” 


A similar regard for simplicity is to be 
noted in the ecclesiastical organization of the 
movement. Mr. Horwill writes in this con- 
nection : 


“Being able to do without preachers or pastors, 
it is free from the complications which tend to 
arise from the existence of a clerical body. The 
only organization that is required is the very 
simple one of directors elected for the manage- 
ment of financial affairs. There can emerge in 
Christian Science no controversies concerning 
patronage, or the limits of priestly authority, or 
the proportion of ministerial to lay representation 
in church courts. There are no problems of min- 
isterial training or support. A regular order in 
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the public services is guaranteed by the election 
of official ‘readers’ responsible for the conduct of 
worship according to the prescribed routine, but 
their duties can be performed by any person of 
average education. The college, which has been 
established in Boston, is not a place of clerical 
education, but a ‘school of Christian Science 
mind-healing’ for the professional training of such 
practitioners as prefer the system of Mrs. Eddy 
to that of the ordinary medical schools. It is 
certainly curious that just when the Society of 
Friends is in many places showing an aspiration 
for a modified form of the regular ministry, there 
should appear this reversion to the simplicity of 
the early Quaker organization.” 


Christian Science is also regarded by Mr. 
Horwill as one phase of the contemporary 
movement of protest against the domination 
of the male sex. He points out: 


“It is the first church, since the time of Joanna 
Southcott—whose followers, it may be observed 
in passing, once numbered as many as 100,000— 
that has been founded by a woman. It appeals, 
more perhaps than many of them realize, to the 
craving of women for religious equality with men. 
It is emphasized by ‘Science and Health’ that just 
as woman in the Garden of Eden was the first to 
confess her fault and to abandon the erroneous 
belief in material life and intelligence, so to-day 
woman has been the first to interpret the Scrip- 
tures in their true sense (p. 534). The same 
text-book calls attention to the rights especially 
accorded to women by Christian Science, and 
urges the equalization of the laws affecting the 
two sexes (p. 63). In striking contrast with the 
restrictions of the older churches is the Christian 
Science practice of appointing a lady member to 
one of the two readerships in each local church. 
Christian Science has therefore strong elements 
of attraction for women who resent the status of 
inferiority imposed upon them by most other re- 
ligious communities. In this church, the founder 
and infallible authority, revered by all its ad- 
herents as the discoverer of profound religious 
truths hidden from the world since the beginning 
of the Christian era, is a woman; and whatever 
distinctions, offices and opportunities of service or 
administration it offers to men are habitually 
shared by women on precisely the same terms.” 


Mr. Horwill’s article is not to be understood 
as an indorsement of either the theology or 
the church methods of Christian Science. It 
is simply an attempt to indicate in what di- 
rections the rapid growth of the movement 
suggests points for consideration. He thinks 
that church leaders in every denomination 
have something to learn from Christian 
Science, and that the efficiency of all the 
churches will be promoted by a greater em- 
phasis on practical religion; by a simplification 
of theology, methods of worship, and organi- 
zation; and by a fuller recognition of the 
apostolic truth that in Christ there is neither 
male nor female. There can be no doubt, he 
adds, that “Christian Science has ‘come to 
stay,’ and not only to stay, but also to grow.” 
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A “MODERN MIRAGE OF THE GOSPEL” 


RINGING protest against subver- 
sive theological doctrine masquerad- 
ing under the guise of Christian 
faith has lately been given utterance 
by a leading Methodist scholar, Prof. Olin A. 
Curtis, of Drew Theological Seminary. He 
addresses himself in particular to the religious 
theories propounded by the eminent English 
scientist, Sir Oliver Lodge, but includes in his 
condemnation a number of other pantheistic 
thinkers. These new prophets, he intimates, 
are blind leaders of the blind. Their teachings 
remind him of what he once saw on Lake 
Michigan—“a ship in the sky sailing upside 
down toward the moon!” 

It has taken Professor Curtis some time to 
reach this view. He says that he approached 
the books and articles of Sir Oliver Lodge with 
feelings of respect, and that when he started 
to read Sir Oliver’s latest work, “The Sub- 
stance of Faith Allied with Science,”* it was 
with the expectation that he was about to en- 
joy a profound confessional utterance similar 
to Romanes’s “Thoughts on Religion.” “The 
Substance of Faith” is a Credo expressed in 
the form of a catechism, and its gist has been 
reproduced in these pages (see Current Lit- 
ERATURE, September, 1906). Professor Curtis 
very soon discovered that Sir Oliver’s book 
has nothing in common with that of his fa- 
mous predecessor, who returned to the Chris- 
tian fold after years of alienation. “Then,” 
says Professor Curtis, “I tried the catechism 
as a Western expression of ‘the Oriental ten- 
dency in mystical man,’ such an expression as 
came out in Emerson’s essay on the Over- 
Soul. (‘Somewhat higher in each of us over- 
looks this by-play, and Jove nods to Jove be- 
hind each of us.’)” After further reading he 
was obliged to give up his second notion of 
the catechism also. Finally, after several days 
of questioning, it suddenly dawned upon him: 
“Why, this is the same thing—both religiously 
and philosophically the same thing —as that 
which Mr. Campbell has more bunglingly 
given in his New Theology. And both are the 
same thing as that which Mrs. Mary Baker 
Glover Eddy has more shrewdly, more mar- 
ketably, given in her ‘Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures.’ ” 

The chain of argument on which this con- 
clusion rests is worthy of careful study, and 
opens with an examination of Sir Oliver 








*Tue SusBstTance oF FairH ALLIED WITH Science. By Sir 
Oliver Lodge. Harper & Brothers. 


Lodge’s attitude toward God. Concerning the 
Divine Being, says Professor Curtis, the teach- 
ing of the catechism is similar to that of John 
Fiske, namely, God is a guasi Person. In our 
limitation and need we are permitted to think 
of God in an anthropomorphic manner. Ac- 
cording to Sir Oliver, “it is impossible to de- 
fine such a term as ‘God,’ but it is permissible 
reverently to use the term for a mode of re- 
garding the Universe as invested with what 
in human beings we call personality, con- 
sciousness, and other forms of intelligence, 
emotion and will.” The real test of any theory 
of deity is to be found at the point of divine 
immanence. What is the teaching of the cate- 
chism at that point? To say that Sir Oliver 
is a monist conveys nothing definite, for there 
are monists as far apart as Professor Bowne 
is from Professor Haeckel. The important 
question is: “Does Sir Oliver’s conception of 
monism amount to ultimate pantheism?” To 
this Professor Curtis replies (in The Meth- 
odist Review) : 

“It surely does, if I understand him. Again 
and again (as in various excellent statements 
concerning man’s freedom) he seems to protect 
the reality of man’s separateness in personal be- 
ing, but sooner or later it turns out that this 
protection is for ‘practical purposes’ and is never 
truly fundamental. This so-called ‘prac- 
tical view’ satisfies many to-day, but I am not 
satisfied. It is nothing but the pantheist’s way 
of flinching when he cannot.explain man’s total 
experience under the terms of his own theory.” 


Professor Curtis is as little satisfied with 
Sir Oliver’s treatment of “the fall of man” 
and the problem of evil as with his conception 
of God. In the usual manner of the evolution- 
ist, Sir Oliver regards the so-called “fall” as 
a necessary feature in the normal process of 
development, that is to say, as “a fall upward.” 
He says: “At a certain stage of development 
man became conscious of a difference between 
right and wrong, so that thereafter, when his 
actions fell below a normal standard of con- 
duct, he felt ashamed and sinful. He thus 
lost his animal innocency, and entered on a 
long period of human effort and failure; 
nevertheless, the consciousness of degradation 
marked a rise in the scale of existence.” 
Again Sir Oliver writes: “A fall it might 
seem, just as a vicious man sometimes seems 
degraded below the beasts, but in promise and 
potency a rise it really was.” Such arguments 
as this, in Professor Curtis’s judgment, miss 
the ethical kernel of the case entirely. “Sharp 
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discrimination,” he contends, “should be made 
between man’s getting a conscience and man’s 
disobeying conscience after once he has it. A 
capacity for disobedience is of the utmost 
worth, but the intentional act of disobedience 
has absolutely no value, whether human or 
cosmic. There can be no ‘fall upward.’” - 

The same “confusion of things superficially 
related,” the same “lack of moral discrimina- 
tion,” are held to distinguish Sir Oliver’s con- 
ception of evil. In “The Substance of Faith” 
we read: “The term ‘evil’ is relative: dirt, 
for instance, is well known to be only matter 
out of place; weeds are plants flourishing 
where they are not wanted.” This view of 
relative evil, or evil as “a warped good,” is 
pronounced by Professor Curtis “as deceptive 
as folly.” He adds, heatedly: 


“What are they talking about, cosmic evil or 
personal evil? If the latter, the outward expres- 
sion of evil must be distinguished from the inner 
spirit of evil. The one is relatively wrong, the 
other is absolutely wrong. Take the spirit of 
falsehood. Can you make that into a piece of 
righteousness by placing it in a perfect relation? 
No; it is so absolutely wrong that Anselm could 
say in his daring manner: ‘It does not follow 
that if God would lie it would be right to lie, 
but rather that He were not God.’” 


Sir Oliver’s explanation of the divine char- 
acter of Jesus is also criticized severely. As 
Professor Curtis sees it, the position set forth 
in the catechism is substantially as follows: 


“When we think of the immanent Power as 
benevolent, as one vast Loving-kindness, about us 
like an elastic envelope, and ever working out 
our supreme good, we term this Power the 
‘Grace of God.’ This ‘Grace’ is manifest in the 
laws and processes of nature, also in the course 
of mankind (‘the guider of human history’), but 
is specially manifest in Jesus Christ. He is the 
‘Grace of God’ radiantly incarnate. Thus to hear 
Christ is to hear the very word of God. ‘The 
spirit of Beethoven is incarnate in his music, and 
he that hath heard the Fifth Symphony hath 
heard Beethoven.’ (Part of the passage explain- 
ing Saint John 14.9.) As this ‘Grace of God’ 
is but the coming into outward fact of 
God’s real mature, and as this ‘Grace’ is 
in Christ completely, Jesus Christ is himself 
an actual revelation of the nature of God. Clause 
XV reads: ‘I believe that the Divine Nature 
is specially revealed to man through Jesus 
Christ our Lord who lived and taught and suf- 
fered in Palestine nineteen hundred years ago, 
and has since been worshiped by the Christian 
Church as the immortal Son of God, the Savior 
of the world.’ Notice how the word ‘immortal’ 
is used in place of the word ‘eternal’; and also 
how the creed suddenly turns into church his- 
tory! We are to believe that Jesus Christ ‘has 


,” 


since been worshiped’! 


The doctrine of the Atonement has prac- 
tically no place at all in Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
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theological system. Or at least he identifies 
it with a vague admiration for the life and 
teachings of Christ, and “a feeling which en- 
ables the spectacle of any noble self-sacrificing 
human action to have an elevating effect.” Of 
Sir Oliver’s attitude toward this question Pro- 
fessor Curtis says, curtly: “I do not recall 
another setting forth of the Atonement quite 
so poverty-stricken in Christian quality.” 

The total effect of the catechism is summed 
up by Professor Curtis as follows: 


1. In existence there is One Eternal Power. 
For pragmatic ends we are permitted to regard 
this Power as a loving Person. 

“2. The universe is this Eternal Power in ob- 
jective self-development. 

“3, Man is this Eternal Power at a certain 
stage, the moral stage, of this objective self- 
development. 

“4. Sin is a feature necessary to the intro- 
duction of this moral stage. Sin is the first ap- 
pearance in moral consciousness of the ‘yelp of 
the beast’; an experience essential for progress 
toward a perfect moral manhood. 

“s. Christ is the archetypal man. He is the 
forerunner of the moral consummation. He 
shows how the entire moral movement will even- 
tuate when ‘the man is quiet at last.’ In funda- 
mental psychology, tho, Jesus Christ is not differ- 
ent from any other man. 

As the forerunner, Christ (by His charac- 
ter, sympathy, teaching, ‘and brave death) aids 
men to master temptation, to escape ‘the feeling 
of dislocation,’ and thus to achieve harmony and 
moral peace. This inspiring aid of the forerun- 
ner is our Savior’s Atonement. 

“7. As this stage, or moral movement in 
mankind—a stage, we ever need to remember, 
consummated by Jesus Christ, who is by supreme 
incarnation the archetype of ‘perfected man—is— 
Is a part of the self-development of the Eternal 
Power, ‘God,’ we certainly have ‘Deity in 
humanity and humanity in Deity.’ The vivid 
and complete and energetic appropriation and. 
promulgation of this fact of a ‘human God’ is 
the most striking characteristic and the most es- 
sential element of the Christian religion.” 


There is only one name, Professor Curtis 
tells us, that properly describes this body of 
doctrine. It is “pantheistic monism.” The 
real significance of Sir Oliver’s position, he 
adds, lies in the fact that it is typical, not 
merely isolated. “It is one case in an epi- 
demic.” Moreover: 


“This monism, this pantheistic monism, is 
itself peculiar, however formulated. It is not a 
pure philosophy, merely trying to explain the 
universe in terms of universal integrity. No, it 
is but one form of what I will call the Modern 
Christian Humanics. I term it Christian because it 
is an outcome of Christian history, because there 
is about it a Christian atmosphere, and because 
there is in it a Christian motive. This motive is 
morally to help men. In an effort to do this the 
religious nature is appreciated and then Chris- 
tianity is related to that nature. But no re- 











pentance is required, no conversion is expected ; 
the plain fact»is that the Christian religion is 
accommodated to the unconverted man. In ap- 
prehending truth the religious consciousness _ is 
used in place of Christian consciousness. The 
result is not an integral part of Christianity; not 
even an infinitesimal potency of Christianity ; but 
rather an alluring imitation. Dr. Kuyper has 
termed it a ‘Morgana in the Christian domain.’ 
The fascination and consequent pervasion of this 
mirage is readily understood when once we no- 
tice its three elements of appeal: (1) It fits into 
the dominant theory of evolution; (2) it makes 
no severe moral requirement of the modern man, 
who hates to repent; and (3) it looks like Chris- 
tianity. It pronounces many of the Christian 
phrases, it makes some of the Christian promises, 
it has much of the Christian spirit.” 


Professor Curtis declares that for many 
months one question has burned in his mind: 
“How can we dissipate this modern mirage of 
the gospel?” He makes the further confes- 
sion: 

“T have no fear for the Christian faith in the 
face of any open attack, such as that of Spencer’s 
agnosticism, or that of Haeckel’s frank material- 
ism. I do not seriously fear Socialism even in 
its anarchistic phase. And, whatever may have 
been the case in former years, I do not now fear 
the rationalistic method in the criticism of the Old 
and New Testaments, as represented by the rad- 
icalism of Cheyne and Schmiedel. In fact, any 
form of out-and-out rationalism is too manifest 
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to be dangerous. But I do fear this philanthropic 
Humanics which studies man ‘by guessing at the 
half and then multiplying by two’; which aims 
to save man without ethical suffering and with- 
out any Christian experience, and to furnish an 
interpretation of life and death and things to 
come, all without any consciousness of sin for- 
given through the atonement of Jesus Christ. I 
confess it; this mirage, appearing now even in 
the most unexpected places, disturbs. I fear it 
greatly. I dare not say or think that our Lord 
cannot turn the deceptive thing into an ultimate 
providential good, still I dread it just as a tired 
and thirsty man dreads a long journey in the 
sands of Sahara.” 

If the situation is to be saved, it can only 
be by concerted action on the part of those 
who still believe in genuine Christianity. “I 
now know,” Professor Curtis concludes, “that 
scattered over the world there is a growing 
company of conservative men, many of them 
young men, who hold every essential Christian 
doctrine without a word of mitigation, and yet 
do not need any rigid literalism to make secure 
their faith. If these unapologetic Christian 
essentialists can only find a feasible way to 
join their forces, if they will give themselves to 
a serious propaganda in books and journals 
and schools and churches, they can with God’s 
favor dissipate the Fata Morgana, I verily 
believe.” 





DO ANIMALS KEEP THE TEN COMMANDMENTS? 


IHE famous writer and lecturer on 
natural history, Ernest Thompson 
Seton, is firmly convinced that “the 

“#4 Ten Commandments are not arbi- 
trary laws given to man, but fundamental laws 
of all creation.” For many years he has been 
gathering evidence to support the truth of this 
theory. If it be true, it must be applicable to 
the animal world. Mr. Seton’s task, in his 
own words, was “to discover among the ani- 
mals disaster following breach of the ten 
great principles on which human society is 
founded.” 

There are two disasters, he reminds us, 
that commonly follow upon breach of the 
moral law. The first is direct punishment 
of the individual by those he has wronged. 
The second is a slow and general visitation 
of the criminal on the whole race as the work- 
ing out of the law. “The former, the ob- 
jective,” remarks Mr. Seton, “is more obvious; 
the latter, the subjective, more important: but 
they are fundamentally the same, since the 
agents in the first case were impelled by their 








own recognition that wrong had been done, 
that a law had been broken.” 

Now the animals, as Mr. Seton points out, 
while they cannot, by the widest stretch of 
the imagination, be called religious beings, 
are undoubtedly creatures of moral instinct. 
It may be difficult to interpret the first four 
commandments, dealing with man’s duty to a 
Supreme Being, in terms that apply to birds 
and beasts; but it is comparatively easy to 
show that the last six commandments, deal- 
ing with man’s duty to man, have a very di- 
rect relation to the animal kingdom. And the 
laws of moral retribution, Mr. Seton seriously 
contends, operate as inexorably among ani- 
mals as among men. 

Taking up, first of all, the fifth command- 
ment, “Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
Mr. Seton says: “This is the foundation of 
all government, since the family is the social 
unit. Its force everywhere is so seen that it 
scarcely needs proof.” The animals constantly 
recognize its truth. We cannot know the de- 
gree of honor in which they hold their parents, 
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but we know they obey their injunctions. Mr. 
Seton illustrates (in an article published in 
The Century and reprinted in book form*) : 


“A hen sets out with her chickens a-foraging; 
one loiters, does not hasten at her cluck-cluck of 
invitation and command, so that he gets lost and 
dies. Another neglects to run to the spot when 
she calls in the established way that she has 
found ‘good food.’ He is not so well nourished 
as the others, he becomes a weakling, and in the 
first hard pinch he is the one that fails: he dies. 

“Again, she may call out ‘Hawk!’ and run for 
shelter; the obedient ones run with her, and are 
safe; the disobedient loiter, and die. They pa 
the penalty; their days are shortened in ‘the land. 

“Yet again: A black bear in the Cincinnati Zoo 
produced a family of cubs in January, 1879. 
When they were seventy-one days old, one of 
them left the nest for the first time, and followed 
the mother in her quest for food. This, in a wild 
state, would have been a fatal mistake for the 
young one. As soon as the mother found it out, 
says Superintendent F. J. Thompson, ‘she im- 
mediately drove it gently back, and on the second 
attempt she cuffed it soundly, which put a stop 
to its wandering propensity.’ After a few days 
she allowed them to wander about at will, pro- 
vided no one was immediately in front of the 
den; but so soon as a visitor put in an appear- 
ance, they were driven back into the nest, and 
not allowed to emerge until the strangers were 
gone. 

“Under natural conditions this maternal rule is 
essential, and a breach of it means death to the 
culprit.” 


It might appear an impossible task to recon- 
cile the commandment against murder with 
the instinct that impels so many animals to 
prey upon their fellow-creatures. The poet’s 
statement that nature is “red in tooth. and 
claw” finds ample support in the facts of nat- 
ural history. But the point emphasized by 
Mr. Seton is that animals do not kill those of 
their own species. New-born rattlesnakes will 
strike instantly at a stranger of any other 
species, but never at one of themselves. “TI 
have seen,” says Mr. Seton, “a young mink, 
still blind, suck at a mother cat till fed, then 
try to kill her. Tho a bloodthirsty creature, it 
would never have attacked its own mother.” 
He continues: 


“There are doubtless exceptions to this. Can- 
nibalism is recorded of many species, but investi- 
gation shows that it is rare except in the lowest 
forms, and among creatures demoralized by do- 
mestication or captivity. The higher the animals 
are, the more repugnant does cannibalism become. 
It is seldom indulged in except under dire stress 
of famine. Nothing but actual starvation induced 
Nansen’s dogs to eat the flesh of their comrades, 
altho it was offered to them in a disguised form. 
Experience shows me that it is useless to bait a 
wolf-trap with a part of a dead wolf. His kins- 
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a shun it in disgust, unless absolutely fam- 
ished. 

“Obviously no race can live by cannibalism, and 
this is instinctively recognized by all the higher 
animals. In other words, the law against murder 
has been hammered into them by natural selec- 
tion, and so fully established that not only will 
they abstain from preying on one of their own 
tribe, but will rally to rescue one whose life is 
threatened. The fact that there are exceptional 
cases does not disprove the law among beasts any 
more than among men.” 


The seventh commandment is paraphrased 
by Mr. Seton as a warning “against impurity.” 
This principle, he declares, has an important 
bearing on the development of animal species. 
For animals, as well as men, have been grop- 
ing, from the beginning, for an ideal form of 
marriage. There is a popular impression that 
promiscuity prevails among almost all ani- 
mals and birds, but nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Every kind of sex-union, 
from promiscuity to strict monogamy, is to 
be found in the animal kingdom, and promis- 
cuous animals, such as rabbits and _ voles, 
while high in the scale of fecundity, are low 
in the scale of general development. Says 
Mr. Seton: 


“It is commonly remarked that while the Mo- 
saic law did not expressly forbid polygamy, it 
surrounded marriage with so many restrictions 
that by living up to the spirit of them the Hebrew 
ultimately was forced into pure monogamy. 

“It is extremely interesting to note that the 
animals in their blind groping for an ideal form 
of union have gone through the same stages, and 
have arrived at exactly the same conclusion. 
Monogamy is their best solution of the marriage 
question, and is the rule among all the higher and 
most successful animals. 

“There are four degrees of monogamy. One, in 
which the male stays with one female as long as 
she interests him or desires a mate, then changes 
to another; for his season may be many times 
as long as hers. Thus he may have several wives 
in the season, but only one at a time. This is 
convenient for both parties, but it is open to the 
same objection as frank polygamy. It is the way 
of the moose. A second kind, in which the male 
and one female are paired for that breeding sea- 
son only, the male staying with the family, and 
sharing the care of the young till they are well 
grown; after which the parents may or may not 
resume their fellowship. This is admirable. It 
is seen in hawks. A third, in which the pair con- 
sort for life, but the death of one leaves the other 
free to mate again. This is ideal. It is the way 
of wolves. A fourth, in which they pair for life, 
and in case of death the survivor remains dis- 
consolate and alone to the end. This seems ab- 
surd. It is the way of the geese.” 


In view of the low development of the prop- 
erty idea among animals, the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not steal,” might seem negligible 
in this connection. But Mr. Seton thinks that 
there is a very definite law among the animals 
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in regard to property, even tho it is an un- 
written law; and he formulates it as follows: 
“The producer owns the product; unproduced 
property belongs to him who discovers and 
possesses it.” This law is respected, so we 
are told, by squirrels, foxes, wolves, bears, and 
even birds. Mr. Seton argues: 


“The food idea is probably the first property 
idea. Ownership of the home place came later, 
but is now deeply. rooted. Many cases in line 
have been reported to me from among rookeries 
in England. Rooks are ordinarily moral birds. 
A stick found in the woods is the property of 
the rook that discovers it, and doubly his when 
he has labored to bring it to his nest. This is 
recognized law. Nevertheless, there are degen- 
erates or thieves that think it easier to stea! sticks 
from their neighbor’s nest than to fetch them 
from afar. The result is war. 

“In the autumn I put up opposite my window 
an artificial shelter hole for birds. A flying squir- 
rel used it for a nest. In the spring I several 
times saw a pair of chickadees peeping into the 
hole, but noting the nesting material, the evidence 
of a possessor, they withdrew without entering. 
If they knew that the occupant was a squirrel, 
fear might have kept them back, and the incident 
would mean nothing; but all they could see were 
some shreds of bark, which might have repre- 
sented the nest of another chickadee, in which 
case they were restrained by the unwritten law.” 


Mr. Seton interprets the last two command- 
ments, in the broadest sense, as warnings 
against falsification and against undue han- 
kering after a neighbor’s property. The ani- 
mals, he assures us, instinctively obey both of 
these warnings. A fox-hound which per- 
sistently leads off on a false trail is soon dis- 
credited in the eyes of the rest of the pack. 
Like the shepherd boy in AEsop’s fable who 
cried “Wolf! Wolf!’ when there was no 
wolf, the untruthful hound comes to be grad- 
ually ignored by its companions. Of the in- 
dignation felt by birds against the coveting 
and seizure of another’s property, Mr. Seton 
gives two instances: 

“Under the barn eaves in a certain house, a 
colony of swallows had for long been established. 
In the spring of 1885 a pair of bluebirds came 
and took forcible possession of one of the nests. 
The owners first tried to oust the invaders, next 
the whole swallow colony joined in the attempt, 
without success. The bluebird inside was en- 
trenched behind hard mud walls, and defied them. 
At length the swallows came in a body, each with 
a pellet of mud, and walled up the entrance to 
the nest. The bluebird in possession starved to 
death, and was found there ten days later. 

“In this case the retribution came direct from 
the swallows, in obedience to the inner impulse. 
But it is clear that bluebirds, adopting habitually 
these methods of nesting, would become parasites 
dependent on the swallows; this additional burden 
might easily turn the balance of nature against 
the swallows, ending in their death, as a species, 
and, of course, the death of their dependents. 
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“A still more obvious episode I have seen many 
times in the barnyard. A hen had made a nest 
in a certain place, and was already sitting. Later 
another hen, desiring the same nest, took posses- 
sion several times during the owner’s brief ab- 
sence, adding some of her own eggs, and en- 
deavoring to sit. The result was a state of war, 
and the eggs of both hens were destroyed.” 


There are certain tendencies in the animal 
world, Mr. Seton says in concluding, that 
almost seem to point to the existence of an 
actually spiritual quality. He refers to a dis- 
position, on the part of the lower creatures, 
to throw themselves, in times of great distress 
or crisis, on the mercy of humankind. We 
have all heard of foxes and deer which, when 
pressed by hounds, ran into farmyards. Mr. 
Seton tells how once when he was shooting 
snowshoe rabbits on a cold winter’s day, and 
paused awhile to warm his hands over a fire, 
he saw a rabbit hotly pressed by a weasel. 
The two little animals circled around him, and 
the rabbit, in spite of being the swifter, was 
losing because the paralysis of terror was set- 
ting in. Finally, it made a wild rush toward 
the fire, and took refuge under the sleigh at 
Mr. Seton’s feet. On another occasion he 
was riding with a party in Wyoming, and 
noticed near the horizon two bright white 
specks. They darted over the plain, appear- 
ing and disappearing, and as they came nearer 
were seen to be antelopes, one in pursuit of 
the other. A small buck was being chased 
by a larger one which lunged at it savagely 
with its big horns. The hunted creature was 
between two deaths; which should he choose? 
He seemed not to hesitate, but made straight 
for the party of human riders—the deadliest 
foes of his race. The pursuer dared not 
follow, and finally gave up the chase. To Mr. 
Seton such incidents suggest “a common prin- 
ciple.” He declares: 

“Divested of externals, what is the cardinal 
thought in them? This, I take it—that when the 
animals are in terrible trouble, when they have 
done all that they can do, and are face to face 
with despair and death, there is then revealed in 
them an instinct, deep laid—and deeper laid as 
the animal is higher—which prompts them in their 
dire extremity to throw themselves on the mercy 
of some other power, not knowing, indeed, 
whether it be friendly or not, but very sure that 
it 1s superior. 

“Here, perhaps, is the looked-for light. I was 
seeking in the animal nature for beginnings of 
the spiritual life in man, for something that might 
respond to the four higher ordinances. Maybe 
in this instinct of the brute in extremity we have 
revealed the foundation of something which ul- 
timately had its highest development in man, 
reaching, indeed, like the heathen thinker’s tree, 
from root in the earthy darkness to its fruit in 
the realms of Light.” 



















































HE time has come, in the opinion of 
Arthur Christopher Benson, the 
English poet and essayist, to raise 
another figure to the hierarchy of 
graces. Faith, Hope and Charity 





Christian 
may have sufficed to meet the demands of pre- 
vious generations, but now that the world has 
broadened somewhat, an addition to the trio 


is necessary. “A man may be faithful, hope- 
ful and charitable,” observes Mr. Benson, “and 
yet leave much to be desired. He may be use- 
ful, no doubt, with that equipment, but he may 
also be both tiresome and even absurd. The 
fourth quality that I should like to see raised 
to the highest rank among Christian graces is 
the Grace of Humor.” He continues (in Put- 
nam’s Monthly) : 


“T do not think that Humor has ever enjoyed 
its due repute in the ethical scale. The posses- 
sion of it saves a man from priggishness; and 
the possession of faith, hope and charity does not. 
Indeed, not only do these three virtues not save 
a man from priggishness—they sometimes even 
plunge him in irreclaimable depths of superiority. 
I suppose that when Christianity was first making 
itself felt in the world the one quality needful 
was a deep-seated and enthusiastic earnestness. 
There is nothing that makes life so enjoyable as 
being in earnest. It is not the light, laughter- 
loving, jocose people who have the best time in 
the world. They have a checkered career. They 
skip at times upon the hills of merriment, but 
they also descend gloomily at other times into the 
valleys of dreariness. But the man who is in ear- 
nest is generally neither merry nor dreary. He has 
not time to be either. The early Christians, engaged 
in leavening the world, had no time for levity or 
listlessness. A pioneer cannot be humorous, But 
now that the world is leavened and Christian prin- 
ciples are theoretically, if not practically, taken for 
granted, anew range of qualities comes in sight.” 


In religion, we are reminded, the lack of a 
proper sense of humor has been the cause of 
all kinds of disaster. The baleful influence of 
ecclesiasticism is attributed by Mr. Benson to 
a disposition on the part of the priestly mind 
to hide great principles under minute rules, to 
sacrifice simplicity to complexity, to substitute 
the letter for the spirit. “The greatest mis- 
fortune that can befall religion,” he says, “is 
that it should become logical, that it should 
evolve a reasoned system from insufficient 
data.” Now humor “abhors logic” and “can- 
not pin its faith on insecure deductions”; it 
is “the determined foe of everything that is 
conventional and traditional;” it revels in all 
that is “swift and shifting and subversive and 
fresh.” That is why religion needs it. Mr. 
Benson carries his principle further: 
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“One of the reasons why the orthodox heaven 
is so depressing a place is that there seems to be 
no room in it for laughter; it is all harmony and 
meekness, sanctified by nothing but the gravest of 
smiles. What wonder that humanity is dejected 
at the thought of an existence from which all 
possibility of innocent absurdity and kindly mirth 
is subtracted—the one thing which has persistently 
lightened and beguiled the earthly pilgrimage!” 


It may be asked whether there is any war- 
rant in the Gospel for the Christian exercise 
of humor. Mr. Benson answers the question 
in the affirmative. He cites the image of the 
children in the market-place who cannot get 
their peevish companions to join in games, 
whether merry or mournful, and who are 
meant to illustrate the unreasonable attitude 
of the Pharisees in blaming John the Baptist 
for asceticism and Christ for sociability, as “a 
touch of real humor;” and he thinks that the 
parable of the importunate widow must have 
been intended to provoke the hearers’ mirth. 
“The amazing lightness of Christ’s touch upon 
life,’ he continues, “the way in which His 
words plumbed the depths of personality, 
make me feel abundantly sure that there was 
no dreary sense of overwhelming seriousness 
in His relations with His friends and dis- 
ciples.” 

Of the Creator’s sense of humor Mr. 
son has not the least doubt. He says: 


Ben- 


“The peevish mouth and the fallen eye of the 
plaice, the helpless rotundity of the sunfish, the 
mournful gape and rolling glance of the goldfish, 
the furious and ineffective mien of the barndoor 
fowl, the wild grotesqueness of the baby-roussa 
and the wart-hog, the crafty solemn eye of the 
parrot,—if such things as these do not testify to 
a sense of humor in the Creative Spirit, it is hard 
to account for the fact that in man a perception 
is implanted which should find such sights pleasur- 
ably entertaining from infancy upwards. I sup- 
pose the root of the matter is that, insensibly com- 
paring these facial attributes with the expression 
of humanity, one credits the animals above de- 
scribed with the emotions which they do not 
necessarily feel; yet even so it is hard to analyze, 
because grotesque exaggerations of human fea- 
tures, which are perfectly normal and natural, 
seem calculated to move the amusement of hu- 
manity quite instinctively. . Perhaps the 
mistake we make is to credit Creative Spirit 
with human emotions; but, on the other 
hand, it is difficult to see how complex emotions, 
not connected with any material needs and im- 
pulses, can be found existing in organisms, unless 
the same emotions exist in the mind of their 
Creator. If the thrush bursts into song on the 
bare bush at evening, if the child smiles to see 
the bulging hairy cactus, there must be, I think, 
something joyful and smiling at the heart, the in- 
most cell of nature, loving beauty and laughter.” 
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“THE MOVERS”—A DRAMA OF FRENZIED FINANCE 


Auten N THIS period of financial frenzies 
feesve Martha Morton Conheim’s stirring 
A portrayal of the seething restless- 
and ness of New York life, “The 
Movers,” successfully produced this season, 
makes an especial appeal. A foreign vis- 
itor has described the American man as the 
“pay-monkey” of the American woman. The 
author of the play apparently concurs with 
this view and lays the blame for our 
fevered social and financial life at the 
door of the woman who imagines that her 
sole function in society is to spend her 
husband’s money in woful extravagance, ut- 
terly neglectful of her duties to the race and 
to him. The temperament of the female 
characters of the play, who must be regarded 
as types, is not inherently frivolous, but is 
the result of of a false system of education. 
The heroine, Marion, is a young woman 
brought up by her parents in luxury not al- 
ways honestly paid for. Her husband, Chud- 
leigh Manners, is a young broker who has lav- 
ished thousands upon her whims, but who, in 
the beginning of the play, is for the first time 
financially embarrassed. Archibald Leigh, her 
father, is a social butterfly who makes and un- 
makes fortunes without changing his mode of 
living at any time. He is, however, genuinely 
in love with his wife, a weak, well-intentioned 
woman, whom he always succeeds in talking 
out of anything he disapproves. When the 
curtain rises he has just lost everything and is 
forced to sell even his house without for a 
moment losing his equanimity. His other 
daughter, Phillipina, is worldlier than her sis- 
ter, without the latter’s brains. Young Harold 
Ray, just out of college, is wooing her and 
she is fond of him, altho she is probably in- 
capable of a deeper emotion. The Reverend 
Doctor Spicer is the family pastor. In the 
first two acts he is absurdly old-fashioned. He 
refuses to take the general cue and “move” 
up town, until his nephew, C. Randolph Cham- 
berlain, wins him over to the new point of 
view and buys him a new church and a new 
congregation. Chamberlain, an_ influential 
auctioneer, who is intimately acquainted with 
the Mannerses and rapidly advancing on the 
dollar-paved road to success, nourishes a secret 
passion for Marion. Dr. Stirling, whose name 
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speaks for his qualities, has likewise deeply 
cared for her in the past, without, however, 
having proposed to her. Marion has asked 
the doctor to see her in her new, over-dec- 
orated house. “I wanted to see you about 
Chudleigh,” she remarks. “He doesn’t sleep, 
and he roams about the house in the middle 
of the night.” 


Doctor Stirtinc: Your husband’s an unusuallv 
strong man. I saw him go through a performance 
on the Stock Exchange the other day. If I at- 
tempted to shout and excite myself like that, I'd 
be carried home in an ambulance. 

Marion (animatedly): He’s been very suc- 
cessful. He gives me more than any of his 
friends give their wives. 

Doctor Stirtinc: Is that how you gage his 
affections? 

Marion: Because you’re an old friend, must 
you always say unpleasant things? 

Doctor Stirtinc: For information. I’m a 
bachelor, you know. Is marriage a business con- 
tract, to last as long as so much money shall be 
paid to the party of the first part? 

Marion: You're too sarcastic. (Then rather 
reproachfully) You used to like me, in Dresden. 

Doctor Stirtinc: Yes, in Dresden. 

Marion (rather flippantly): I thought once 
you were going to propose. 

Docror STIRLING (giving her a long look, her 
eyes fall before his): I didn’t. 

Marion (recovering herself): No, I wouldn’t 
have suited you, I’m a sport. Chudleigh and I 
just suit each other. There’s never been an 
Romeo and Juliet business. That’s what you ca 
love,—little fool, killing herself. (Then turning 
to the Doctor abruptly) What shall I do about 
Chudleigh not sleeping? He’s Lawrence’s confi- 
dential man. They call him up in the night. 

Doctor Stirtinc: Take the telephone out of 
his bedroom. 

Marion: Then there’s the burglar alarm. It 
went off last night and we found the jewelry safe 
open. He would go down with a pistol and 
search the house. I lay paralyzed lest it should 
explode and kill him. Since then I’ve had all 
the silver counted and brought up and put under 
the bed. 

Doctor Stirtinc: A telephone, a chest of sil- 
ver, a jewelry safe and a bed in the middle, and 
you expect to sleep? 

Marion: Oh, one gets used to it. 
bother me. 

Doctor StirL1Inc: What bothers you? (Comes 
over and sits by her. Looks into her face.) 

Marion (with a forced laugh): Nothing. 

(Then with an apparent effort to control her- 
self, she laughs hysterically, ending up with a fit 
of suppressed tearless sobs.) 

Doctor StirLinc (forgetting himself. Intense- 
ly): Marion! Marion! 


It doesn’t 
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Marion (with childish air): I can’t help it. 
(Pointing to a Sphinx) It’s that awful statue. It 
haunted me for weeks until I had to buy it to get 
it out of my mind; but I’m worse since I’ve had 
it. I’m sure I’ll be all right if I get rid of it. 
Will you take it off my hands? Will you? 

Doctor Srirtinc: Yes. It’s just the thing I’ve 
been looking for. 

Marion (childishly clapping her hands): 
You'll send for it to-day? Won't you? (Sits 
down at a piano and plays noisily and in fast 
tempo a few bars of La Sorella.) 

Docror STIRLING (trying to speak above 
music): Yes! It’s absence will not cure you. 
Some other bugaboo will take its place. You are 
wrought up to a pitch of acute hysteria. Stop 
playing that devilish dance—what have you been 
doing? 

Marion (at piano, soot quickly on stool to 


Doctor): I’m overworked. I’ve always been 
overworked. I’ve never had an idle moment in 
my life. Father never speculated without con- 


sulting me, and when it went wrong I managed 
splendidly to keep things going until he struck it 
again. I’ve made Chudleigh. I’ve figured out his 
most successful deals. Now this house. I’ve 
bought every piece separately. I’ve sat at auction 
sales till my back ached and my head throbbed. 
I sat all day long to get that wretched statue. I 
talked in my sleep for weeks after, saying, “Going, 
going, gone!” “And the next bid, please!” Now, 
don’t send me to a sanitarium. We haven't fin- 
ished the house, and it’s all Chudleigh can do to 
pay for it. (Telephone bell rings. She rushes 
to telephone) Hello! The auction rooms? Yes, 
Mrs. Manners. What? Didn’t Mr. Manners send 
a check for that last lot? He'll do it at once. 
(Hangs up receiver.) Now, what’s the matter 
with me? Everybody says I look fine. 

Doctor Stirtinc: Your eyes are too bright. 
Your color is too high. You talk too much, and 
your fingers are continually opening and shutting 
that gold purse of yours. Lock yourself in a 
dark room every afternoon for two hours. 

Marion (sits down at piano—plays La So- 
rella): I’ve tried it, but I can’t stop thinking. 

Doctor StTirLING: You don’t think, you scheme. 
You’re a human spider, ceaselessly spinning webs. 
Read an hour a day. 

Marion: Reading makes me nervous. I can’t 
drop a book till I get at the end to see how it 
comes out. 

Doctor STIRLING (impatiently): You don’t 
read, you skim. You need mental stimulation, 
not physical fatigue. 

Marion (flippantly turns round on stool): 
What a tone! Why do you dislike me? 

Doctor Stirt1nc: I do not dislike you. I dis- 
like Mrs. Chudleigh Manners in a showcase as 
advertised. I dislike La Sorella—please, stop it. 

Marion (aggrieved—rising from piano): I’m 


always trying to do the best for all of us. I never 
think of myself. 
Doctor Stirtinc: Think of yourself. It’s your 


first duty, All this misdirected nervous activity 
is destroying you body and soul. You think Juliet 
was a fool, because she killed herself for love. 


You are killing yourself for nothing. You are a 
human kaleidescope capable only of fleeting sen- 
sations, one driving the other away, before you 
have time to catch color beauty or anything. A 
wild seabird who skims the surface and never 
dives under. 
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And why should I dive under? The 
monsters and hateful 


Marion : 
deep is full of awful 
things. 

Doctor STIRLING: 
there—— 

Marion (turns abruptly. Sits down at piano. 
Plays La Sorella again): Oh! that’s all very 
poetic, but I can’t be different from other people. 
Everybody I know does the same thing at the 
same time. Every year we remodel our houses, 
our furs, our gowns. Then we put up our cur- 
tains, send out our cards, go to the opera, play 
bridge-whist. Then we all take down our cur- 
tains, close our houses, vanish somewhere, and 
turn up again at the same time. ‘Then for variety 
we sell out and furnish new. We're spiders, as 
you say, and that’s the web we live in. (With a 
defiant crash on the piano) I know you can tear 
it down with your little finger. Don’t. I’d only 
have the trouble to spin it all out again. 

Doctor STIRLING (rising): Good-by. 

Marion (impulsively): Don’t go! I—I—— 

Docror STIRLING (turns quickly, comes down, 
looks at her, speaks as if she were a child): 
What is it? What do you want to tell me? 

Marion (helplessly): To tell you—tell you— 
I—— (Then fippantly to cover her emotion) 
Why didn’t you propose to me? 

Docror Stirtinc: Do you want to know really? 


Yes, but pearls are found 


Marion: Yes. Yes. 

Doctor STIRLING: You won't be offended? 

Marion: Tell me! Tell me! 

Doctor Stirtinc (looking into her eyes): Be- 
cause I put my work before my own desires. You 


could not adapt yourself to my ideal of life. I 
would not be dragged down to yours. I dared 
not marry a frivolous woman. 

Marion: You had no right to think the worst 
of me. You should have given me a chance. 

Docros Stirtinc: Did you care enough? Did 
you! 

MaRIon (with a quick remission of feeling. 
Bursts into laugh): No! No! I always hated 


your butcher hands—that cut up people. Ugh! 
(Turns away with a laugh.) 
Doctor Stirtinc: Butcher hands! (Spreads 


out his hands, which are red and large) Yes, they 
are ugly, scarred with the knife, twisted out of 
shape. They’ve had many a struggle with death 
and conquered! Conquered! (Violently, al- 
most brutally) My hands make you wince with 
pain. My life to you is brutal. Ah! But I could 
show you what life means. You who have never 
lived. Ah! but it’s too late now. Too late. 

Marion (with clasped hands—her lips moving 
almost unconsciously): Oh! 

Doctor Stirtinc (regaining his composure, 
comes down smiling): We mustn’t get into any 
irrational emotion. I am your physician, your 


friend. You know you can trust me. Why are 
you unhappy? 
Marion (as if in spite of herself): I—I want 


for nothing. I have everything. But I can’t rest. 
I must have people around and excitement. 
When I’m alone an awful feeling clutches me, 
something, I don’t know what. And in the night 
sometimes I put out my hands for help, to save 
me from—from—I—I don’t know what. 

Docror Stirtinc: Poor child, your soul is 
starving. 

Marion (laughing): That nice Frenchman, 
Paul Bourget, said I was pretty but I had no 
soul. (Raises her face with a little grimace to 
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the Doctor and speaks lightly) Soul? I can spell 
it, s-o-u-l. I can translate it—die Seele—l’ame. 
What is it? What is it? 

Doctor STIRLING: The soul is that mysterious 
power which makes us think, feel, suffer; which 
brings tears to our eyes when we see a man dash 
into flames to rescue a little child. It is that in 
us which lifts us above the pettiness of life. 

Marion: What you call the “pettiness” of life 
is all I know. I’m too old to unlearn everything 
now. I couldn’t be different, could I? Could I 
be different? 

(Enter Mr. Leigh with Mr. Chamberlain, a 
man of forty, handsome, with fascinating man- 
ner. He is always smiling. Marion, turning 
sharply away from the Doctor with a_ forced 
laugh, holds out her hand to Chamberlain, who 
grasps it, looking down admiringly into her eyes.) 

Marion: Oh, Mr. Chamberlain, I’m so sorry, 
I told Chudleigh to send you a check this morn- 
ing 

ive CHAMBERLAIN: Don’t speak of it. I’ve 
come to pay you a social call and to entreat you 
not to stay away altogether from my sales. When 
I mount the stand and look over my audience 
your smiling face stimulates me, I strike the right 
note and then it goes swimmingly. How beautiful 
your rooms look! In my place the stuff was like 
a lot of old junk. Your hand has transformed it. 

Marion (in a light, smiling manner): You've 
always treated me so well. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (with an undercurrent of 
“*gaeaaaaa Whatever you bid for, you shall 
have. 


Mr. Manners, Phillipina and Ray join the 
group and Mr. Chamberlain invites everybody 
to a “Hip” party. All with the exception of 
the Doctor accept. Marion’s parents and her 
sister, it appears, are to stay with the Man- 
nerses until their financial troubles are tided 
over. In this act, therefore, the Leighs 
“move in.” 

In the second act, fourteen months later, we 
find the room in disorder. The furniture in 
lots is ticketed with numbers. Mr. Manners 
has lost his entire fortune and is forced to 
“move out.” Mrs. Leigh and her husband 
take the matter philosophically. Chamberlain 
has undertaken to act as auctioneer. Harold 
Ray, who has made money on the sly in Wall 
Street, secretly buys the whole house with all 
the furniture for Phillipina, to whom he pro- 
poses then and there. In the midst of this 
confusion Marion attempts to cheer up her 
husband. 

Marion: Now let’s look at things cheerfully. 
We'll be better off than we've been for a long 
time. There'll be no more terrible strain for 


money to pay necessities. The house swallowed 
up so much. We'll have a few thousands to com- 


mence with. We must plunge—plunge! But we 
must be sure this time we mustn’t lose. 
CHUDLEIGH (mechanically): Plunge! Plunge! 


Oh—— They’ve sold the house over our heads. 
Where are you going to-night? I see you stand- 
ing in the streets homeless. They’ve sold the 
house over our heads. 
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We've sold 
It's done 


Marion: Nonsense, Chudleigh. 
our furniture and we’re moving away. 
every day. We're not beggars. 

CHUDLEIGH: Yes, were moving away, away 
from everybody, away from your father. [I'll 
move away from the lot of them. I'll move 
away. 

Marion: Yes, we'll move away. 
of wine in her hands.) 

CHUDLEIGH (smiling at her): Another! 
must drink with me. (Anziously) You 
think it’s my fault? 

Marion: No! 

CHUDLEIGH: And you’re not worrying about 
this shanty? I'll buy you a bigger one. Smile! 
Smile! (He takes out a cigarette case and of- 
fers it. She takes one.) By Jove, you're a 
trump—your hand doesn’t even tremble. (Marion 
takes cigarette in hand and holds up glass.) 


(Puts glass 


You 
don't 


CuubLeEIGH: Luck! A new streak. 

Marion: Luck! (As they stand facing each 
other with uplifted glasses the telephone bell 
rings.) 

CuupbLeIcH (starts convulsively): The office! 
Answer it. 

Marion: Yes—no! This is Mrs. Manners. 


CHUDLEIGH (eagerly bending over table): Tell 
Bradley I’m ill, to put everyone off until to- 
morrow. 

Marion (going to Chudleigh) : 
Raynor to-night? 

CHUDLEIGH (sharply): No, no! Tell him I’m 
out of town. Tell him anything. I can’t see him. 
(Marion looks up and sees Chudleigh’s guilty 
face. A pause. Marion drops the receiver.) 

Marion: Chudleigh, there’s something I don’t 
know! (Chudleigh looks at her speechless.) 

Marion (her voice vibrating with intensity): 
Is this fair? You owe all your lucky deals to 
my advice. Now you're keeping secrets from me. 
What is it? What is it? 

CuuprzicH: What do you want me to tell you? 

Marion: I want vou to tell me the truth. You 
may lie to the whole world, but you must be 
square with me. There’s something happened that 
you’ve not told me. What is it? 

CHUDLEIGH (slowly): I’ve got to have $30,000 
dollars before I can show my face again. I had 
Raynor’s money. I thought I was a sure winner, 
and it went the other way. 

Marion: Oh! ! 

CHUDLEIGH (fiercely grasping her arm and 
drawing her to him): I did-it for you, you! I 
didn’t think of anybody but you. What do I care 
for—for money? You, you hate unsuccessful 
men. And I was sure I could make it good. But 
somehow it slipped through my fingers. Raynor's 
a quick-tempered fellow. He can’t do more than 
kill me. There’s Spelman. His money’s gone. 
What shall I do? What shall I do? 

Marion: You must see these men. 
give you a little time. 

CuupLeicH: What’ll time do for me? Time 
only eats up money. Every hour, every day, 
means more money, more money. Marion, what 
have you done with your hair? It’s turning 
sey your beautiful hair. Everything’s turning 

ack. 

Marion (consolingly): Try and look at it 
sensibly. Other brokers have done the same. All 
you can do is to fail, wipe out all debts, and start 


again. 
CHUuDLEIGH: Fail! Fail! 


Can you see 


They must 


That wouldn’t wipe 
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it out. I must pay these men. I could start again 
with a clear conscience. How can I do it, Mar- 
ion? It’s not a fortune. How can I pay these 
men? Marion, you’re clever. There must be 
some way. ‘Think for me. It’s all 
black. 

Marion: Oh, I never dreamt it would come to 
this. It’s bad enough. But to be disgraced—dis- 
graced 

CHUDLEIGH: Don’t cry, Marion! Don’t cry! 
I’ve never seen you cry like this. You were al- 
ways laughing. (Takes her arm and shakes her.) 
Smile! Kiss me! (She starts away from him.) 
You won't? You hate me? You're quite right. 
I didn’t steal the right way. If I had struck it 


I can't. 


big with that money, I would have been a great 


man. Kiss me! (Takes her roughly in his arms 
and presses her to him.) 

Marion: Don’t! Don’t, Chudleigh! I’m 
afraid of you, afraid. (Drops down and covers 
her face with her hands.) 

CHUDLEIGH (staggering against table): Ha, 


ha! Afraid of me! I haven’t treated you well, 
but I’ll do the right thing. I'll show I’m game. 
They shan’t point at me for a fool, a fool. I 
won't be a has-been who comes creeping along 
ashamed to look up. I'll die first. 

Marion: Ah! 

CuupteicH: At last. (Stretching out his 
hand, his tone changing to one of tenderness) 
Don’t be afraid, little Marion, little Marion! I 
used to call you that when I carried your books 
to school. I wouldn’t go to college; I wanted 
to get rich and marry Marion, and I did it. I 
had the devil’s luck. And little Marion, how she 
grew, how she got away with money, how she 
laughed and enjoyed herself! How my head hurt 
me! I never told her, she never knew. 

Marion: Ah! 

CHUDLEIGH: Marion never loved me, poor girl! 
She couldn’t. She couldn’t love anybody. I—TI 
worshipped her—little Marion. (Puts hand over 
his eyes.) Where are you? 

Marion (hopelessly): Here, Chudleigh! 

CHUDLEIGH: I’ve been babbling. I’m clean 
down and out. I want to think out a way to 
square it, and my mind keeps going back over my 
whole life. Why did you put out the light?- I 
hate the dark. Light up, I say. It’s so dark, so 


dark! 

Marion: Chudleigh. 

CHUDLEIGH: I’ll go—and think it out. (Marion 
makes a movement closer to him.) Alone. I’ve 


got the clue. I’m going to solve the problem, to 


make it right with them, with you. I’m going to 
pay. I must pay. Are you angry with me, 
Marion? 


Marion (with a burst of self-reproach): I— 
angry with you! Poor, poor fellow! 

(Holds out her arms, puts them around him. 
They stand silent. Chudleigh goes up, stands at 


entrance, looks at her and goes out.) 


Chamberlain appears on the scene, and pro- 
poses to take over Chudleigh’s note, insin- 
uating, however, that Marion will have to pay 


the price. She staggers when she realizes the 
portent of his offer. Dr. Stirling, who has 
heard part of the conversation, enters as 


Chamberlain leaves the room and tells Marion 
that she must refuse the assistance proffered. 
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Marion (throwing up her arms): Oh, if I 
could! It is our only salvation—— 

Doctor STIRLING: You must. 

Marion: I cannot, I tell you. 

Doctor Stirtinc: You have been spinning 
webs all your life. They have been one after the 
other blown away. Now you will be caught in 
one. You will never be able to extricate yourself. 

Marion (eagerly) : No, no! am on my 
guard. I won’t be drawn into anything. I’ll make 
use of him—let him think what he will—as long 
as he helps us out of this. 

Doctor STIRLING (in disgust) : Ah—— 

Marion: I know it’s criminal of me. What 
wili honest methods do to cure it all? Why do 
you always lecture me? Go to Chudleigh. He 
has driven me to it. 

Doctor STIRLING (sternly): He is not normal. 
He is consumed with a disease more poisonous 
than typhoid. The gambling fever is rioting in 
him. It flings his brain up into space and then 
makes a football of it. He is like a hunted animal 
crazed with fear, which runs on blindly and 
dashes its own brains out against the first tree—— 

Marion: All the more reason for me to keep 
my head clear. I tell you I can take care of 
myself. I tell you I must save him. You see 
how I love my husband! You see what I am 
going to do for him, for him. 

Doctor STIRLING (excitedly): Love him? You 
are his bitterest enemy. He has gained enough 
in this Wall Street gamble to keep a family mod- 
estly for life. Where is it? Spent like sand. 
Earned with blood. And now the tired beast 
must be lashed to get more to spend in criminal 
waste—to furnish more houses. 

Marion: No, no! Never like that again, only 
a home. 

Doctor Stirrtinc: A home, a gilded cage to 
fly out from all day, a shelter only for the night, 
a toy! Prepared and put together with an eye 
to sell again. Has this five years of marriage 

jught you anything? It has only taken away. 
i.e money is gone,—what is left? An empty 
heart, and empty home, and empty life. You are 
indeed bankrupt. Marion, commence again the 
right way—(his voice falters and he breaks into 
sobs, crying like a woman) Deliver your husband 
from a daily toil worse than that of the slaves of 
Egypt. Deliver him from the house of Bondage 
in which your own hands have imprisoned him. 
Make your home a shelter for the man who must 
fight the world, and comes to you for love, for 
consolation. Be the mother of his children. They 
will be more beautiful around your neck than the 
costliest string of pearls. Marion, be a woman, 
be a woman! 

Marion (looking up at him in mental terror 
and beginning to speak with great effort): It’s 
all very true what you say. It may be made pos- 
sible when life is different, when life has made 
us different. You cannot understand me. You 
despise my ideals. I deny yours. A woman is no 
longer a household drudge, a slave; she is a free 
human being, a wife only if she will, a mother 
when she will, ha, ha! That would be the crown 
of it all now,—children, to suffer privation, to be 
disgraced. No, no, no! My husband believes as 
I do. We have made our compact! I am no 
drone. I work side by side with him. I love to 
be in the fight. Time enough to stay home when 
I’m old. The value of a man to-day is his money 
value. He earns, I spend. I represent to the 
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world the result of his work. What would he be 
without me? Nothing. If he choose to hang me 
with jewels from head to foot, he has a right to 
do it. (Turning on the Doctor) 1 thought you 
were my friend. I loved you once. It nearly 
broke my heart when you left Dresden’ without 
a word. Yes, I can say it, because 1 hate you 
now, hate you. I never want to see you again, 
never. Your influence over me is ended. When- 
ever you came, you always left me with a feeling 
that I had missed the best in life. He is my 
friend. He brings me practical relief—money. 
Through him we shall be happy again. I shall 
live in a palace. I shall have everything, every- 
thing. For there is nothing that money cannot 
buy. Ha, ha, ha! 

(A shot is heard. They start. Marion still 
laughs, the laugh gradually changing to hysterical 
sobs. Another shot. With a bound Marion 
springs toward Chudleigh’s door. The Doctor in- 
tercepts her and holds her back. Then ensues a 
struggle between them. Marion, in a frenzy of 
madness, clutches the Doctor and _ gradually 
pushes him back, and with a last desperate effort 
throws him off. As he staggers against the table, 
she makes a dash for the door and enters the 
room. A pause. A terrible moan, low and agon- 
izing from Marion. Then the Doctor recovers 
himself and rushes into the room. A moment 
later Chamberlain enters, smiling, with a large 
bunch of red roses in his hand. Someone is play- 
ing La Sorella on a piano. Chamberlain hums it. 
Puts the roses on table, then takes out of his 
pocketbook notes. He takes a bowl from the 
mantel and puts the roses in it, and sets it on 
the table. Marion enters. As Chamberlain turns 
to her, smilingly, the the 
door.) 

Marion (in a husky unnatural voice): My 
husband does not need your assistance. He has 
—has—(she staggers. The Doctor places her in 
a chair. She gradually drops her arms to full 
length on the table and her head drops on her 
arms) He has moved away—moved away— 
moved away. 

(The Doctor stands beside Marion, gazes at 
Chamberlain over her bowed head, takes the notes 
from the table and tears them into pieces.) 


Doctor stands at 


In the third act Marion “moves on.” We 
find the Rays and the Leighs in possession of 
Marion’s former house. The men _ have 
formed a partnership. The real backer of the 
concern is Chamberlain. The Rays have a 
child, but Phillipina, the young mother, is 
neglectful of her charge. She is thinking only 
of her party which is to take place that night. 
Marion, we gather, has been away from her 
people for a year and a half. She is deter- 
mined to make her own living and, with Doc- 
tor Stirling’s assistance, has qualified as a 
nurse. She comes that very night—and here 
probabilities are rather strained—to nurse her 
sister’s child and actually intends to stay with 
the Rays in that capacity. Her father is en- 
raged, but she insists. When Chamberlain ar- 
rives his old love for her awakens. He pro- 
poses to her on the spot, and paints her future 
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life to her in lurid colors. The following 
conversation takes place between them: 
CHAMBERLAIN: I know the woman you are. 


You can’t change your nature. The craving for 
excitement, for luxury, is like a smothered fire. 


It will burst out again all the stronger. It’s in 
your blood. 
Marion (recoiling from Chamberlain): No! 


No! 

CHAMBERLAIN: You are not fighting me now, 
you are fighting yourself. 

Marion: Ah! Ah! (Makes a movement to 
run away. Chamberlain intercepts her quickly.) 

CHAMBERLAIN: Your father and I have been 
planning this together. He didn’t tell you that 
my money was saving the firm from insolvency. 
This house is mortgaged up to the handle. I hold 
it. Your brother-in-law is a fool. He’ll be wiped 
out. But I'll take care of your sister. You love 
your family. You see what is in your power to 
do for them. I hate to put on the screws, but 
you'll thank me for it. I’m desperate at the 
thought of losing you. I love you! I love 
you! 

Marion (facing him): I’ve listened to you, 
shuddered, hated you, felt I was haggling with 
the devil. But something chained me here. I 
couldn’t go. I saw not you but the evil you rep- 
resent. I saw my people and what they represent, 
the evil that is in me, my inheritance. I’ll stamp 
it out, choke it to death, if my own life goes 
with it. I an affinity to you! Ha! Ha! (She 
rushes to the door) Father! Father! 

CHAMBERLAIN: Hush! Hush! This is no time 
for scenes. To-morrow when you face cold facts 
you may think differently. Remember, it is not 
playing at nursing with a rich father behind you. 
Poverty! Horrible grinding poverty! From this 
—to the very bottom! 

(In an almost uncontrollable state of excite- 
ment Marion paces the room. Enter Mr. Leigh 
followed by Mrs. Leigh, Harold and Philly at 
entrance.) 


Marion (panting): Mr. Chamberlain has 
asked me to marry him. 
Mr. LeicH (gladly): Marion! 


Marion: I refused the dishonor. He com- 
manded. He says he holds the rope you dance 
on. He threatens to let go and plunge you all 
into the only hell you fear—poverty ! 

PHILLY (coming down): Ah! 

Marion: He says he owns this house, the 
lackeys who condescend to wait on you. He owns 
you all, body and soul, and now I am to put my 
name to your bond. You’ve guaranteed that, 
Father? 

Mr. LeicH: I’ve done better for you than you 
have done for yourself. Think what it means to 
all of us. Marion, what do you say? 

Marion: I say no! No! No! Shut the doors. 
Stop the music. You cannot pay—I will not! 

Puitty: You shan’t make us ridiculous. This 
is my house. To-night is my night. You shan’t 
spoil it for me. We owe Mr. Chamberlain noth- 


ing. My husband’s a rich man. Harold! 

HAROLD: oe s got the whip hand. He 
can wipe us ou 

PHILLY: Vil: see Mr. Chamberlain. I'll beg of 
him. He’ll do it for me. 

Haroip (quickly grasping her arm): My wife 


shan’t beg of him. Let him smash us up. He’s 
been on my shoulders too long. 
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Puitty (desperately): You mustn’t do it. 
Marion, you must conciliate him. You must 
promise him anything. How can you be so selfish 
after the way l've worked to get this affair to- 
gether? Such people as | have here to-night vou 
never dreamed of. You shan’t spoil it I tell you. 
(Childishly) Marion, can’t you hold him off— 
just for to-night? 1 want to enjoy myself to- 
night, Marion! 

Marion: And to-morrow? 

Puitty (recklessly): I’m not going to worry. 
It was always the same cry.. Ruin stared us in 
the face, but we always had everything and I’m 
going to enjoy myself to-night. (Goes to mirror 
and looks in glass) I never looked so stunning 


in my life. 
Marion: Fool! Look at your face in the 
glass. It is smooth and smiling. Look at him. 


He is the specter at your banquet. Those pearls 
around your neck are drops of his blood turned 
white with agony. I stood there like you once. 
Here in this room. Oh! I know! I know! You 
are an unhappy woman. You are pursued with 
unrest. Nothing satisfies you. You turn night 
after night on that bed, your head reeling with 
schemes. You want! Want! More and more! 
A drunkard’s unsatiable craving. Ah, stop now— 
don’t wait, as I did, until it is too late. (Philly 
drops down on table with a moan) Harold! 
Father! Let us join hands and take the plunge 
down to the very bottom. We will rise again as 
self-respecting men and women. There is nothing 
to fear. You can earn a living. I can earn, thank 
Heaven, I can earn. 

Mr. LEIGH (contemptuously) : 
I’ve been above that all my life. 
earning a living! The disgrace! The disgrace! 
You're going the wrong way, I tell you. You'll 
drag us all down! Your mother, think of your 
mother! Think of that little one in the cradle. 

Puitty: Ah! 

Marion: I do think of her. She must be bet- 
ter than we are. She must never suffer as we did. 

Putty: Suffer! We never suffered. We 
were brought up in luxury. 

Marion: Luxury! Yes! We were little par- 
rots tricked out in satins and velvets, taught to 
pirouet before the world. Fed with vanity, we 
absorbed it through every pore of our veins. We 
grew up scheming with mother to blackmail 
father. (Mrs. Leigh stands during this like stone, 
her hand pressed to her heart.) 

Att: Blackmail? 

Marion: Yes, blackmail. We conspired with 
the doctor to send us anywhere away from home. 

Marion: Mother, don’t be angry with me. I 
love you all. I’m nearly frantic because you are 
slipping away from me. You held me in your 
arms those dark nights after Chudleigh died. I 
never knew you till then, mother! Help me now! 
Help me now. Help me! (Marion throws her- 
self into her mother’s arms.) 

Mrs. LeicH (pressing Marion’s head down on 
her shoulder): My Marion! 

Mr. LeicH: -. Obstinate, ungrateful child, after 
all the sacrifices we’ve made for our children. 

Mrs. LeicH: We never sacrificed for them. It 
was our own vanity and pride. Our children must 
be better dressed than others, our children must 
be prettier, our sons-in-law must be richer. The 
children owe us nothing. Every bit of happiness 
we ever had we owe to them. I’ve gone your way 
all my life and I’ve dragged them after me. Ah! 


Earn a living! 
My daughter 
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It’s all my fault. Your head was swimming with 
schemes. The mother should have taught them 
differently. I’m tired of the sham and the lies. 
I’m tired of it, I tell you. I wouldn't go through 
that torture again for all the money in the world. 
And you, you poor man, you’ve worn yourself to 
pieces. Nobody knows it as I do. We are get- 
ting old. We can’t stand it as we used to. Let 
us have peace now, let us have peace. 


Even Mr. Leigh is stirred. Mrs. Leigh, 
with a cry of joy, holds out her hand to him. 
At this moment the flunkey announces “The 
Countess of Churchill-Kensington.” “The 
Countess!” Phillipina exclaims, and all march 
out electrified, with heads up, leaving Marion 
alone with the child and her grief. 

In the last act, the next morning, it is the 
Rays’ turn “to move”! Chamberlain has 
bought the house for his uncle, the Reverend 
Dr. Spicer, and thrown the latter’s country 
house into the bargain. After a struggle, 
Phillipina agrees to start a new life with her 
husband in the country. Chamberlain’s en- 
gagement to the Countess is announced and 
Mr. Leigh at once unearths a new scheme to 
combine his American brass with English 
gold. Mrs. Leigh acquiesces. He has “talked 
her out” of her new resolution. Dr. Stirling 
and Marion are left alone. 


Doctor: I have been considering your case. 
Marion: My case? 
Doctor: To become a professional nurse, you 


have two years’ hard work before you. You ‘are 
not equal to it. Nobody spares the nurse or the 


doctor. 

Marion: I am much better. My nerves are 
steady. I sleep without dreaming. 

Doctor: It is irksome to be timed, to be at 


your post whether you will or not. You have 
never known control. You are like a child at 
school for the first time. You have worked not 
for love of study, but for—— 

Marion: The praise of the Master. Don’t 
blame me for that. In the after days, when all 
the rules are forgotten, there still remains in the 
heart of most men and women a distinct memory, 
the face of a beloved teacher. You have done:so 
much for me. Ah! those butcher hands, how 
tender they can be—(touches his hand). 

Doctor (calmly): Your father tells me he is 
going to live in London. The change will be 
good for you. 

Marion: I remain here. 
profession. 

Doctor: It is cruelly exacting. You must love 
the work to be able to endure it. 

Marion: I have weighed it well. I cannot 
undo the past. I can shape the future. When 
my trouble came I rebelled and cried out fiercely. 
Why! Why! In the watches of the night my 
answer came. He died to save me. My life must 
justify his death! Shall I go on with the med- 


icine? 
Doctor: Yes, the child is sleeping quietly. Try 
and get some rest yourself. (Stands looking at 


Marion, who deftly arranges tray, puts a napkin 


I am going on in my 
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over it, carries it to alcove and comes down smil- 
ing to him.) If a woman only knew how she 
appeals to a man in a cap and apron. He goes 
down helpless before her. There’s something 
wonderful about you in a cap and apron. Ah! 
The Doctor’s fate has overtaken me. I have 
fallen in love with my trained nurse. Marion! 
Marion! 


Marion (stops him gently): In two years. 
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(Song outside, “La Sorella.” Marion goes swift- 
ly to door.) Hush! Hush! 

(She comes back with a quick movement. The 
Doctor gathers her closely in his arms, kisses her. 
She extricates herself, crosses to cradle, sits down 
and takes up sewing.) 

Doctor: Good morning, Nurse. 

Marion: Good morning, Doctor. 

(Curtain. ) 





GROWING PAINS OF THE INTELLECTUAL DRAMA 
IN AMERICA 


HERE has been noticeable of late 
years throughout the United States 
a struggle to establish an intellectual 
stage. A new theater labors to be 
born; experiments are made and fail, but every 
defeat only intensifies the energy of its cham- 
pions. The Progressive Stage Society of New 
York, which produced for the first time many 
of Schnitzler’s and Maeterlinck’s plays, was 
shipwrecked on the shoals of Socialism. But 
in its former playhouse, the Berkeley Lyceum, 
Arnold Daly has established his “Theater of 
Ideas.” The New Theater of Chicago proved 
a decided fiasco; but already more fortunate 
and perhaps abler hands are raised to resume 
the work. In New York, too, the “New The- 
ater,” subsidized by a circle of millionaires, is 
assured. The delay in the execution of the 
plans for its erection must be ascribed partly 
at least to the illness of Mr. Heinrich Conried, 
who was originally intended to direct the en- 
terprise. Meanwhile Mr. Conried’s successor 
in the historic German Theater in New York 
has inaugurated a period splendid with dra- 
matic and literary successes. It seems not un- 
likely that the German Theater at Irving Place, 
to which Norman Hapgood has paid such 
glowing tribute, may indicate clearly along 
what lines an intellectual theater may at last 
be established here. 

It is a much mooted question whether there 
is room on the stage for ideas. On the con- 
tinent of Europe the question has been decided 
emphatically in the affirmative; here the scales 
are trembling in the balance. In the larger 
cities, at least, there seems to be room for 
such enterprises. We have a public to whom 
“The Music Master,” and “The Grand Army 
Man” appeal most powerfully; we also have 
a public that treasures Ibsen and Shaw. There 
could be no question of the success of such 
enterprises as Daly’s if the intellectual public 
could once be persuaded to give them a whole- 
hearted support. But many whom the Germans 





call Bildungsphilister—intellectual prigs—un- 
fortunately refuse to regard the theater as any- 
thing but a place of amusement. They have 
found, too, an eloquent mouthpiece in Mr. Clay- 
ton Hamilton, who in The Forum upholds the 
theory that even the most cultured and intel- 
lectual of men, when he forms an atom of a 
crowd, “loses consciousness of his acquired 
mental qualities and harks back to his primal 
nakedness of mind.” “The dramatist, there- 
fore,” he says, “because he writes for a crowd, 
writes for an uncivilized and uncultivated 
mind, a mind richly human, vehement in ap- 





MR. CONRIED’S SUCCESSOR 

Dr. Maurice Baumfeld, who is endeavoring to re- 
store the German Theater, formerly directed by Mr. 
Conried, to its former position as an intellectual 
center, 





A GERMAN NAZIMOVA 


‘Miss Hedwig Reicher, who appeared in “Salome” in Germany, and is winning new laurels in Dr. Baumfeld’s 
intellectual ultra-modern dramatic productions and his “vaudeville of ideas.” 














probation, violent in disapproval, easily cred- 
ulous, easily enthusiastic, boyishly heroic and 
carelessly unthinking.” 

The drama is the only art, Mr. Hamilton 
goes on to say, excepting oratory and certain 
forms of music, that is designed to appeal to 
a crowd instead of to an individual. The lyrist 
writes for himself, and for such selected per- 
sons here and there throughout the world as 
may be wisely sympathetic enough to under- 
stand his musings. Essayist and novelist 
write for a reader sitting alone in his library; 
whether ten such readers or a hundred thou- 
sand ultimately read a book, the writer speaks 
to each of them apart from the others. The 
same applies to painting and to sculpture. A 
picture or a statue may be seen by many, its 
appeal is made always to the individual mind. 
It is different with a play. “A drama is, in its 
essence, a story devised to be presented by ac- 
tors on a stage before an audience.” It is for 
this reason that Mr. Hamilton applies to thea- 
ter audiences Le Bon’s characterization of the 
psychology of crowds. “A man,” remarks the 
famous French psychologist, “by the mere fact 
that he forms part of an organized crowd, 
descends several rungs on the ladder of civili- 
zation.” qt 

Tennyson, the perfect poet; Browning, the 
master of the human mind; Stevenson, the 
teller of delightful tales, each of them, Mr. 
Hamilton holds, failed when he tried to make 
a drama because the condition of his proper 
art schooled him long in writing for the indi- 
vidual instead of for the crowd. “The Two 
Orphans” is a greater play than “A Blot on 
the Scutcheon,” and similarly Belasco’s plays 
are superior to Shaw’s, from Mr. Hami!ton’s 
point of view. The mightiest masters of the 
drama, he claims—Sophocles, Shakespeare, and 
Moliére—have recognized the popular charac- 
ter of its appeal and written frankly for the 
multitude. The crowd, therefore, has exercised 
a potent influence. Already Brunetiére has 
formulated the catch phrase, “no struggle, no 
drama.” Mr. Hamilton’s crowd, like the 
naughty child, insists on contention appealing 
to the primordial instinct. Even Plautus and 
Terence in their time complained that the 
Roman public preferred a gladiatorial combat 
to their plays. A bear baiting or a cock fight 
used to empty Shakespeare’s theater on Bank- 
side, and there is not a matinée in town to-day 
that can hold its own against a football game. 
“Forty thousand people gather annually from 


all quarters of the East to see Yale and Har-~ 


vard meet upon the field, while such a crowd 
could not be aggregated from New York alone 
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NEW YORK’S NEWEST FAD 
Madame Hanako, the Japanese actress, who performs 


in her native language at Mr. Daly’s Berkeley 


Lyceum. 
to see the greatest play the world has yet pro- 
duced. For the crowd demands a fight; and 
where the actual exists, it will not be contented 
with the semblance.” 

Also the crowd is partizan. The subtle de- 
lineations of Mrs. Wharton or of Henry James 
have no place on the stage. There must be 
heroes and villains, all properly labeled. An- 
other characteristic of the crowd is its sus- 
ceptibility to emotional contagion. Successful 
dramatists play upon the susceptibility of a 
crowd by serving up raw morsels of crude hu- 
mor and pathos. Lastly, the crowd in its 
opinions and sentiments is equally common- 
place and conservative. Its feelings are older 
than the flood; its ideas patriarchal. Mr. 
Hamilton says on this point: 

“For the speculative, the original, the new, the 


crowd evinces little favor. If a dramatist holds 
ideas of religion, or of politics, or of socia] law 






























































“EVEN HER BACK IS ELOQUENT” 


This is Edwin Markham’s tribute to the art of the 
agile actress whom some call the “Japanese Duse.” 


that are in advance of his time, he must keep 
them to himself or else his plays ‘will fail. Nim- 
ble wits, like Mr. Shaw, who scorn tradition, can 
attain a popular success only through the crowd’s 
inherent love of fads; they cannot long succeed 
when they run counter to inherited ideas. The 
great successful dramatists, like Moliére and 
Shakespeare, have always thought with the crowd 
on all essential questions. Their views of relig- 
ion, of morality, of politics, of law, have been 
the views of the populace, nothing more. They 
never raise questions that cannot quickly be an- 
swered by the crowd, through the instinct of in- 
herited experience. No mind was ever more 
commonplace than that of Shakespeare. He had 
no new ideas. He was never radical, and seldom 
even progressive. He was a careful money- 
making business man, fond of food and drink and 
out-of-doors and laughter, a patriot, a lover, and 
a gentleman. Greatly did he know things about 
people; greatly, also, could he write. But he ac- 
cepted the religion, the politics, and the social 
ethics of his time, without ever bothering to 
wonder if these things might be improved. 

“The great speculative spirits of the world, those 
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who overturn tradition and discover new ideas, 
have had minds far different from this. They 
have not written plays. It is to these men, the 
philosopher, the essayist, the novelist, the lyric 
poet, that each of us turns for what is new in 
thought. But from the dramatist the crowd 
desires only the old, old thought. It has no pa- 
tience for consideration ; it will listen only to 
what it knows already. If, therefore, a great 
man has a new doctrine to expound, let him set 
it forth in a book of essays; or, if he needs 
must sugar-coat it with a story, let him expound 
it in a novel, whose appeal will be to the indi- 
vidual mind. Not until a doctrine is old enough 
to have been long accepted is it ripe for exploita- 
tion in the theater.” 

Mr. Walter P. Eaton, drematic editor of The 
Sun, replying to Mr. Hamilton’s remarks, 
points out that the latter ignores his own at- 
titude when a unit in a theatrical audience, 
and also, the very possible supposition. that 
maybe some hundreds of other folks around 
him are in the same attitude. “Mr. Hamilton 
himself,” says Mr. Eaton, “does not admit that 
he becomes a barbarian in the playhouse; we 
do not get a picture of him scrambling hastily 
down the ladder of civilization as the asbestos 
curtain rises.” 

“Walkley and Mr. Hamilton and the rest who 
have found in Le Bon what seems to them a scien- 
tific justification for the old academic bugaboo of 
‘primitive passions,’ of ‘appeal to the great masses’ 
in the drama, all admit the presence in the or- 
chestra chairs of certain chosen people who keep 
themselves detached, who retain their own iden- 
tities. Sometimes these paragons are called critics. 
But how can anybody stroll into the lobby of a 
Broadway playhouse between the acts without 
realizing that half of the audience are criti¢ts, 
lacking only the chance to blot white paper with 
black ink? There are as many differences of 
opinion on the first night of a new play as there 
are people in the house. And they are not minor 
differences, but fundamental ones—this man lik- 
ing the play; that loathing it. There is no great 
mob judgment of the play.” 

“The time is already at hand,” Mr. Eaton 
prophetically conclude-, “when the ‘primitive 
psychology’ of the crowd need not be a bugaboo 
for the ambitious and earnest dramatist who 
feels in his heart of hearts that there are other 
things amusing besides sitting in a squash pie 
or choking your wife to death in jealous fury.” 
A glance at another article in these pages on 
the triumphs of Mme. Nazimova in the plays 
of Ibsen strongly corroborates Mr. Eaton’s con- 
tention. Arnold Daly shares the confidence 
expressed by the optimistic dramatic editor of 
The Sun. “The Theater of Ideas,” such as 
Mr. Daly means to develop, as opposed to the 
the theater of romance, spells the last word 
in dramatic progress. He says on this point: 

“The candle has its worth and is pretty, but 
nevertheless we are burning electric lights to-day, 











“WHY SHOULD I GIVE UP A BATTLE AT THE FIRST SHOT?” 


Such is Mr, Daly’s reply to the attacks of the press. He is determined to hold the Berkeley Lyceum, his brave 
little fortress of the “Theater of Ideas,” until his eventual success, 
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and whilst a man were a fool to decry the great 
genius of the romantic writers, such as Shakes- 
peare, Sheridan, Moliére, Schiller, Goethe, etc., 
nevertheless one must surely admit that Haupt- 
mann, Sudermann, Ibsen, Shaw, Strindberg and 
Gorky also have genius and perhaps a greater 
message when-one considers their object is not to 
improve your opinion of them by dealing pleas- 
antly or otherwise with your emotions, but to im- 
prove your life. In short, they are humanitarians 
before they are dramatists.” 


So far Mr. Daly’s project has met with scant 
recognition from the public and open hostility 
on the part of the press. He has given a num- 
ber of remarkable performances. Among these 
a one-act play, “The Shirkers,” by the author 
of “Leah Kleshna,” indubitably deserves a 
place side by side with the work of Shaw and 
the younger Germans. A striking feature of 
the performances in the Berkeley Lyceum are 
the plays given in Japanese by Mme. Hanako, 
who has been aptly called “The Japanese 
Duse.” Her consummate art bridges the gulf 
between the Orient and the East and makes 
endurable even the presentation on the stage 
of the Japanese Harikari. The attitude 
toward the enterprise of some newspapers, for 
instance the New York Tribune, is hardly 
worthy of a great publication. Mr. Daly, 
however, is not discouraged. He believes in 
his ultimate success. “Why,” he exclaims, 
“should I give up the battle at the first shot?” 

Perhaps he and others interested in the 
progress of intellectual drama might profit by 
the example of the German Theater. Dr. 
Baumfeld, the manager, regularly produces 
popular and classic plays, but reserves Tues- 
day night for the ultra-modern. The theater 
on these nights is filled to the utmost capacity 
by a cultured and appreciative audience not 
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exclusively Teutonic. Dr. Baumfeld has also 
introduced in New York the “Ueberbrettl,” a 
form of literary entertainment which might be 
described as the “super-stage” or “vaudeville 
of ideas.” Over fifty plays including classic 
tragedies, the satirical work of Schnitzler 
and the grotesques of Wedekind have 
been promised for the present season. The 
cast is adequate and ambitious. The most in- 
teresting and surely the most beautiful mem- 
ber of the organization is Hedwig Reicher, 
daughter and pupil of Emanuel Reicher, the 
famous Ibsen interpreter. Fraiilein Reicher is 
a modern, even to the tips of her fingers. 
She made her début at the age of fifteen. 
Last year she played the title rdle in 
“Salome” in Germany. Her art, kindred 
to Nazimova’s, is magnetic, subtle and at times 
morbid. She is at her best in the presentation 
of the hysterical women of Hugo von Hoff- 
mansthal and of Ibsen. She invariably appears 
on literary evenings and scores tremendous 
successes ‘in the “vaudeville of ideas” by the 
recital of the mad musical lyrics of that young 
German Swinburnian, Marie Madeleine. 

If the limited German populace of New 
York possesses a degree of culture sufficient 
to warrant such productions there is no serious 
reason to fear ultimate failure of the New 
Theater or of “The Theater of Ideas.” The 
indifference of the public and obtuseness on the 
part of some of the critics may yield at last 
and the much-besmirched ugly little duckling 
of the intellectual drama in America may, like 
its brothers in Europe, develop into a swan. 
The very difficulties which the new idea must 
combat,-like the growing pains in a child, may 
be indicative of its eventual triumph. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 


HE ARE accustomed to look upon the 
drama as a late and highly devel- 
yy oped mode of literary expression. 
Yet we are assured by Benjamin 
S Ys a brilliant, if eccentric, critic, 
that the stage instinct began with life itself. 
It is profounder than the instinct for the 
written work. Books, Mr. de Casseres re- 
marks in The Theatre Magazine, bring life 
to us at second hand. Painting gives us 
colored, speechless images of life. Music 
renders us in sound the pains, the joys, 
of the flesh and the spirit, the fire-tipped 
fingers of the lords of harmony and disso- 
nance shaping as in a dream their magic pic- 
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tures on the sinister and ill-lighted back- 
ground of human destiny. It is the stage 
alone that reproduces to the eye and ear the 
very gesture of wo, the cry of joy and the 
impact of the will of man against the granite 
walls of circumstance. Here the immobility 
of the image on canvas, the tantalizing ar- 
rested gesture of the sculptured stone, the 
lumberliness of 4 book and its lifeless letters 
give place to flesh and blood murderers, 
adulteresses, suicides. Here our own vices 
are blown full in our faces, our eyes see the 
degradation, our ear catches the agonized 
scream, our heart beats quick with expecta- 
tion, and we grow pallid with alarm. “The 
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stage,” he exclaims, “is life.” He goes on to 


say: 


“The stage is life because life is a stage. And 
-it is the half-conscious perception of this that 
shows us the profundity of the stage instinct. 
The drama is an art-form that imitates the form 
of life itself. The Greeks represented the gods 
as seated on Olympus watching the play of cross- 
purposes on earth, the friction of wills which 
emits character; they waited with ironic smiles 
for that fifth act in all lives—Death. The author 
of the Book of Job saw that the world was a 
stage; he invented a plot, of which he made the 
Almighty and Lucifer co-authors. Job was the 
incarnation of mankind, and the play con- 
cernea the attempt of the "god of Rebellion to se- 
duce the soul of this man Job, whose days were 
sweet goodness. The scenery of this stupendous 
drama—protagonist of all 4:amas—was the vis- 
ible universe. The audience was mankind. 

“The whole story of Eden and the Fall is the- 
atric. The curtain goes up on a Paradise. It falls 
on the triumoh of the serpent and the stentorious 
judgment pronounced from the unseen God, 
hidden in the wings of consciousness. 

“So the stage as an art-form follows the form 
in which the Fates have cast the lives of man, 
and the grandeur of a drama must be measured 
by its fidelity to life—to life not as we would 
have it in our dreams that stem from the inex- 
tineuishable Utopias of Hope, but to life as it 
exists in the cold, flat, unmisted mirror of Intel- 
lect; life, mysterious and marvelous, ghastly and 
grim, as sinister as the portals of hell, touched 
by the cold glory of our godlike outreachings. 

‘And everywhere the great stage tragedy re- 
produces the state of man. This ageless parley 
of this mite of errant dust (which contains in its 
crevices and cells every divine possibility and 
every damnation) with the inimical Fates, the 
eyeless, noiseless, unspiritual forces that seek to 
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grind it and its purposes to nullity at each 
moment—that, and that alone, can be the theme 
of the great play.” © 

No man has yet solved the riddle of the 
Universe and the greater one of his own ego. 
No man, Mr. Casseres glowingly continues, 
knows why we are victims; why man is caught 
here on this little grain of congealed sun- 
spark like a rat in a trap. No writer of trag- 
edy can do aught than present the case as it 
stands, weaving the elements of life into his 
plot, watching with tearless eye the engulfing 
marionettes in the black whirlpools of chance 
even as the gods watched with tearless eyes 
the processes of generation and evanescence 
on the earth. “Atschylus, Euripides, Soph- 
ocles, Shakespeare and Ibsen have in their 
conception of the drama stood nearest the 
gods. What the Greeks saw as Destiny and 
Shakespeare saw as Fatality Ibsen saw as 
Law. They were as impersonal in their 
treatment of the ageless tragedy which we 
here enact as brains can possibly be that have 
not yet slashed all the ligatures that bind 
them to personality.” Mr. de Casseres con- 
cludes in terms of impassioned rhetoric: 
“When we shall have understood to the last 
gesture the philosophic import of such figures 


as Prometheus, Oedipus, Antigones, Electra, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear, Oswald Alving, 
Brand and Master Solness, then we shall 


have grasped the inner significance of life 
itself and stand on the horizon of all possible 
knowledge.” 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF NAZIMOVA 
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Bb) HEN two years ago CurRENT LITER- 
ATURE first called attention to Alla 
Nazimova, she was an obscure Rus- 
sian actress in a dingy Bowery 
playhouse. To-day she stands, in the opinion 
of many, at the head of her profession in the 
English-speaking world. She has adopted our 
language with the facility of her race, taken 
possession of our stage and accomplished the 
incredible feat of making Ibsen a popular 
playwright! Her dauntless energy, her tal- 
ents, subtle and varied, but above all the mag- 
netic spell of her personality, have achieved 
the miracle of this transformation. Even 
while she was acting in Russian, she made 
a powerful and exotic appeal to the imagina- 
tion. “Speech or no speech,” remarks a writer 
in the Boston Transcript, “the coal-black hair, 
the fiery black eyes, the red-lipped mouth, the 
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undulating body, the significant hands, were 
all comprehensible.. A hint of the Slav, a hint 
of the Oriental, a hint of the Parisienne, a 
hint of the woman of the theater, were 
blended in a strange and expressive presence. 
Even then, by play of feature and of body 
and by the communicating enticement and the 
communicating power that are the magnetic 
secret of acting, she could translate to her 
audience, if not the Russian words, at least 
the emotions and moods behind.” At times 
she appeared in familiar plays and in parts 
in which one or another of our actresses had 
preceded her Then through the veil of a 
barbarous tongue it was possible to decry an 
actress of sensitive intelligence, imagination, 
suggestion and resource, who added to the ap- 
peal of personality the appeal of talent and the 
call of artistry. 
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The Russian players with whom Madame 
Nazimova had sought our shores departed 
financially bankrupt. She remained behind 
and with admirable pluck prepared herself for 
the American stage. Within eleven months 
she appeared for the first time as an Eng- 
lish actress in “Hedda. Gabler,” the cold, 
straight, shining, passionless, explosive woman 
likened by a recent interpreter of Ibsen * to 
a pistol. Mme. Nazimova does not share this 
opinion; she needs no elaborate elucidation of 
the secret of the Northern playwright, for 
her own temperament reveals to her the solu- 
ton of the lbsen riddle. Hers was perhaps 
the first adequate impersonation of. the tor- 
tured visions of Ibsen. Her personality im- 
bued his heroines with a reality that they 
never possessed before to the American mind. 
Soon her special matinées came daily and 
then gradually gave way to evening perform- 
ances. After Ibsen’s Hedda, she rendered 
Nora, whose nature, Miss Jenette Lee tells 
us, is symbolized in the wild dance, the tar- 
antelle. “She must dance her best and sing 
while her heart is heavy.” “Hedda Gabler” 
was followed by a light Italian play, “Com- 
tesse Coquette,” and at present she is achiev- 
ing new triumphs in “The Master Builder”’— 
Ibsen’s tremendous confessional of disillusion. 
When this play has exhausted its public in 
New York, Madame Nazimova will then for 
the first time since she has adopted the lan- 
guage of Irving and Mansfield be seen in 
other cities, where so far, one critic assures 
us, she has merely seemed a legend. 

At first it was difficult, at times, to follow 
her. While her pronunciation was faultless, 
she invariably misplaced her stresses. Even 
to-day her intonations still have an obvious 
but not offensive accent, and by a kind of 
fatality she still misplaces now and then a 
significant syllable in a word or the significant 
word in a phrase. Nevertheless, as Hilda, she 
was readily and steadily intelligible in the 
rearmost seats of a large theater; whereas a 
year ago in a little house and close to the stage 
she made Hedda speak an incomprehensible 
jargon. As Nora as well, her speech was a 
baffling babble, from which the listener tried 
to snatch, but did not always catch, occasional 
words. Now even swift speech has no perils 
for her. Madame Nazimova’s increasing skill 
in the new language, the writer in the Tran- 
script continues, has disclosed the actress’s 
chief limitation. Her tones are high-pitched 
and hard; they lack resonance, warmth and 
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pliancy. This is not without compensations, 
for, he says, from the crown of her head to 
the soles of her feet, Madame Nazimova’s 
presence is singularly, almost uncannily, ex- 
pressive. 


“She imparts bodily, so to say, her notion of a 
whole character, her response to the state or the 
passion of a given moment. By bodily means, 
indeed, she almost creates moods and emotiuns. 
It was in her face that the spectator read the 
creeping and calculated cruelties of her Hedda 
Gabler, princess of the Orient. In her body h: 
saw the perverse and morbid languors with which 
she chose to clothe her. Serpentine were her 
coilings about Lovborg’s spirit, and serpentine 
were equally her weavings and her hisses about 
Brack. Her Hedda was conceived out of her own 
imagination, and nowhere else. All the allure- 
ments of her personality could not beguile Ibsen’s 
play to it; but granted that conception, it was by 
feature, gesture and body that she most suggested 
and defined it. In her body again was Nora’s 
grace, and in her face, above all, Nora’s fear and 
her illumination. Our English- speaking actresses 
lack often the emphatic and the expressive tem- 
perament. It is in Madame Nazimova by birth- 
right as Slav. Our actresses hesitate to ply the 
appeal of their sex. Perhaps it is not quite good 
form—except, needless to say, in musical plays. 
It is common enough on the continental stage. 
There the wise actress counts it a telling resource, 
a ready tool, and cultivates it accordingly. It is~ 
strong in Madame Nazimova. She has made it 
almost a weapon, and her play with it was the 
sum and the delight of her Comtesse Coquette.” 


Nazimova’s emphatic temperament tells in 
our tame American theater with a force that 
it would lack on the more exotic European 
stage. She loves restless detail and is at 
times, perhaps, too much of the virtuoso. Still 
there are always hypnotic suggestions in her 
acting that may be the secret of her success. 
It is this vivid and ceaseless suggestion that, 
in the Boston writer’s opinion, fits Nazimova 
so well for Ibsen’s women. She knows the 
inner springs and the inner consequences of 
their ideas and their actions, and her acting 
becomes as a magnet that draws and opens 
their spirits. Her unique gift is an eclectic 
suggestiveness that draws forth and makes 
audible and visible the underlying thought or 
feeling, that makes the spectator understand 
and respond to it, that, whether she speaks 
or moves, listens or is still, makes her acting 
a kind of magic mirror of things beneath. 
Often its reflections seem to come uncon- 
sciously, spontaneously. “Often,” the writer 
concludes, “they bring even to those of us 
that sit in cold blood a strange nervous thrill. 
They baffle pursuit. Yet their effect is unmis- 
takable. They are acting when it becomes 
not only an expressive but a divining art.” 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL’S DAMAGING INFLUENCE ON 
THE DRAMA 


% HO is responsible for the alleged 
) lack of virility of American drama? 
AY ), ‘3 Is it the grasping manager, the con- 
SS ceited player, or the uninspired 
— Each in turn lays the blame on 
the other. At last a courageous critic comes 
forward with a new and striking thesis. Not 
any of these, it seems, deserves our censure. 
The real cause of the insipidity of the Ameri- 
can dramatic art is she whom Christy and 
Gibson have fashioned, the American Girl. 
Our plays, claim- “A First Nighter” in 
Ainslee’s, are not written for thinking men 
and women, but appeal chiefly to the limited 
intelligence of immature girlhood. Over in 
France, where they take their drama seriously 
and their duties flippantly, the young girl as 
an influence on the theater is unknown. To 
be told that he must shape his ideas or the 
construction of his play so as to suit the men- 
tality and conserve the innocence of la jeune 
fille, that, the writer opines, would seem as 
insane to the Frenchman as would the proposi- 
tion to reorganize our American banking laws 
to suit the ideas of the matinée girl. 

The average American, he goes on to say, 
will laugh at the comparison. “Business is 
business,” he would reply; the theater is an- 
other matter. It is a place of entertainment, 
of amusement; it is a good thing that my wife 
and my children can go there without hearing 





anything that will offend them. “The the- 
ater,” the writer adds, “in the eyes of the 
average American business man, is a place 


for the women and children, it is a place for 
the young people, a young man’s value as a 
‘beau’ being gaged by the frequency with 
which he takes the young woman to the the- 
ater.” 

The immediate consequence, in “A First 
Nighter’s” opinion, is a flood of plays making 
an immediate appeal not to grown-ups but to 
school-girls. He proceeds to examine the 
opening of this year’s dramatic season and 
emphasizes the fact that the majority of the 
plays were written by women. The next step, 
he suspects, will be to turn the managerial 
office over to the so-called fair sex, and then 
the critics. No righteous man, he asserts, is 
going to object to woman having a proper 
share in theatrical enterprises, but there is 
cause for alarm when the eternal She, espe- 
cially the eternal young She, exercises ex- 
clusive control. It might be interposed here 


by an imaginary interlocutor that women 
surely have no control over musical comedies, 
a species of play far more cheap and vulgar 
than the “Brown of Harvard” style of play, 
in which the influence of the matinée girl is 
obviously present. The writer admits frankly 
that a “musical mélange cocktail” represents 
the worst masculine taste just as the other 
represents the least feminine brains. Yet, in 
his opinion, even these cheap musical perform- 
ances are merely reactions against the dra- 
matic saccharin of the legitimate playhouse. 

“The man of vigor—and unrestrained vigor 
readily turns to coarseness—finds the average 
popular play tiresome and unappealing, its humor 
childish and its sentiment mawkish, and 
eventually he turns for relief to a couple of 
knockabout comedians, an ogling soubrette, and 
a lot of chorus girls whom not even the most 
susceptible would ever accuse of being unso- 
phisticated or sentimental. 

“Therefore I hold that the Matinée-Girl School 
of Drama is directly responsible for the vul- 
garity and cheapness of our musical comedy. 
Where there is equal attraction for both sexes 
we are bound to believe that there is health. 
Where they divide, there is something wrong, 
and in making the drama silly the foolish young 
girl has driven brute man to those abodes of 
song and dance in which he finds so much gut- 
teral satisfaction.” 

“Classmates,” the writer holds, like “The 
Boys of Company B,” is critically beneath 
contempt. Many will agree with him in 
that who will disagree with him in his con- 
tention that “The Thief” is an example of 
great ability devoted to a theme that is not 
great. And when he tells us that “The Mov- 
ers” is intentionally written down to the lowest 
level of intelligence,” he decidedly overshoots 
the mark. Neither play is food for the 
thoughtless or the frivolous. In connection 
with the problem involved, a writer in Leslie’s 
Weekly points out that in New York four pro- 
ductions with a trend toward the serious have 
been withdrawn after a week’s trial, while 
“The Girl Behind the Counter,” with Lew 
Fields, has provoked a war between scalpers, 
managers and the public over the securing of 
seats.” At the same time, it should be remem- 
bered that the failure of the serious play is 
not invariably due to the ignorance of the 
public, but often, as in the case of Jones’s and 
Klein’s recent failures, to the author’s pro- 
pensity for sermonizing; or as in Mackaye’s 
“Sappho and Phaon,” to the lack of immediate 
dramatic appeal. 
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THE LESSON OF THE GREAT BALLOON RACE 


RACE in which so little depends 
upon human skill and applied sci- 
ence that its very direction is in 
doubt does not appeal to the Lon- 
don Knowledge as a practical basis for theo- 
rizing, and for that reason it has discouraged 
too hasty deductions from the balloon compe- 
tition of last month. All the nine balloons that 
left St. Louis in the international contest 
came to earth within seventy-two hours, as 
the Paris Cosmos predicted; but two of them 
were halted not by lack of buoyancy but by 
the Atlantic, which they reached much more 
rapidly than any European experience with 
balloons of this sort foreshadowed. The task 
of the aeronauts was merely to keep their ve- 
hicles afloat as long as possible by economies 
of the gas and ballast which were expended 
in rising and falling to seek a favorable cur- 
rent of air. The swiftest balloon went from 
St. Louis to the coast of New Jersey in thirty 
hours, which proves that skill counts for some- 
thing in what is, after all, however, a mere 
mechanical exercise. A race of this kind, as 





Knowledge insists, has little bearing upon the 
fascinating problem of human flight, by 
which is meant the capacity to journey through 
the air in a previously fixed direction. 

Some steps toward the real solution of the 
problem have been made of late years by 
those who, like Santos-Dumont, study the 
navigability of balloons, and by those who, 
like the late Professor Langley and the Messrs. 
Wright, work at the construction of flying 
machines. The plucky Brazilian aeronaut is 
the only one who has succeeded in steering 
a self-propelled balloon against the wind, 
notwithstanding the 860-mile record of the 
German aeronaut who descended at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, three weeks ago; and even 
Santos-Dumont succeeded in his flights only 
when the weather was favorable. In the light 
of last month’s results, it would seem, from the 
views of competent scientists, as summarized 
in the Paris Ballon, that the balloon of silk 
and gas is an obstacle rather than an aid in 
attempts to solve the problem of dirigibility. 

A balloon cannot’ be steered in the air, 





Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 





THE GREATEST BALLOON GROUP EVER ASSEMBLED 


This picture gives a general view of the balloons that started in Brussels in the international long dis- 
tance race. It will be noted that a far wider latitude was allowed the starters in the matter of type and 


construction than was permitted in the St.. Louis race. 
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THE STARTERS IN THE GREAT ST. LOUIS BALLOON RACE 

The country within a radius of ten miles of St. Louis 
ground and from all the reports it would seem that no misunderstanding marred the actual start. 
loons are here seen inflated to the full capacity of the bag. 


kind in order to avert the possibility of an escape. 


because of the absence of that denser medium 
for the rudder which the water provides in 
the case of a ship. “It is like a raft drifting 
on some ocean current without steerageway.” 
Students of aeronautics are now coming to 
recognize, as Santos-Dumont himself concedes 
in the London Outlook, that it is impossible to 
equip a balloon with any means of self-pro- 
pulsion that will -make it independent of the 
wind. Indeed, Santos-Dumont himself has 
done little more than demonstrate this impos- 
sibility. The average speed of the wind, as 
shown by observations at such a station as 
that of the Eiffel Tower, is about eighteen 
miles an hour. In order that a navigable bal- 
lon may be able to travel in any direction at 
twenty miles an hour in average weather, it 
must therefore have a mean speed of thirty- 
eight miles an hour in still air. Any person 
who has traveled at this speed in an auto- 
mobile, and who realizes the intensity of the 
wind thus set up, will easily recognize that a 
fragile fabric like a balloon could not pos- 
sibly attain such a speed without: shipwreck. 
In order to withstand the strain thus pro- 
duced, as Santos-Dumont observes in the 
London weekly already named, the balloon 
would require to be made of a material as 
rigid as steel, and the weight thus entailed 
would deprive it of its lifting power. Thus 
the experience 


derived from the manufacture 
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of navigable balloons leads to the same con- 
clusion as that to which the work of Profes- 
sor Langley leads—that a practical flying ma- 
chine must be heavier than air and must de- 
pend for its ascensive qualities on the resist- 
ance of the atmosphere to its aeroplanes. It 
must fly not like a balloon, but like a kite. 

Many machines have been constructed on 
these lines which are undoubtedly capable of 
flying, but as yet none has solved the far more 
intricate problem of being guided and _ bal- 
anced in the air and of descending without 
disaster. The only exception is the aeroplane 
which Messrs. Wright have sold to the French 
government, as to which judgment must be 
suspended in the absence of any properly au- 
thenticated trials. There is good scientific 
warrant for belief in the achievements at- 
tributed to the Wright flying machine, but 
the only proof that is final is actual flight 
under definitely prescribed conditions. In dis- 
missing the subject of balloon races, the Paris 
Nature feels called upon to protest against the 
wide credence given to what it deems “un- 
scientific generalization” on ballooning, which, 
it reminds us, is “merely a branch of sport 
to-day and in no sense a science,” for the 
simple reason that it is “inexact.” It is posi- 
tively astounding, this authority thinks, that 
so little progress has been made in the past 
sixty years with the balloon. 
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THE LATEST .COMMERCIAL APPLICATION OF WIRELESS 


TELEGRAPHY 


WIRELESS telegraph news serv- 
ice between England and the United 
States became a working reality last 
month, barely eleven years after 
Guglielmo Marconi first succeeded in trafis- 
mitting intelligible messages through space by 
means of the electric waves which Hertz in 
1887 showed to be propagated, under suitable 
conditions, by the discharge of a condenser. 
Within a week after the installation of the 
news service there were interruptions due to 
eccentricities of atmosphere. The interrup- 
tions ceased with the dissipation of the fog in 
the next two days. 

Unfortunately, however, the whole subject 
of wireless telegraphy for commercial pur- 
poses has been plunged into new obscurities 
hy an outbreak of controversy over the right 
to apply the various systems under different 
patent rights. We are too apt to associate the 
development of wireless telegraphy with Mr. 
Marconi’s name alone, observes the London 
Engineering. But it must be remembered, be- 
fore deciding for ourselves what the merits 
of the existing controversy may be, that Mar- 
coni is only the most successful of many work- 
ers, amongst whom Sir Oliver Lodge and Dr. 
Muirhead in Great Britain, Messrs. Braun and 
Slaby and Count von Arco in Germany, and 
Dr. De Forest in the United States have all 
elaborated systems similar in principle but 
differing in detail. Within the past decade it 
has been conclusively shown that these sys- 
tems are capable of transmitting messages 
sover very considerable distances, and of work- 
ing with a certainty and clearness which are 
quite comparable, in the opinion of the expert 
authority we are quoting, to those of the older 
systems of telegraphy. 

Marconi had succeeded in obtaining mes- 
sages from Newfoundand at his Welsh station 
months before the inauguration, four weeks 
ago, of the news service between the Irish 
coast and this Atlantic seaboard of ours. But 
we now have a regular commercial use of his 
invention for newspaper purposes, a fact im- 
parting fresh importance to the litigation in 
the courts of more than one nation over the 
prior rights involved. 

It was perhaps inevitable, adds Engineering, 
that so far-reaching and valuable an invention 
should give rise to international disputes as 
well as individual quarrels. The possibilities 
of wireless telegraphy had no sooner come 





into view than diplomatists generally recog- 
nized the necessity of framing new rules to 
deal with them. But there are other and more 
immediately practical problems raised by the 
fact that Marconi’s system is not the only one 
in the field. In France a modification of the 
Marconi system has been adopted both for 
naval and for commercial use. But in Ger- 
many an entirely independent system has been 
evolved commonly known as the Telefunken 
(“distant sparking”) system, or by the name 
of its chief inventors as the Slaby-Arco. sys- 
tem. This has been adopted by the German 
navy as well as by the German mercantile 
marine. Now, altho this system is worked, 
like Marconi’s, by the same waves in the ether, 
there are differences in the method of trans- 
mission and reception of messages which make 
it impossible for a vessel fitted with the Tele- 
funken system to communicate with a signal 
station which possesses only a Marconi in- 
strument. The existence of two or more sys- 
tems of wireless telegraphy is a practical in- 
convenience analogous to the existence of two 
or more telephone systems without intercom- 
munication in the same town. The Marconi 
people have had heretofore much the best of 
the bargain so far as marine telegraphy is 
concerned, since they have been given a 
monopoly at Lloyd’s stations covering all 
British coasts with their network of informa- 
tion, as well as at British ports and light- 
houses.. The German government, always keen 
to support the interests of German commerce, 
has submitted to the powers a proposal that 
the Marconi monopoly shall be destroyed, and 
that in future all coastal stations and all ap- 
paratus in ships shall be obliged to exchange 
messages without regard to the system of 
wireless telegraphy which they may severally 
employ. In practice this means a standardiza- 
tion of all wireless installations and the adop- 
tion of an international system of tuning so 
that an instrument made by any one company 
shall be able to speak to the receiver of that 
or any other with equal ease. This wireless 
telegraphy convention or compact, if ratified 
by the powers, will become operative next 
July. The most strenuous opposition has been 
manifested in Great Britain to the project as 
it stands. The United States government has 
expressed its willingness to extend the scope 
of compulsory intercommunication from mes- 
sages between ships and coastal stations to 

















messages between one ship and another. This 
is much farther than most of the great powers 
are desirous of going and here, for the time 
being, the controversy hangs. 

In order that the layman may be advised of 
the progress of the development of wireless 
telegraphy, a brief reference will now be made 
to the achievements claimed both by the Mar- 
coni Company (aside from the recently estab- 
lished newspaper service), and by other sys- 
tems which have a right to ask a consideration 
of their merits. The five chief systems in 
competition to-day will be taken in their alpha- 
betical order. Our own nation would appear 
to have been the field for the keenest competi- 
tion. Last November there was a merger of 
the American De Forest Wireless Telegraph 
Company and the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of England upon a twenty-million- 
dollar capital basis. The De Forest Company 
makes claims as follows: 


“One of the most interesting achievements 
claimed by the De Forest system is by two sta- 
tions erected by the United States Signal Corps, 
in Alaska, 104 miles apart. General Greeley, chief 
signal officer of the U. S. Army, stated recently 
that in 15 months communication had been car- 
ried on, without a single day’s delay, for all that 
time. No disturbances of atmospheric electricity, 
and so forth, interfered with its operation. In 
Colorado and Wyoming there are eight stations 
now in operation, in competition with the West- 
ern Union Telegraph. The distances here vary 
from 50 to 250 miles, and a large station at Den- 
ver, Colorado, nearly completed, will be in com- 
munication with Kansas City and Chicago, dis- 
tant 600 and 1,000 miles. In New England and 
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around New York a similar service has been in- 
troduced. A regular Press bulletin service is 
maintained from New York to these cities. In 
addition to the five long-distance naval stations, 
built by the De Forest Company, it now has in 
operation in the United States powerful stations 
located at Boston, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Kansas City. These stations are 
capable of operating from 300 to 1,200 miles over- 
land, and a commercial business is now main- 
tained between these cities, there being no gov- 
ernmental restrictions in the United States. . . . 
The main commercial claim of the De Forest 
promoters is that such long-distance records as 
they effect with their small apparatus are claimed 
by no other existing competitor.” 





The Fessenden system (National Electric 
Signalling Company, Washington), is another 
competitor which has extended its operations 
beyond the frontiers of the United States. The 
company operating the Fessenden system is 
quoted in The Engineering News thus: 


“Wireless telegraphy must occupy a unique 
place for marine traffic. No passenger steamer 
should be looked upon as complete which is not 
equipped with a wireless installation. It is quite 
clear that all ships provided with wireless in- 
stallations work with a large factor of safety, 
and added thereto the luxury of daily news from 
land. Should a fire occur on board, assistance 
can at once be asked for from other ships, also 
provided with wireless, which may happen to be 
near at hand; moreover collisions can be com- 
pletely avoided. Important advantages gained are 
also the receipt of daily weather reports (this 
was, as is well known, the original work for 
which the Fessenden system was started) and 
warning concerning fog. Altho all coast stations, 
including Lloyd’s, are bound by the international 
protocol to receive and forward telegrams with- 
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Courtesy The Scientific American 


THIRTY-FIVE WORDS A MINUTE 


The above wireless message in the Morse code was transmitted at this rate. 
and affords with the Morse text a fair idea of the results attainable by the Marconi system, 


The translation is interlineated 
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out regard to the system employed, yet only that 
system of wireless will become popular which is 
distinguished from others by simplicity and ease 
of the supervision of the complete installation, 
and can be operated by even non-experts, as is 
the case with the telephone. 

“According to the Signalling Company, for the 
conditions which exist in America, the initial ex- 
penses incurred in laying a mile of cable, and 
the subsequent upkeep of the same, as compared 
with wireless telegraphy, work out as follows: 

“Cost of providing and laying a mile of cable, 
$1,000. 

“Cost of providing and setting up a mile of 
open wire, $300. 

“Cost of two Fessenden wireless stations, $100. 

“Annual cost of maintenance and repairs of a 
mile of cable, $100. 

“Annual cost of maintenance and repair of a 
mile of open wire, $30. 

“Annual cost of maintenance and repair of two 
Fessenden wireless stations, $5. 

“Even if given in optimistic vein these com- 
parative figures are worthy of careful study in 
view of any single money-making concern being 
vested with advantages tantamount to a monop- 
oy. 





The next in the alphabetical list unites in 
its title the names of two of the most eminent 
scientists in England —the Lodge-Muirhead 
Wireless and General Telegraphy Syndicate. 
The name of Sir Oliver Lodge, thinks our 
authority, is alone sufficient guarantee that the 
scientific world will accept with respect any- 
thing that comes before the public bearing this 
great investigator’s name. Much that has 
made the discovery of atmospherical teleg- 
raphy of practical service, tho it will be handed 
down to posterity identified with other names, 
was due to the research of this distinguished 
Englishman. Upon what Dr. Muirhead,. the 
other name associated with the British com- 
pany, has done for submarine cabling it is 
aside from the present purpose to dwell. To 
* quote: 


“The Lodge-Muirhead Syndicate do not seek to 
establish themselves as a world-wide telegraph 
company. Their object is to sell electrical ap- 
paratus. But wherever the Lodge-Muirhead sys- 
tem has been installed it has given satisfaction. 
It is now a matter of common notoriety that the 
British Army, after minute research, has found 
the Lodge-Muirhead system the most suitable to 
its requirements. The Indian government (In- 
dian Telegraphs) have installed it, to maintain 
communication between the mainland and the 
Andaman Islands, and the Andaman Islands and 
Burma. As recently, so the confidential reports 
say, as the visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to India and Burma, the small power in- 
stallation in the Andamans was able to reach the 
cruiser escort to the Royal tourists when the 
naval instruments had been unable to reply for 
200 miles.” 


Next in order of alphabetical precedence are 
the affiliated companies which revolve around 
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the name which has now, to the majority of 
laymen, become synonymous with the whole 
science of wireless telegraphy, altho it must 
never be forgotten that Marconi is not the in- 
ventor of wireless telegraphy in any real sense 
of the word. In Great Britain the Marconi 
corporation has covered the majority of trade 
routes with its small power stations, so that 
it is impossible for any ship equipped with 
apparatus to miss communication ashore. In 
Canada the company has several stations and 
in this country, as has already been noted, it 
co-operates with an American company. In 
England it is possible to leave a message at 
any post office for communication to certain 
ships at sea. 

The last on the list is the German Tele- 
funken Company, in its way the largest con- 
cern of the kind in existence. The struggle 
between this corporation, backed by the Berlin 
government, and the Marconi interests consti- 
tutes the whole wireless telegraphy crisis into 
which no less than eight great powers have 
been drawn. By at least nine persons out of 
ten the phrase “wireless telegraphy” is under- 
stood to refer to the system. devised by Mar- 
coni, which that distinguished inventor is ac- 
tively engaged in developing. As a matter of 
fact, the Telefunken system claims priority. 
It is an amalgamation of two German inven- 
tions by Professor Braun of Strasburg on the 
one hand, and Professor Slaby of the Tech- 
nical High School at Charlottenburg and the 
celebrated electrical engineer, Count George 
von Arco, on the other. The chief difference 
between this joint invention and that of Mar- 
coni lies in the fact that the former does not 
require direct connection with the earth in 
land signaling or with the hull of a ship in 
signaling at sea. The Telefunken system is 
designed to be more or less secret, and no 
competent authority has yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained the method by which its most charac- 
teristic results are obtained. Even secrecy of 
messages—a result vainly striven for by Mar- 
coni—is claimed for the Telefunken system: 


“In order to elucidate the method adopted with 
this object in view, some explanation of terms is 
necessary for the benefit of the uninitiated. The 
electro-magnetic waves are somewhat like pear- 
shaped loops, with their feet resting on the 
ground, and the distance between the centers of 
alternate loops is the length of the waves. 

“Now, if the receivers responded to all waves 
of whatever length or frequency, the result would 
be hopeless confusion whenever two or more in- 
struments were working at the same time, because 
the waves from each instrument travel in all 
directions and at great speed. (They cross the 
Atlantic in about one-sixtieth of a second,) 








The 
electric waves leaving the electrified wires. 


“The German company are endeavoring to 
make their receivers responsive only to waves 
for which they are set, and to make their trans- 
mitters capable of sending waves of almost any 
length. 

“They have invented, and claim to have per- 
fected, a small instrument that exactly measures 
the waves as they are being received and trans- 
mitted, so that anyone can adjust and read the 
instrument with very little instruction. Then they 
have produced a metal drum, which is set on end 
and has horizontal slits round its sides. In these 
slits are little knobs, which can easily be moved 
either way. According to the mark on the barrel 
of the drum to which these knobs are set so is 
the length of the wave. 

“Take the case of the two vessels signaling. 
Say they are communicating with a wave-length 
of 1,000 feet. Directly the enemy’s ship sets its 
instrument to work at 1,000 feet, the message 
becomes confused, and, moreover, can be read on 
the enemy’s recorder. To obvi’ -e this, the two 
ships change their wave-length 1» say 900 feet or 
1,100 feet. The enemy’s recorder shows that the 
length has been changed, and will be altered ac- 
cordingly. But the two ships will not change 
their length once only, but as often as their sys- 
tem admits. With the German barrel they can 
do this rapidly and almost indefinitely, and even 
if the enemy is equipped with the same apparatus 
he will be puzzled to follow the changes. As 
many as six recorders can be placed on one 
operating table, and all can be made to work 
simultaneously at different wave-lengths. 

“Some modification of the system is required 
where it is used on railway trains, as it is obvious 
that a long pole would not go under tunnels. The 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN OF A WIRELESS MESSAGE 


receiving and transmitting wires are here shown electrified. The three straight bars are actually 
All this is invisible to the naked eye but is caught by the camera. 





pole in this case is replaced by a horizontal bar. 
The despatch of messages from trains has not 
yet proved successful, but the reception of mes- 
sages on trains has been found quite practicable, 
and receivers are to be placed on a considerable 
number of trains by the South German govern- 
ments. This receiver is an instrument about one 
foot square, and is hung on strong springs. The 
distance at which messages can be received does 
not exceed ten miles from a transmitting station, 
but that distance is great enough under ordinary 
conditions to prevent accidents arising from im- 
perfect signaling.” 

Much that is vital to the future of wireless 
telegraphy in our own country depends upon 
the result of litigation long pending in the 
federal courts. In one United States court it 
has been held that Marconi is entitled to the 
credit of at least having devised a new kind 
of telegraphy. But the policy of the executive 
branch of our government is to hold aloof from 
all contests between systems, permitting each 
to develop as best it may under a theory of 
equality of opportunity. For that reason the 
department of state at Washington long hesi- 
tated to give its sanction to the protocols un- 
der which the several powers seek to regulate 
the various systems. In the navy department, 
on the other hand, the use of wireless teleg- 
raphy is held to be a consideration of strategy, 
for by means of wireless telegraphy the des- 
tinies of a battle might be changed. 
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THE GROWING PRACTICE 







Pig) REMATURE burial in the United 
fay, States is on the increase to an ex- 
tent that inspires Mr. Basil Tozer, 
24 who has investigated the whole sub- 
ject Sean to utter some words of warn- 
ing. Science, he affirms, has yet to discover 
some certain sign of death. This, to be sure, 
is contrary to a popular impression. By a 
certain sign of death is meant a phenomenon, 
prior to bodily decomposition, indicating at 
the moment of cessation of life, or within 
twenty-four hours thereafter, that death is 
present. Physicians are unable to determine 
this moment. Mr. Tozer has collected a mass 
of evidence indicating that all over the United 
States, and to a less extent in England, the 
certificate of death is quite too hastily ac- 
cepted as conclusive reason for interment. He 
cites the case of a New York cemetery in 
which exhumations revealed a state of affairs 
too shocking for description. Nor was this 
an isolated instance. The obstacle to reform 
is now, as it has ever been, that people are 
spared gruesome and harrowing tales through 
a false sense of propriety. If the whole truth 
were made known, our authority ventures to 
think, this matter would be taken in hand at 
once, and a serious menace to all living 
persons removed. For Mr. Tozer has satis- 
fied himself that the chances of each one 
of us of being prematurely buried is on the 
increase. 

Huxley has pronounced the indisputable 
signs of death to be “an extraordinarily diffi- 
cult question to decide.” Sir Henry Thomp- 
gon has declared that “the one really trust- 
worthy proof of death that has occurred in 
any given instance,” is the presence of a man- 
ifest sign of occurring decomposition. Dr. 
Brouardel, a high authority, has said that “ 
are obliged to acknowledge that we have no 
sign or group of signs sufficient to determine 
the moment of death with scientific certainty.” 
Other eminent experts could be quoted on the 
same point to the same effect. To quote Mr. 
Tozer’s words in The Nineteenth Century 


(London) : 


“In addition to this we have the evidence of 
Dr. A. Fothergill, M.D., S., who maintains 
that signs of decomposition constitute ‘the only 
certain test of entire abolition of life’; of the 
specialist, Dr. Franz Hartmann of Hallein, in 
Austria, who says equally that ‘the certificate of 
a doctor or an undertaker can give no assurance 
that in an apparently dead man the soul has de- 
parted from the body, as long as the only reliable 
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sign of it, the decomposition of the vital organs, 
has not begun, adding elsewhere—‘we have no 
right to say that a person is dead . . . wecan 
only say that such a person appears to be dead.’ 
Very many statements to the same effect have 
been expressed by other professors and medical 
men of equal eminence, notably by the late 
Col. E. P. Vollum, M.D.—who himself was 
upon one occasion almost buried alive—Medical 
inspector of the United States Army, and Cor- 
responding Member of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, whose rooted conviction it was that 
‘even stoppage of the beating of the heart, and 
breathing, for a considerable time, with all other 
appearances of death, excepting decomposition, do 
not make it certain that a person 1s dead,’ and 
who added that ‘the suspended activity of life 
may return after the body has been interred. 
The British Medical Journal has several times 
spoken to the same effect, declaring upon one 
occasion that ‘hardly any one sign of death, 
short of decomposition, can be relied upon as 
infallible.’ ” 


Some forty-seven years ago the subject was 
investigated by Crimotel, some twenty years 
later by Rosenthal, and later still by Onimus. 
The net result, as Mr. Basil Tozer affirms, 
was to put beyond doubt the existence of a 
peril serious in itself, but increasing all the 
time: 


“German-speaking countries. indeed, realized 
more than any other how necessary it is that this 
peril should be guarded against by law, and a 
perusal of their extensive literature upon the sub- 
ject demonstrates beyond dispute that the strug- 
gle they waged against prejudice, apathy, and 
false sentiment before succeeding, as eventually 
they did, in establishing the admirable mortuary 
system that now prevails, was long and bitter. 
The measure for reform was legalized, it would 
seem, about the year 1795, after a great body of 
the leading physicians, not only of Germany, but 
also of France and Austria, had proved abso- 
lutely that the utmost necessity existed for a rad- 
ical change; and we are further told that these 
waiting mortuaries ‘have now come to be looked 
upon with high favor wherever they have been 
pronerly established,’ and that ‘no single such a 
or’ has ever been abolished.’ 

“Being anxious, as I have already said, to avoid 
gruesome detail, I shall allude here to only a few 
out of the hundreds of cases of narrow escapes 
from premature burial, and of cases of premature 
burial that actually have occurred, of which irre- 
futable evidence is obtainable. It is significant to 
learn that wherever, owing to the gradual ex- 
pansion of towns, or for any other reason, grave- 
yards have been dug up, unmistakable evidence 
of premature burial has been revealed, tho nat- 
urally all reports of such discoveries have been 
hushed up so far as possible lest the news should 
reach the ears of relatives and cause them mental 
anguish; also, in many cases, lest the revelations 
might incriminate the doctors who signed the 
death certificates. Thus Dr. Thouret, who was 
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present at the destruction of the famous vaults 
of Les Innocens, told M. Desgenettes that 
many of the skeletons when disinterred were 
found in positions which indicated beyond doubt 
that the dead must have turned in their coffins— 
a circumstance that, as we are told, so shocked 
Dr. Thouret that he at once inserted in his will 
a special clause relating to his own burial. Kemp- 
ner gives similar particulars when describing dis- 
interments which have taken place in New York 
and other parts of the United States, also in 
Holland and elsewhere. 

_ “Dr. Franz Hartmann alone has collected par- 
ticulars of some seven hundred cases of prema- 
ture burial and of narrow escapes from it, some 
of which, he tells us, occurred in his own neigh- 
borhood. On page 80 of his remarkable book, 
‘Premature Burial,’ he mentions the case of the 
celebrated actress, Mlle. Rachel, who ‘died’ in 
Paris, but, coming suddenly to life after the 
operation for embalmment had been begun, died 
in reality ten hours afterwards from the injuries 
that had been inflicted upon her. In a village in 
Moravia there occurred another case, when the 
postmaster died—at least so it was thought—in a 
fit of epilepsy. When, about a year afterwards, 
it became necessary to disinter a proportion of 
the bodies in the graveyard in order to afford 
facilities for enlarging the parish church, the ter- 
rible fact was revealed that the postmaster had 
been buried whilst still alive—a discovery that 
caused the physician who had signed the death 
certificate to become insane. As 1 write I have 
by me a letter received by Mr. James R. William- 
son, one of the principal promoters of the Society 
for the Prevention of Premature Burial, an asso- 
ciation founded in 1896 by Mr. William Tebb, 
F.R.G.S., and the late Col. E. P. Vollum, al- 
ready mentioned. The letter, which is dated Feb- 
ruary 27, 1903, contains the following sentence :— 
‘The husband of an old servant of ours under- 
went an operation in a London hospital. He was 
supposed to have died, and was, therefore, taken 
to the mortuary. Fortunately for him he gave 
signs of life before being buried, and is, I believe, 
alive now.’ 

“Mr. Williamson tells me that he could fill a 
volume with descriptions of cases similar to this 
one, and judging by the pile of letters and of 
newspaper cuttings that he has by him I can well 
believe it.” 


Some years ago the Paris Figaro dealt at 
considerable length with the subject of the 
possibility of premature burial occurring some- 
what frequently, and within fifteen days the 
editor received over four hundred letters from 
different parts of France, all from persons who 
either had been almost buried alive, or who 
knew of such cases. At first this may seem 
remarkable, but when we bear in mind that 
some twenty years ago it was stated officially 
that the proportion of bodies which come to 
life again in the French mortuaries is one in 
three hundred, we are less surprized. Indeed, 
the eminent Dr. Franz Hartmann himself has 
told that during May and June, 1896, he re- 
ceived no less than sixty-three letters from 
persons who had escaped premature burial 
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through fortunate accident. The cases men- 
tioned from medical sources alone, in Tebb’s 
“Premature Burial,” include 219 narrow es- 
capes from being buried alive; 149 premature 
interments that actually took place; ten cases 
of bodies being dissected before life was ex- 
tinct; three cases in which this mistake was 
very nearly made, and two cases where the 
work of embalming was begun before life was 
extinct. The New York Herald not very long 
ago published a warning against the practice— 
alleged to be on the increase—of embalming 
bodies before signs of death were sought scien- 
tifically. Sensational facts were brought for- 
ward in that article, but no statutes were en- 
acted to remedy conditions thus disclosed. 

At present there is but one way of safe- 
guarding ourselves to some extent—a very 
uncertain way — and that is by leaving in our 
wills the necessary instructions, a precaution 
that persons so well known to fame as Herbert 
Spencer, Edmund Yates, Bishop Berkeley, 
Judge Charles J. Daniels, of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Daniel O’Connell, Lord Lytton, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, Sir Benjamin West Richard- 
son, Wilkie Collins, Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, Harriet Martineau, and many more 
have taken. Just a year before her death, 
Lady Burton, widow of the famous Sir Rich- 
ard Burton, herself told Mr. Tozer that she 
had left written instructions that after her 
death her heart was to be pierced with a 
needle and her body submitted to a post mor- 
tem examination and afterwards embalmed by 
expert embalmers. She had, she told Mr. 
Tozer, on more than one occasion been seized 
with fits of trance: 


“There is a sinister significance in a sentence 
to be found in ‘Observations on Apparent Death,’ 
by Dr. James Curry, who early in the last cen- 
tury was senior physician to Guy’s Hospital, and 
lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Medicine, 
that ‘the time is still within the recollection of 
many now living when it was almost universally 
believed that life quitted the body in a few 
minutes after the person had ceased to breathe.’ 
Are not many physicians still of that opinion? 
According to the authors of ‘Premature Burial’ 
it is to-day the opinion of many medical men 
that when a sick man ceases to breathe, when 
volition is suspended, and when the stethoscope 
reveals no signs of cardiac action, death is real 
and the case beyond recovery, in spite of all the 
evidence that exists to prove the fallacv of the 
belief. There are, indeed, some thirty forms of 
disease, in addition to conditions to which the 
body is subject that cannot be termed disease, in 
addition also to certain incidents and accidents, 
which can produce all the usual symptoms of 
death and deceive even the cleverest of physi- 
cians. Conditions known to have caused apparent 
death and to have baffled experienced physicians 













































































are: trance; catalepsy; hysteria; chorea; hypno- 
tism; somnambulism and neurasthenia; also the 
condition produced by a stroke of lightning; by 
sunstroke and by anesthesia from chloroform, 
etc.; eclamptic coma in pregnancy; stillbirth; 
asphyxia from various gases, vapors, and smoke; 
narcotism from opium and other agents; convul- 
sive maladies; drowning; nervous shock from 
gunshot or electricity; smothering under snow, 
earth, grain, or in bed; strangulation; epilepsy; 
mental and physical exhaustion; syncope; ex- 
treme heat and cold; alcoholic intoxication; 
hemorrhages; suspended animation from mental 
disorders; excessive emotion; fright; intense 
excitement; apoplectic seizures and _ so-called 
heart failures. All other cases of apparent death 
that do not show indisputable evidence that the 
person believed to be deceased passed through 
disease of a duration and severity sufficient to 
cause actual death should be diagnosed with ex- 
treme care. For, according to the records left 
by medical men for centuries past, and in the 
words of Hufeland, ‘Death does not come sud- 
denly; it is a gradual process from actual life 
to apparent death; and from that to actual death.’ 
This is the rule of nature, except when the vital 
apparatus becomes completely disorganized sud- 
denly, a condition that can as a rule be ascer- 
tained for certain only by means of a post-mortem 
examination. ‘Under nature’s laws,’ wrote Dr. 
A. B. Granville, ‘there is no such thing as sudden 
death.’ 

“Medical men who have made a special study 
of the condition known as suspended animation 
are unanimous in their belief that the persons 
most subject to one or more of the various forms 
of death-counterfeit are to be found chiefly among 
those whose daily avocation necessarily exhausts 
the nervous force faster than the natural powers 
are able to recuperate it, and who have frequent 
recourse to stimulants or to narcotics in the hope 
of counteracting the feeling of depression that 
usually follows. Almost equally liable to be over- 
taken by these simulacra of death are the poor 
—the overworked, ill-fed, and_ ill-conditioned 
classes. ‘Six or seven days,’ says Hufeland, when 
treating of trance, ‘are often required to restore 
such cases,’ while Dr. Gowers declares that ‘ner- 
vous exhaustion is a common predisponent; and 
emotional disturbances, especially religious excite- 
ment, or sudden alarm, a blow on the head and 
back, are frequent immediate causes. It occa- 
sionally occurs in the course of mental affections, 
and especially melancholia, and as an early symp- 
tom of epilepsy.’” — 


Other medical experts who have spoken to 
the same effect are Dr. Leonce Lenormand, 
Dr. Charles Londe and Dr. Struve. Among 
many famous men known to have been sub- 
ject to fits of death-like trance may be men- 
tioned Disraeli. “In his youth he was seized 
with fits of giddiness, during which the world 
swung around him, he became abstracted, and 
once fell into a trance from which he did not 
recover for a week.” Cardinal Spinosa and 
Cardinal Somaglia were both operated upon 
for embalmment while still alive. We know 
that rigor mortis is popularly supposed to be 
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a proof positive of death, yet no less an au- 
thority than Dr. Samuel Barker Pratt pro- 
nounced rigor mortis to be in reality lip ac- 
tion caused by a gradual withdrawal of the 
nerve forces of the body, adding that it is 
distinctly akin to and the same in effect as 
the tightening of a muscle. 

Another “infallible” proof of death—now 
shown to be untrustworthy—is obtained by 
means of the diaphanous test. This test con- 
sists in holding in front of and close to a 
strong artificial light the hand of the person 
believed to be dead, the fingers being extended 
and just touching one another. The theory is 
that if the line of scarlet runs round the finger 
the body is still alive, but that if 1t is no longer 
visible death has actually taken place. So 
strongly impressed with the value of this dis- 
covery was the French Academy of Medicine 
that it promised to reward the discoverer very 
handsomely. Yet Sir Benjamin W. Richard- 
son, after testing it with great care, pro- 
nounced it to be a test of only secondary im- 
portance. Dr. Edwin Haward proved it to be 
not infallible. Dr. Gannal maintains that “the 
loss of transparency of the fingers is an un- 
certain sign, because with certain subjects it 
takes place some time before death; next be- 
cause it does not always occur in a corpse, and 
finally, because it exists under certain circum- 
stances in sick persons.” Dr. Orfila says the 
sign is valueless. 


“The question will now be asked—How can 
anybody, in the face of this great mass of incon- 
trovertible evidence, remain an opponent of 
stringent burial reform? The reasons are not 
far to seek. Apathy, prejudice, indifference, 
skepticism so ingrained that apparently nothing 
can uproot it—these are but a few of the direct 
causes of nothing being done, and indirectly the 
cause of the violent opposition that is raised in 
certain quarters when the question of burial re- 
form is mooted. Then, tho many of our leading 
physicians in almost every period of history have, 
as we have to some extent seen, been of opinion 
that a proportion of our ‘dead’ are interred pre- 
maturely, the rank and file of the profession have 
as systematically pooh-poohed the idea, and that 
for rather obvious reasons. To begin with, they 
do not wish it to be supposed that they cannot 
distinguish between life and death; next, they 
do not wish their patients to lose confidence in 
them; lastly, they desire—charitably enough—to 
allay anxiety in the mind of the general public. 
But is charity in such a case as this allied to 
wisdom? Can it, when all is said, rightly be 
termed kindness? The German nation bears a 
reputation for being level-headed; is it likely it 
would have gone to the enormous expense it has 
to establish waiting mortuaries had it not felt 
firmly convinced that such mortuaries are of 
paramount necessity if the possibility of prema- 
ture burial taking place is to be reduced to a 
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THE SURVIVAL OF PREHISTORIC MAN IN THE CHILD 





ERY few, even among scientists, 
seem to realize that the equivalent 











{ of Haeckel’s biogenetic law holds 
an good of intellectual and moral life, 
affirms that noted French student of mind, 


Dr. Paul Emile Morhardt. All are suffi- 
ciently aware, he observes, that the individual 
organism passes in the embryonic stage 
through the ancestral forms out of which it 
was evolved. Thus each frog at some stage 
of its growth to maturity resembles each of 
its fish-like ancestors. Putting this in terms 
of the biogenetic law, we have the rule that 
each new individual must, in its development, 
pass rapidly through the form of its parents’ 
ancestors before it assumes the parent form 

itself. “If a new 
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Now, as is contended by Dr. Morhardt in a 
Paris Revue article, the intellec 
each individual of the human species are sub- 


barian, if they were savagely superstitious, if 
they were incapable of logical ideation, the 
child, in its progress to maturity, must pass 
through every such stage. he study of 
child-life, therefore, is one form of study of 
prehistoric man, since it can be shown experi- 
mentally that prehistoric man, mentally, 
morally and esthetically, survives in the child 
of the twentieth century. 

For example, the child, from the point of 
view of graphology and art, makes use of the 
same processes, commits the same blunders 
and passes through the same phases as did 
our prehistoric ancestors when they fled to 
their rocky caves from the pursuit of the 
mastodon and the megatherium. The soul of 
the child, the mind of the child as well, must 
assimilate all that humanity has painfully ac- 
quired in the way of moral and mental culture 


during thousands of centuries. As civiliza- 
tion advances, this labor imposed upon the 
children of the race becomes more prodigious 
until the infantile intellect seems well nigh 
incapable of performing the gigantic labor 
imposed upon it. 

This theory finds corroboration in the evo- 
lution of handwriting and in the growth of 
the art of drawing and painting. It is quite 
likely that no modern theory of genius can 
survive the discovery of this law. For the 
most illustrious of modern artists are but the 
products of the culture of their age. Had 
Rembrandt been born some thousand years 
previously to the renaissance it would have 
been difficult to distinguish his drawings from 
those of the ordinary child of to-day. A 
study of the drawings made by young chil- 
dren throws all the necessary light upon this 
proposition, making it as clear as any other 
fact in science. 

As is well known, the first crude drawings 
of the young child aim at the representation 
of a man. Children at first can effect nothing 
beyond an indistinguishable scrawl, but as 
they emerge from the third year of their 
existence their feats with the pencil take on 
the human outline. There is a rudimentary 
kind of localization representative of limbs, 
head and features in the infantile scribble. 
From this time on 
each part of the hu- meee 
man anatomy begins 
to be outlined. The 
human head is at 
first represented by 
a circle with dots 
and lines for the 
mouth. Next the 
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to a popular impression, it is not in profile but 
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a man. Psychologists have proved this by 
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careful studies of child art specimens col- 
lected in many lands. It has been established 
that in the drawings of children at the age of 
four, the feet, the eyes, the face and the arms 
appear as seen frontwards in four-fifths of 
the specimens examined. But in the drawings 
of children who have reached the age of nine, 
the profile view of a man appears in two- 
thirds of the specimens. Ask the average 
child of four to draw a man and the view is a 
frontwards one. Ask the average child of 
nine to draw a man and the profile aspect 
shows itself markedly. 

These studies reveal the further fact that 
after having acquired some facility in depict- 
ing frontal aspects of their species, children 
do not turn at once to the profile. There en- 
sues a transition period during which the 
front view and the profile view appear 
blended. Children at about the age of seven 
are invariably prone to this artistic anomaly. 

The phenomenon is easily accounted for. 
To represent a frontward aspect of certain 
parts of the human form, for example, the 
foot, it is necessary to foreshorten, a per- 
spective feat beyond the powers of the aver- 
age child of seven, whereas the profile of the 
foot is easily managed. Hence the child re- 
flects in the various stages of its drawings the 
degree of its own intellectual development 
and not, as so many imagine, the extent of its 
natural genius. Sad, indeed, is the blunder 
of the parent who sees a talent for drawing 
in the clever work of his boy with a pencil. 
That clever work may simply reflect a men- 
tal precocity. As revelations of stages of 
mental development in the child nothing can 
be more interesting 
than its drawing of a 
landscape in which the 
trees appear in profile, 
whereas a pond is 
shown by a bird’s-eye 
view and a man stands 
out huger than any 
other detail in the 
work. A child whose 
landscapes revealed 
birds beneath the sun 
would be precocious 
unless, of course, it had 
received hints from its 
elders. The best test of 
the natural intelligence of any child, conse- 
quently, is afforded by its attempts to draw. 

Perspective seems to be peculiarly difficult 
to the child mind. It is realized at last not, 
seemingly, by an intellectual effort of an 

















BOAT DRAWN BY A 
GIRL OF EIGHT 


The legs of the rower 
are visible through the 
boat. 
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original kind,,but by the study of models, and, 
more than all, by the suggestion of elders. A 
child mind capable of attaining perspective 
unaided would be of the prodigious genius 
type. 

One must visit the savages of lonely archi- 
pelagoes to discover 
drawings analogous 
to those of the civil- 
ized child. The sim- 
ilarity is astounding. 

But the adult savage f 
seems never to have 
outgrown the primi- 
tive type of child art. ¢ 


He makes his man : 
frontwards. He in- AN AUTOMOBILE 


This study is from the 




















serts the full eye in encill of a isitl aged sive. 
: e four wheels (a, b, c, 
a profile. He has his d) are seen in full outline. 


The seats (e, d) are seen 
from a height. The door 
(g) is seen from in front. 
This confusion of perspec- 
tive is characteristic of the 
savage artist. 


man larger than his 
hut in any landscape. 
The drawings found 
by missionaries to 
the Fijis and exe- 
cuted by the finished artists of a cannibal 
tribe with a piece of shell on a cutting of 
bark or upon a slab might have been made 
by any little child of five in a great city 
of modern times. Anthropologists have 
found in America, in Australia and in Borneo 
ample confirmation of this biogenetic law of 
the human mind. 

The art of the Middle Ages reflects the same 
disorder of ideas. The most finished pro- 
ductions of Botticelli are not exempt from 
errors of perspective perpetrated with equal 
innocence by our children. Students of 
Egyptian art of the Hyksos period note con- 
stantly the profile with a frontal eye, the huge- 
ness of the human form in every landscape, 
the failure to foreshorten and the several 
blunders to which childhood is everywhere 
prone. It is a striking fact that the children 
of the Thibetans execute to this very day draw- 
ings of men which can not be distinguished 
from drawings made by children in Paris. 
The frontal aspect is almost invariable at the 
fifth or fourth year. It is noteworthy also 
that children, like the Chinese artists of every 
historical period and like the artists of semi- 
civilized societies, never know how to repre- 
sent a shadow. 

In the most famous of the drawings which 
have come down to us from prehistoric ages 
the same mental idiosyncrasy is_ reflected. 
The prehistoric artist who made the profile 
drawing of a mastodon discovered in the Dor- 
dogne Cave might have been a civilized child 
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of seven so far as perspective goes. The 
mound-builders of ancient America were ar- 
tists in the childish sense. The mysterious 
cities in Yucatan had artists on a level with 
our nine-year-old children. The ancient 
Greeks seem to have advanced to a ten-year- 
old child’s knowl- 
edge of perspective. 
Nothing is more 
remarkable than the 
tendency of ex- 
tremely young chil- 
dren to represent 
pictorially anything 
and everything that 
enters their heads. 
WORK OF A BACKWARD his seems to have 
BOY been a characteristic 
; Here we see a ee whose of prehistoric man 
tour. This is astonishing in Etruria, and the 
evidence of observation in \Wf{aoris are known 
at least one direction by an 3 
imbecile child. to-day to spend in- 
finite leisure in 
scrawls of a symbolic sort. Yet there is 
little difference between child art, ancient 
Etrurian art and modern Maori art. It is 
to be noted that children of tender years 
can express to one another elaborate ideas 
by scrawls, and that they not infrequently 
carry on a correspondence of a kind in this 
way. It seems a natural inference that pre- 
historic man sent messages in the same way. 
The relatively numerous finds of prehistoric 
drawings have thus much more than a merely 
artistic significance. Prehistoric man drew 
long before historic man wrote. Now, this 
symbolic character of child art must be studied 
with care if we are to gain a clue to the men- 
tal evolution of man. One investigator re- 
ports, for instance, a city child of five who 
drew a four-footed creature on the roof of a 
house. This, it was claimed, represented a 
bird. A psychologist who saw this picture 
pretended to behold in the creature no bird, 
but a dog. The little artist laughed aloud at 
the absurdity of the deduction, pointing out 
that dogs did not perch on the roofs of houses, 
whereas nothing could be more characteristic 
of the bird than this tendency. Thus, the little 
artist, while knowing nothing of the zoology 
of her subject, took advantage of a remark- 
able objective characteristic. This proceed- 
ing is invariable in every form of symbolism 
to which the race of man has addicted itself. 
Indeed, all writing is the outcome of a 
primitive symbolism. Hieroglyphics repre- 
sent ideas more or less directly. Thus a man 
kneeling in the attitude of prayer was the 














original representation of the divinity, and be- 
came in due time the first letter of the word 
“Zeus,” or the Greek letter zeta. The race 
of man began therefore by drawing symbols 
before attaining the art of writing. Children 
do the same. They begin with some rude 
symbolical scrawl, as did the ancient priests of 
Egypt. Drawing is thus for the child a sort 
of natural writing, concrete, intuitive, as it 
was for prehistoric man. 

How egregious, from this point of view, is 
the deduction that prehistoric man was the 
intellectual inferior of civilized man to-day. 
The only sound inference from specimens of 
prehistoric art that have come down to us 
points to a splendid intellectual endowment 
in our forefathers. We gain a better insight 
into this truth by remembering the deduction 
of Francis Galton from the fact that the Da- 
mara can not count up to four. The Damara 
will give two cows for two rolls of tobacco 
without hesitation. But it would sorely puz- 
zle a Damaran to give him four rolls of to- 
bacco and take from his herd four cows. He 
cannot count in his head with sufficient ra- 
pidity. It is wrong to infer from this that 
the Damaran is intellectually deficient. The 
ability to count mentally in fours is an ac- 
quisition of civilized man from generation 
after generation of ancestors. In the same 
way, our acquaintance with perspective is an 
acquisition from experience continued 
throughout cen- 
turies. It speaks 
volumes for the 
mental endowments 
of prehistoric man 
that his art is what a 
it is. If there were 
any doubt about that 
it should be set at 
rest by the reflection Q 
that in the struggles 
he waged with the 
mastodon and _ the 
fierce quadrupeds of 
his environment, | 
prehistoric man 
came off victor. This DETAIL STUDY 
was as tremendous a jg “gas? omen — 
conquest in its way sey reveling grasp of de 
as is the victory of of perspective. 
civilized man over 
the forces of nature to-day. It is prac- 
tically certain that all modern theories of 
the mental capacity of prehistoric man must 
be revised, for his intellect was of a higher 
type than we thought. 
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OR years certain anarchic tendencies 
tj have been infecting literature and art 
to an unusual degree. This is especially 
true of the continent of Europe, but it 
is true also, in a less degree, of Great Britain and 
America. Scientific thought and the higher crit- 
icism between them seem to have rendered us too 
sophisticated for the old messages of the poets 
and novelists, and we miss in these days a sweet- 
ness and saneness that flowed in the verse of 
our bards of a generation or two ago. All the 
more welcome, therefore, is the work of a poet 
like Richard Watson Gilder, who has kept up 
with the currents in modern thought and modern 
art, but has at the same time been untouched by 
the anarchic desire to shatter the tables of the 
law just to hear them crack. Gilder not only has 
faith in the eternal verities, but he is still a lover 
of them. The most characteristic note in his new 
book of poems, “The Fire Divine” (Century 
Company), is his capacity for loving the true, the 
good and the beautiful, not only in the form of 
abstract principles, but also in their flesh and 
blood embodiments. A large fraction of the book 
consists of worthy tributes to worthy people— 
MacDowell, Schurz, St. Gaudens, George Mac- 
Donald, Emma Lazarus, Josephine Shaw Lowell 
and others. Those who love to see a poet skating 
on thin ice will find no pleasure in his work. 
There is nothing that makes you hold your breath, 
nothing adventurous or daring. The book is a 
good comfortable fire in a well supplied fireplace, 
not a conflagration that dazzles and destroys. 
One of the most characteristic poems is the fol- 
lowing: 





THE INVISIBLE 
(At a Lecture) 
By RicHarp WATSON GILDER 


Such pictures of the heavens were never seen. 
We stood at the steep edge of the abyss 
And looked out on the making of the suns. 
The skies were powdered with the white of stars 
And the pale ghosts of systems yet to be; 
While here and there a nebulous spiral told, 
Against the dark, the story of the orbs— 
From the impalpable condensing slow 
Through ages infinite. 

Each mighty shape 
Seemed as the shape of speed,—a whirling wheel 
Stupendously revolving,— 
And yet no eye of man may see it stir. 
(That moveless motion brings to the human brain 
A hint of the large measurements of time,— 
Eternity made present.) 


Such new sense 
Of magnitudes that make our world an atom 
Might crush the soul, did not this saving thought 
Leap to the mind and lift it to clear heights :— 
vi = but the unseen that grows not old nor 

ies,— 
Suffers not change, nor waning, nor decay. 
This that we see,—this casual glimpse within 
The seething pit of space,—these million stars 
And worlds in making, these are nought but 
matter; 
These all are but the dust upon our feet, 
And we who gaze forth fearless on the sight 
Find not one equal, facing from the vast 
Our sentient selves. Not one oan lonely star 
In all the infinite glitter and deep light 
Can make one conscious movement; all are slaves 
To law material, immutable, 
That Power immense, mysterious, intense, 
Unseen as our own souls, but which must be 
Like them the home of thought, with will and 
might 

To stamp on mindless matter the soul’s will. 
For in these souls of ours triumphant dwells 
Some segment of the large creative Power,— 
A thing beyond the things of sight and sense,— 
A strength to think, a force to conquer force; 
Something unquenchable, eterne, divine.” 


Clinton Scollard seems one of the most facile 
of poets, and has the merits and demerits that 
usually accompany facility. His verse has melody 
and grace, but not much depth or power. There 
is sentiment but not passion, and probably it is 
sentiment rather than passion that most readers 
of poetry wish to find. His new volume, “Blank 
Verse Pastels” (George William Browning, Clin- 
ton, N. Y.), contains much of his best work. 
Here are two of the “pastels”: 


A NIGHT ETCHING 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


A world of groping shadows vast and vague; 
Above, the vault unstudded by a star, 

A mighty and mysterious gulf of gloom. 

A low wind moaning like a restless soul; 

Save this no sound, but everywhere a sense 
Of stealthy presences, forms of the void 

As immatcrial as the shapes of dream. 

Then suddenly a stabbing shaft of gold 
Piercing the blackness, and the hurried throb 
Of human footsteps; then a woman’s voice 
Vibrant with joy, and from a wide-flung door, 
Unhesitant, the outstretched arms of Love! 


LONELINESS 


By Cirnton ScoLiarp 


I have known loneliness ;—the mountain peak 
Scarred by the lightnings, and communicant 
With searing suns and the pale lips of stars; 
















































































































The gaping canyon riven deep in earth 

As with titanic cleavage; the gray sea, 

Sunless and sad, unswept by any sail; 

The desert, void from marge to shimmering 
marge, 

Only a vulture veering in the vault; 

The roaring street, its jostling myriads, 

And yet no face the fond face of a friend; 

But none of these so poignantly has pierced 

My heart, as has one small deserted room 

Where she was wont to sit within whose eyes 

Love was perpetual guest,—the little room 

(O blinding tears!) whereto she comes no more. 


There is nothing new, alas! from Richard 
Hovey; but Duffield & Company have just re- 
printed, in five volumes, his “Launcelot and 
Guinevere: A Poem in Dramas,” and issue also 
the fourth edition of “Along the Trail,” first pub- 
lished nine years ago. Many of the poems in the 
latter volume are poems of occasion. Here are 
two others well worth reprinting: 


THE TWO LOVERS 


By Ricuarp Hovey 


The lover of her body said: 

“She is more beautiful than night,— 
But like the kisses of the dead 

Is my despair and my delight.” 


The lover of her soul replied: 

“She is more wonderful than death,— 
But bitter as the aching tide 

Is all the speech of love she saith.” 


The lover of her body said: 

“To know one secret of her heart, 
For all the joy that I have had, 

Is past the reach of all my art.” 


The lover of her soul replied: 
“The secrets of her heart are mine,— 
Save how she lives, a riven bride, 
Between the dust and the divine.” 


The lover of her body sware: 

“Tho she should hate me, wit you well, 
Rather than yield one kiss of her 

I give my soul to burn in hell.” 


The lover of her soul cried out: 
“Rather than leave her to your greed, 
I would that I were walled about 
With death,—and death were death indeed! 


The lover of her body wept, 
And got no good of all his gain, 
Knowing that in her heart she kept 
The penance of the other’s pain. 


The lover of her soul went mad, 
But when he did himself to death, 

Despite of all the wo he had, 

He smiled as one who vanquisheth. 


RECENT POETRY 


THE MESSENGER 
(For the Picture by G. F. Watts) 


By Ricwarp Hovey 


Strong angel of the peace of God, 

Not wholly undivined thy mien; 
Along the weary path I trod 

Thou hast been with me tho unseen. 


My hopes have been a mad turmoil, 
A clutch and conflict all my life, 
The very craft I loved a toil, 
And love itself a seed of strife. 


But sometimes in a sudden hour 
I have been great with Godlike calm, 
As if thy tranquil world of power 
Flowed in about me like a psalm. 


And peace has fallen on my face, 

And stillness on my struggling breath; 
And, living, I have known a space 

The hush and mastery of Death. 


Stretch out thy hand upon me, thou 
Who comest as the still night comes! 

I have not flinched at buffets; now 
Let Strife go by, with all his drums. 


It is a hopeful sign of the times, this appear- 
ance of new editions of our later poets, and it 
indicates that there are really readers who can 
appreciate work that does not date back to the 
days of Tennyson and Browning, Longfellow and 
Lowell. We have been hoping for a new edition 
of Mr. Housman’s “A Shropshire Lad” in order 
that we might have an excuse for reprinting some 
of its charming little vignettes. Now Mitchell 
Kennerley gives us the excuse and we hasten to 
make use of it. Two of the poems below have 
no title, and we have used the first line of each 
as a title: 


TO AN ATHLETE DYING YOUNG 
By A. E. Housman 


The time you won your town the race 
We chaired you through the market-place; 
Man and boy stood cheering by, 

And home we brought you shoulder-high. 


To-day, the road all runners come, 
Shouider-high we bring you home, 
And set you at your threshold down, 
Townsman of a stiller town. 


Smart lad, to slip betimes away 

From fields where glory does not stay. 
And early tho the laurel grows 

It withers quicker than the rose. ° 


Eyes the shady night has shut 

Cannot see the record cut, 

And silence sounds no worse than cheers 
After earth has stopped the ears: 
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Now you will not swell the rout 
Of lads that wore their honors out, 
Runners whom renown outran 

And the name died before the man. 


So set, before its echoes fade, 

The fleet foot on the sill of shade, 
And hold to the low lintel up 
The still-defended challenge-cup. 


And round that early-laureled head 
Will flock to gaze the strengthless dead, 
And find unwithered on its curls 

The garland briefer than a girl’s. 


OH, WHEN I WAS IN LOVE WITH YOU 
By A. E. Housman 


Oh, when I was in love with you, 
Then I was clean and brave, 

And miles around the wonder grew 
How well did I behave. 


And now the fancy passes by, 
And nothing will remain, 

And miles around they’ll say that I 
Am quite myself again. 


WHEN I WAS ONE-AND-TWENTY 
By A. E. Housman 


When I was one-and-twenty, 
I heard a wise man say, 
“Give crowns and pounds and guineas 
But not your heart away; 
Give pearls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy free.” 
But I was one-and-twenty, 
No use to talk to me. 


When I was one-and-twenty, 
I heard him say again, 
“The heart out of the bosom 
Was never given in vain; 
’Tis paid with sighs a-plenty, 
And sold for endless rue.” 
And I am two-and-twenty, 
And oh, ’tis true, ’tis true. 


Here is a great little poem that somebody 
ought to have written long ago. We reprint it 
from The North American Review: 


MOTHERHOOD 
By Acnes LEE 


Mother of Christ long slain, forth glided she, 
Following the children joyously astir 

Under the cedrus and the olive-tree, 
Pausing to let their laughter float to her. 

Each voice an echo of a voice more dear, 
She saw a little Christ in every face. 

When, lo! another woman, pressing near, 
Yearned o’er the tender life that filled the place. 

And Mary sought the woman’s hand, and said: 
“T know thee not, yet know thee memory-tossed 

And what hath led thee here, as I am led— 
These bring to thee a child beloved and lost. 
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‘How radiant was my little one! 
And He was fair, 
Yea, fairer than the fairest sun, 
And like its rays through amber spun 
His sun-bright hair. 
Still I can see it shine and shine!” 
“Even so,” the woman said, “was mine.” 


“His ways were ever darling ways,”— 
And Mary smiled,— 

“So soft, so clinging! Glad relays 

Of love were all His precious days. 
My little child 

Was like an infinite light that gleamed.” 

“Even so was mine,” the woman dreamed. 

Then whispered Mary: “Tell me, thou, 
Of thine!” And she: 

“Oh, mine was rosy as a bough 

Blooming with roses, sent, somehow, 
To bloom for me! 

His balmy fingers left a thrill 

Within my breast that warms me still.” 


Then gazed she down some wilder, darker hour, 
And said, when Mary questioned, knowing not: 
“Who art thou, mother of so sweet a flower?” 
“T am the mother of Iscariot.” 


Here is another strong note from a woman 
writer. We find it in Appleton’s Magazine: 


THE DESERT 


By GEeErtRuDE KING 


I am the pure proud land that hath hearkened to 
no man’s wooing; 
I am the virgin land vowed sole to the service 
of God; 
The silence that broods on my hills is my an- 
swer to human suing, 
And there is the peace on my plains that marks 
where the Lord hath trod. 


I and-my sister the Sea, we fret at your insolent 
creeping: 
She decks with a light foam wreath the place 
of a strong man’s rest, 
And the dry skull, bleached to silver, where the 
sated wolf is sleeping, 
Is a trivial gaud scarce worthy to lie on my 
proud white breast. 


Love you your fat green valleys, the riches of 
man’s long labor? 
Love you the foulness of cities, dark with the 
; age’s grime? 
Find you your gladness warm in the smile and the 
__ grasp of your neighbor? 
Bide you there with your kin, the plaything of 
men and of time. 


But when kisses have cooled on your lips and 
your eyes have grown weary of weeping, 
When your pitiful loves slink down to the clasp 
of the eager earth, 
Come you and taste of the peace that the guard 
of my hills is keeping, 
Come and learn you the sweetness of silence, 
the mother of God’s own mirth. 
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He is throned on my crimson hills in a purple 
meet for His passion; 
The hot bright flame of His patience plays over 
the leper-white plains. 
The wonderful sun is His herald, and speaks Him 
in kingly fashion, 
And the golden splendor of midnight is the veil 
that His glory deigns. 


Leave you the joys of green valleys to faint hearts 
that wait on their sating, 
Here in the sweet fresh air the soul is cleansed 
from its fears,— 
Can you bargain with Age the Despoiler — will 
Time not grow weary of waiting? 
But here in the Desert is God, the End and the 
Crown of the years. 


We have been getting too little poetry from 
Edwin Markham of late, and we feel a little re- 
sentful against those who have diverted him into 
researches on child labor and other topics. There 
are others who can write such articles. There is 
none other who can write Markham’s poems. We 
do not like the title of the poem below (which we 
take from The Circle), but the poem itself is in 
his characteristic vein: 


THE HOE-MAN’S THANKSGIVING 


By Epwin MarKHAM 


I count up in this song of cheer 
The blessings of a busy year: 


A roof so low I lose no strain, 

No ripple of the friendly rain; 

A chimney where all winter long 

The logs give back the wild bird’s song. 


A field, a neighborly old ground, 
Which year by year, without a sound, 
Lifts bread to me and roses sweet 
From out the dark below my feet. 


The tree-toad that is first to cheer 
With crinkling flute the green o’ the year; 
The cricket on the garden mound, 
Stitching the dark with threads of sound. 


The wind that cools my hidden spring 
And sets my corn-field whispering ; 
And shades across, to lightly blow 
Green ripples down the apple row. 


The shy paths darting through the wheat, 
Marked by the prints of little feet— 
Gray squirrels on their thrifty round, 
Crows condescending to the ground. 


That leafy hollow that was stirred 
A hundred mornings by a bird 
That sang at daybreak on a brier, 
Setting the gray of dawn afire! 


The lone star and the shadowed hush 
That come at evening, when the thrush 
Ravels the day, so worn and long, 
Into the silver of a song. 


The tender sorrow, too, that came 
To leave me nevermore the same; 
The love and memories, and the wild 
Light laughter of a little child. 


Thoughts of the Wonder that awaits 
The soul beyond the Darkened Gates, 
That old, old Mystery that springs 
Deathless, behind the veil of things. 


This is my rosary of hours, inwoven of the snows 
and flowers— 

The year that runs from young to old, a glint of 
green, a glow of gold. 


Another poem by Julia Ward Howe. The lines 
below were written for the Congress of Religious 
Liberals and were published in the Boston Herald. 
The poem may not be great enough to make a 
reputation, but it is good enough not to mar one. 


HAIL, MOUNT OF GOD! 
By Jut1a Warp Howe 


Hail! Mount of God! whereon with reverent feet 
The messengers of many nations meet; 

Diverse in feature, argument and creed, 

One in their errand, brothers in their need. 


Not in unwisdom are the limits drawn 

That give far lands opposing dusk and dawn; 
One sun makes bright the all-pervading air; 
One fostering spirit hovers everywhere. 


So with one breath may fervent souls aspire; 
With one high purpose wait the answering fire; 
Be this the prayer that other prayer controls, 
That light divine may visit human souls. 


The worm that clothes the monarch spins no flaw; 
The coral builder works by heavenly law; 

Who would to conscience rear a temple pure 
Must prove each stone and seal it, sound and suie. 


Upon one stedfast base of truth we stand; 

Love lifts her sheltering walls on either hand; 
Arched o’¢r our head is hope’s transcendent dome, 
And in the Father’s heart of hearts our home. 


Here is a splendid poem whose theme and the 
solemnity of its treatment remind us of Gray’s 
Elegy. We find it printed in a daily paper, and if 
it is a new poem by a nev’ writer it is a very note- 
worthy contribution to American literature. The 
title given to it, “The Twin,” is not felicitous. 
We prefer to use the sub-title as a title: 


VITA ET MORS 
By J. M. Grisson 


There are two cities side by side, 

One racked with tumult, noise and riot, 
The other where peace doth abide 

In solemn quiet. 
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In one we meet the sad and gay, 

With cries of wo, or shouts of laughter; 
In one is silence, night and day, 

Now and hereafter. 


In one, fair mortals come and go, 

With dauntless mien and graceful traces; 
The other, none but men of wo, 

With pallid faces. 


There are two nymphs who side by side __ 
Through earth’s wide corridors are wending; 
One woos us with a lip of pride, 
With sorrow blending. 


One loudly calls us to her arms, . 
With kisses warm and bright eyes beaming; 
And with cold lips the other charms 
To moveless dreaming. 


To one we rush with giddy brain, 
Altho we know she doth dissemble; 
And to the last we go in pain, 
And weep and tremble. 


The first is but a phantom beam, 
A constant sorrow and delusion; 

The other, one long Angel dream 
In sweet seclusion. 


With one we cling and pray to stay, 
Tho all her ways are ways of sorrow, 
And say, “Oh, give me but to-day, 
Come thou to-morrow.” 


To one we cling, altho the wine 
Within red lips may burn and blister, 

And curse the cup of sleep divine 
Brought by her sister. 


With one the bloody cross of pain, 
The harlot’s mockery of laughter, 

And our mad songs—and prayers in vain 
That follow after. 


For her—whose joy is but of shame, 
Whose smile is lust of shine and shower, 

And words but songs of moth and flame 
*’Neath death’s watch tower. 


We seek not oft the silent maid, 

We kiss the hand of changing riot; 
We dread the city in the glade, 

And dread its quiet. 


There softliest the moonbeams creep, 
There vespers seem afraid to dally, 
With mournful song, where lilies keep 

Watch, in a valley. 


No sound of bird in midnight singing, 
No merry sound of feast and riot, 

No timbrel note in gladness ringing, 
But holy quiet. 


The cedar grove there rears its head, 
As tho enwrapped in endless slumber, 
Above the bosoms of the dead 
In countless number. 


Even the insect world is still— 
The cheerful note of noisy cricket 
Ne’er trills from out the rotting sill 
Of gate or wicket. 


We see nearby the yew tree shade 
The faces of pale jasmines bending, 

And climbing rosebuds faint and fade 
O’er young love’s ending. 


No voice, no sigh—no whispered prayer, 
Only a spell of an unseen vision 

Holding the breath of summer there, 
Strange indecision. 


No message from dead lips of dust, 
Whether of love or hate expected. 

No heart enthrills the marble bust 
With tears erected. 


No dream beats back with shining wings 
The silence ever grand and solemn— 

The shadow which unspeaking clings 
About the column. 


White sentries, marble slabs around, 
Their pale mementoes ever keeping, 

Of mortals in this camping ground 
Forever sleeping. 


They keep the virtues of the dead, 
Of each fair mortal gone before us, 

Who to the bride of death was led 
With sorrow’s chorus. 


That carven slab in this fair place, 
The empty urn unloved of flower, 

A withered violet in the vase, 
Mark love’s last hour. 


Those chiseled words are crumbling fast 
Which speak somewhat of transient glory, 
And Parian wreath not long shall last 
To tell life’s story. 


Only a time the dream stands ward, 
A sculptured marble sentry keeping, 

In faith’s lone watch—where passion’s bard 
Placed angels weeping. 


Oh! side by side two cities stand, 
One full of tumult, noise and riot, 
The other motionless and grand, 
At peace and quiet! 


Two sisters who in turn must wed 

Or claim and kiss each wistful mortal, 
To one we cling till we are led 

Through death’s dark portal. 


And then all solemnly and last 

We come to her whose lips are breathless, 
Whose arms will sweetly hold us fast, 

For death is deathless. 











— 
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Pema PIE fruit of Mrs. Wharton's tree* 
es grows not far away from her melan- 
A choly “House of Mirth.” We find in 
her latest novel the same cold precision, 
the same technical mastery, and the same lack 
of heart, the same hardness, which have made her 
unique among feminine writers of 
THE FRUIT fiction. “The Fruit of the Tree” 
OF THE TREE is indisputably an event of the 
year. Yet the opinion seems to 
prevail that its popular success will be less re- 
markable than that of its predecessor. Says 
Edward Clark Marsh in The Bookman: 






“It is one of the penalties of so striking a suc- 
cess as Mrs. Wharton achieved in ‘The House of 
Mirth’ that for a long time to come all her work 
must endure the comparative judgment. The 
first question asked concerning “The Fruit of the 
Tree’ will pertain neither to its proper merits 
nor its formal classification. Is it as good as 
‘The House of Mirth’?—that is the query that 
must be met at the outset, unless it is anticipated 
by the no less pressing interrogation, Will it be 
as popular as ‘The House of Mirth’? The im- 
plied distinction must be maintained. Those 
shallow-pated readers who identify merit with 
popularity are not to be found in the intellectual 
circles to which Mrs. Wharton ministers. Rather 
is her most numerous following among those 
who forgive the popularity for the sake of the 
merit. But since the dual question is sure to be 
propounded, and the dilemma cannot be avoided 
by even the humblest commentator, I may at 
once lay a reckless hand on either horn by haz- 
arding the opinion that ‘The Fruit of the Tree, 
tho a better book than its predecessor, is not 
likely to provoke an equal amount of that heated 
and emotional public discussion which is the true 
sign of popularity.” 


Jeanette Gilder (in the Chicago Tribune) like- 
wise upholds this opinion. “As Charlotte 
Bronté will be best known as the author of 
‘Jane Eyre,’ so Mrs. Wharton will be best known 
as the author of ‘The House of Mirth.” ‘The 
Fruit of the Tree’ is a good story, there are few 
writers of to-day who could equal it. Never- 
theless it has not the elements of popularity that 
are found in ‘The House of Mirth”’” Miss 
Gilder bases her contention partly on the fact 
that Mrs. Wharton’s present book gives us less 
insight into the ways of the “smart set” than is 
given by her previous book, partly on the character 
of the heroine, who, while commanding our ad- 
miration from certain strong points in her char- 





*Tue Fruit oF THE Tree. By Edith Wharton. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


acter, fails to inspire us with the affectionate pity 
that we felt for the unfortunate Lily. 

“The Fruit of the Tree” is even more complex 
than Mrs. Wharton’s portrayal of high life. It 
would seem, says The Evening Post, at first to be 
a composite of three books. It takes up success- 
ively the attitude of “the best society” toward 
common morality and justice, the relation be- 
tween employer and employed, and the problem 
involved in the question whether it is the duty 
of medical science to prolong life at the cost of 
hopeless suffering. 

Mrs. Wharton enshrouds her characters with an 
atmosphere of fatality. When this is withdrawn, 
and without Mrs. Wharton’s graces of style and 
unvaried by the effect of her philosophy, the plot 
of her story seems strangely crude and violent. 
The characters then, says the Boston Transcript, 
appear to be mere creatures of a novelist’s will. 
John Amherst is an idealist without high execu- 
tive ability. The overseer at the great Westmore 
Mills, he is convinced that the owners accumulate 
extortionate profits at the expense of their em- 
ployees. He meets a beautiful young widow, owner 
of the works, and energetically battles for reforms 
which, even after gaining her hand, he is unable 
to bring about in the measure anticipated by him. 
She is absorbed in pleasure, he fondles plans of 
reform, and both are inwardly estranged from 
each other when the woman meets with an acci- 
dent that hopelessly injures her spine. At this 
juncture, Justine Brent, who has appeared in- 
termittently in previous chapters, a friend of the 
wife, begins to loom large in the story. A 
trained nurse, she watches over the patient whose 
life is prolonged needlessly by the physician that 
he may test a theory in which she has no faith. 
Finally she is so obsessed with her friend’s suffer- 
ings that she mercifully ends them by an over- 
dose of morphine. There is no ulterior motive. 
Subsequently she marries Amherst, and when later 
a blackmailer subjects her to his demands, and her 
husband realizes that, technically at least, she has 
murdered his first wife, the problem begins. We 
leave them, in the words of one critic, in the end 
making believe to be happy in a deadly atmos- 
phere of compromise. The Evening Post, on the 
other hand, states its conviction that according to 
the enlightened view the story turns out right. 

The Times designates Mrs. Wharton’s perform- 
ance as “expert satire in frosty brilliance” and, 
while lavishing unstinted praise on the execution, 
deplores the lack of warmth, the human feeling, 
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that we find, it says, in the novels of Mrs. Burnett. 
‘The astonishing thing,” it concludes, “is that we 
close the book with the feeling that, after all, the 
execution is superior to the idea; the story is bet- 
ter told than such a story deserves to be.” To 
quote further: 

“We admire, but we are a little chilled; Mrs. 
Wharton sits at her desk like a disbodied intelli- 
gence, acute and critical and entirely unsympa- 
thetic; she is as detached as a scientific student 
viewing bacilli under a microscope. Her imper- 
sonality stings; her expert irony is not humane. 
Satire need not be always unkind; and if the 
world offers a spectacle ineffably amusing and 
contemptible, it is none the less ineffably pa- 
thetic. To turn back from ‘The Fruit of the 
Tree’ to ‘Vanity Fair’ is to recall with a smile 
that Thackeray was once considered cynical; but 
it may also serve to remind us that, as mean and 
pitiful as we are, it is yet possible to treat our 
littleness great-heartedly.” 

When Mrs. Wharton first appeared as a nov- 
elist she was an ardent disciple of Henry James. 
Since then she has developed her own style, most 
fully perhaps in her two latest novels. Neverthe- 
less most reviewers persist in labeling her as a 
disciple of our expatriated psychological novelist. 
One critic suggests that Mrs. Wharton’s change of 
attitude in striking a more universal note than in 
her previous work is due largely to her irritation 
by this comparison. Whatever the reason, he re- 
marks, her former master’s influence has almost 
totally disappeared from her later work. A 
writer in the Chicago Tribune, which devoted two 
reviews to the book, observes that, save for Mr. 
James, no one writing to-day can so well describe 
those mysteries of the soul and intellect which are 
the product of highly developed civilization as 
Mrs. Wharton. She matches, we are told, her 
compeer in adroitness and exceeds him in lucidity. 


Books, like men, have careers of their own. 
The record of “The Lady of the Decoration,”* by 
Mrs. Fannie C, Macauley—alias 

THE LADY OF Frances Little—and edited by 
THE DECORATION her niece, Mrs. Rice, of Cab- 
bage Patch memories, is truly 

one of the strangest in modern publishing. When 
the book was first issued in the spring of last 
year, advance orders were small. It had every- 
thing against it. It was practically anonymous 
and contained only a collection of autobiographic 
letters by a lady missionary in Japan. The sales 
during the first month did not exceed eight hun- 
dred copies. It is rather curious, remarks the 
London Bookman, to which we are indebted for 
this information, that in the case of a book of 
American origin the British public were the first 
Cen- 


*Tue Lapy or THE Decoration. By Frances Little. 


tury Company. 


to be captivated by a personality so winning, so 
original, so plucky, as that of “The Lady of the 
Decoration,” for within a month of publication 
in England two editions had been exhausted and 
a third was printing. It was not until Novem- 
ber of last year that the book took a start in 
America. Three editions were printed in De- 
cember and the sale has since grown at such a 
rate that over 73,000 copies have already been 
sold. 

The plot is exceedingly slight. The book re- 
lates in fifty-one letters the impression of a young 
Kentucky widow who, after marital infelicities, 
goes to teach in a Japanese mission school, partly 
to support herself, partly to escape the world. 
She is called “The Lady of the Decoration” by 
her Japanese pupils because of a peculiar orna- 
ment she is in the habit of wearing. Like Alfred 
Noyes, she finds Japan a fairyland, but love calls 
to her from the states across the main and leads 
her back to home. It is amusing, in the light 
of the present vogue of this charming book, to 
glance over the unfavorable notices it received 
at the time of its first appearance. The Sun, in 
its accustomed supercilious manner, designated 
the letters as “a literary Russian salad.” “Some 
of the incidents,” it remarked, “are managed so 
crudely that they give the impression of having 
occurred really, for they are hardly material to 
the story.” The Times Saturday Review of 
Books assailed it in this manner: “Sugar and 
water with a dash of lemon are the recipe which 
the author has followed; even the local color 
which has been added is without seasoning. In 
short, while a very nice woman might have writ- 
ten such letters, they should have been reserved 
for the reading of her familiar admiring friends.” 
Little, we presume, did the writer of the above 
lines dream that within a year a large portion 
of the novel-reading public on both sides of the 
Atlantic would thank the author of “The Lady 
of the Decoration” for having been admitted into 
her confidence. In an editorial comment recently 
made, The Times Saturday Review of Books, pos- 
sibly with the intention of exonerating its critic, 
dwells at length upon elusiveness of the element 
that makes for success. “For the past month,” 
remarks Dr. W. Bayard Hale, “this little volume 
has sold better than any in the market. It is 
now in its nineteenth edition.” He goes on to 
say: 


“Tf that fact be taken as a criterion, one is led 
to the conclusion that this particular book is 
judged by the general public to be the best of- 
fered by the publishers. And yet—what pub- 
lisher is there who could point out in this book 
the element which has won for it the phenom- 
enal popularity which it enjoys? Some secret 
there is in it certainly, which has made a wider 

















appeal than that contained in any other book of 
the season. “The Lady of the Decoration’ repre- 
sents the prevailing taste among the bookbuyers 
of the day, just as the ‘best sellers’ of the past 
seasons may be taken as representative of that 
mystifying something in current literature which 
has struck the keynote of popular interest. 
Unfortunately, reasoning from past experiences, 
the favor of the public in the matter of books, 
as in many other things, is almost invariably ca- 
pricious and changeable, and the ‘best sellers’ of 
one year may generally count on oblivion for the 
next. In ‘The Lady of the Decoration,’ for in- 
stance, there is nothing that its most sanguine 
admirer would believe to be of sufficient worth 
to insure it a permanent place in literature. It 
enjoys its vogue to-day; it will be forgotten to- 
morrow.” 


G. L. Schuman, in the Chicago Record-Herald, 
was among the few who appreciated the genuine 
quality of Mrs. Macauley’s book at its first ap- 
pearance. “Its spirit,” he said, “is fine and de- 
liciously human. There is more wit, more wis- 
dom, character and insight in this modest little 
gem of a story than in many a three-decker 
novel. Beg, borrow, or steal it at the earliest 
opportunity. If these methods fail,” he adds, “I 
would advise even a stingy person to buy it.” 
British reviewers were equally enthusiastic. “One 
of the daintiest love stories I in a long expe- 
rience have read. It is the row of pearls slung 
on a silken cord of bright narrative and descrip- 
tion, especially vivid in observation, evidently by 
an eye-witness of life in Japan throughout the 
war with Russia,” was the verdict of Punch. A 
writer in the Glasgow Herald invokes the shade 
of Lafcadio Hearn in his praise of “The Lady 
of the Decoration.” He says: “I have read this 
book, a real one, tho rather out of the beaten 
track. It conveys in its pages the magic of 
Japan as I have seen in no other books outside 
of those from the master hand that gave us 
‘Kokoro.’” Add to this a voice from Japan. A 
reviewer in the Japanese Weekly Mail assures us 
that the letters have the ring of experience, giving 
just such a vivid sense of the intensely human as 
is derived, say, from what Dickens is supposed to 
tell us of his boyhood in “David Copperfield.” 

“It is no more necessary to assure us that these 
letters are genuine than it is to guarantee certain 
sayings of children which a grown person could 
no more invent than he could resume his child 
face and heart. These rollicking—that is the 
word, tho some who never let themselves loose 
might use a harsher one—sad letters could never 
have been written had the writer thought of the 
words and her burning thoughts appearing in 
cold type to be coldly discussed. We owe it to 
the person who gives so much of his—or rather 
her, for what man could write so?—nature not 
to discuss the letters coldly. We may discuss 
the merits of artificial flowers and criticize the 
skill of the maker, the natural flower we simply 
admire, and, it may be, love.” 
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We can easily believe the publisher’s statement 
that the latest effusion* from the pen of the 
author of “The Visits of Eliza- 

THREE WEEKS beth” is the most talked about 

book in America. It is certainly 
one of the boldest passionate romances published 
in recent years, and is partly responsible for the 
discussion in England on the objectionable in 
modern fiction. It is one of the “best sellers” 
there and has been almost universally condemned 
by the English reviewers, tho the London Times 
observes that “readers who can tolerate a de- 
fiance of the conventions will find ‘Three Weeks’ 
a very dainty romance.” 

The story is briefly this. A young English- 
man, Paul Verdayne, of great bodily beauty but 
slightly arrested mental development, is sent to 
the continent in order to forget in traveling his 
calf-love for a social inferior. He meets a mys- 
terious woman at least twenty years his senior, 
who turns out to be the queen of an unnamed 
Slavic monarchy, and whose husband, it appears, 
is an unspeakable beast. The lady is called the 
“Imperatorskoye” in the book; she is beautiful, 
feline—Mrs. Glynn says tiger-like—uses “you” 
and “thou” interchangeably and through the 
senses arouses the soul of Paul. Her lovely red 
lips melt into his young lips in long, strange 
kisses. She teaches him many subtle caresses, 
bites the lobes of his ears and splits her infini- 
tives. After a period of three weeks equivalent 
to one long orgy, broken only by readings in 
Latin from “The Golden Ass of Apuleius,” she 
leaves the young man soul-endowed, but in nerv- 
ous prostration, subsequently followed by brain 
fever when he learns that she has left him in 
order to save her own life and his from the 
machinations of her unreasonable husband. She 
is assassinated before he chances to meet her 
again, but Paul Verdayne has the satisfaction of 
knowing that his child and hers will succeed to 
her throne. Jeanette Gilder, who as a jealous 
guardian of propriety in fiction excels even Alan 
Dale in the sphere of the drama, remarks, in 
the Chicago Tribune, that “Three Weeks” appears 
about twenty-one days too much. She then pro- 
ceeds to quote a passage from the book, but sud- 
denly refrains, remembering that the Tribune is 
a “family newspaper.” Even so liberal a critic 
as William Marion Reedy has no patience with 
Mrs. Glyn. “Why is it,” he asks (in the St. 
Louis Mirror), “that when women writers of the 
modern school deal with passion, they succeed 
only in ‘nastifying it?? Here is Elinor Glyn’s 
novel, ‘Three Weeks.’ It probably would never 
have been written but for the chapter “The 








*Turee Weeks. By Elinor Glyn. Duffield & Company. 
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Lovers of Orelay,’ in George Moore’s ‘Memoirs 
of My Dead Life.’ But Moore’s wickedly clever 
study of a temporary liaison is at least not glam- 
ored over with any ‘holiness’ of love. Moore’s 
lovers enjoy their affaire whimsically, with a sort 
of aloof, artistic delight in it. The author of ‘The 
Visits of Elizabeth,’ however, makes her lovers 
supreme sensualists, wallowing in fleshliness over- 
poetized.” “Its author,” says the Chicago Post, 
“would doubtless classify ‘Three Weeks’ as a seri- 
ous tho romantic study of passion. It is serious 
in being humorless, but to elucidate her theme— 
which may be said to be the educational advantage 
to a typical young British gentleman of a liaison 
with a continental princess of superior intelligence 
—requires more imagination, knowledge of life 
and literary faculty than Mrs. Glyn possesses.” 
“Most folk,” says the Brooklyn Eagle, in a lengthy 
review, “will think it is not a book that should be 
placed anywhere save in the fire.” 

Mrs. Glyn, who is in America at the time of 
this writing, has come to the defense of her book. 
In an “Introduction” for her American readers 
she protests against misinterpretation: “For me,” 
she says, “ ‘the Lady’ was a deep study, the analy- 
sis of a Slav nature, who, from circumstances and 
education and her general view of life, was beyond 
the ordinary laws of morality. If I were making 
a study of a Tiger, I would not give it the attri- 
butes of a spaniel because the public, and I my- 
self, might prefer a spaniel!” She goes on to sav: 





“I would still seek to portray accurately every 
minute instinct of that Tiger, to make a living 
picture. Thus, as you read, I want you to think 
of her as such a study. A great splendid nature, 
full of the passionate realization of primitive in- 
stincts, immensely cultivated, polished, blasé. You 
must see her at Lucerne, obsessed with the knowl- 
edge of her horrible life with her brutal, vicious 
husband, to whom she had been sacrificed for 
political reasons when almost a schoolgirl. She 
suddenly sees this young Englishman, who comes 
as an echo of something straight and true in 
manhood. She perceives in him at once 
the Soul sleeping there, and it produces in her 
a strong emotion. Then I want you to under- 
stand the effect of Love on them both. In her it 
rose from caprice to intense devotion, until the 
day at the Farm when it reached the highest point 
—a desire to reproduce his likeness. Now, with 
the most passionate physical emotion, her mental 
influence upon Paul was ever to raise him to vast 
aims and noble desires for future greatness. In 
him love opened the windows of his Soul, so that 
he saw the fine in everything.” 


Several reviewers reply that it is not easy to 
see how Mrs. Glyn’s book could be misunder- 
stood. 

The Evening Sun discusses Mrs. Glyn’s defense 
at great length. ‘“‘Are there,” it exclaims, “two 
codes of moral laws—one for Glyn Queens and 
the other for mere mortals? Or is there a cer- 
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tain class of people whose discretion is so great 
that they are not governed by any moral code at 
all? Hardly, since the sufferance of such a class 
would act upon the ordinary laws of morality to 
their destruction. And so, indeed, would another 
code of morality. Every one would claim a posi- 
tion in the ungoverned class or allegiance to the 
other code, and who would be the judge?” 

“We must,” it continues, “in all consistency 
infer that Mrs. Glyn thinks that every adultery 
in which the woman exerts a refining influence 
upon the man is justifiable. This is, perhaps, her 
code ‘beyond the ordinary laws of morality.’” To 
quote further: 

“Let us apply it. The meanest woman in the 
street may commit adultery without offense to 
her conscience, if only she thinks she will exert 
a refining influence on the man’s sensibilities, and, 
since the public cannot judge motives in indi- 
viduals, this is the -same as saying that the public 
shall not judge at all. Such is the teaching of 
Elinor Glyn’s book. Is it not noble? Admit such 
a piece of moral casuistry, and, as we have said, 
we make all men and women laws unto them- 
selves, to the destruction of conventional re- 
straint.” 

The San Francisco Argonaut, on the other 
hand, takes a favorable attitude. “The heroine,” 
it remarks, “is splendid in her passion, and the 
sacrificial love that follows upon caprice is splen- 
did, too. We feel inclined to throw at her neither 
stones nor laurels, but rather to congratulate the 
author upon a powerful story that lays a grip 
upon the mind and heart.” Percival Pollard in 
Town Topics frankly.declares his enthusiasm for 
this much-discussed book. Mrs. Glyn, he claims, 
“plays upon the note of passion, musically, mov- 
ingly, and with a witchery that should charm 
sympathy from the most hardened British matron 
or Mrs. Grundy.” 

The story makes this critic realize the crudity 
of our “domestic brand of pseudo-European fic- 
tion, our huge host of Hope imitators, our Mc- 
Cutcheons, our Whitelocks, and our others of that 
stripe.” In a burst of admiration Mr. Pollock 
concludes : 

“Many a time and oft I have deemed accursed 
the whole crew of writing women, for the reason 
that they mostly describe of love only those de- 
tails that the more easily shamed male turns trom 
in disgust. The record of the fiction of the last 
twenty years is full of cases where women have 
written books that no man would have signed— 
books that were naked and wunashamed. Now, 
suddenly, there is redemption for the sex. Not 
long ago the passion of love had at the hands of 
Victoria Cross such adequate painting as but few 
writers of either sex have ever given it; and now 
comes another Englishwoman—for Elinor Glyn is 
that, as far as I know—and paints what some 
might call an illicit passion with so much poetry, 
so deep an appeal, as surely to lure the applause, 
if not the tears, of the sternest moralist of us all.” 
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The Garments of the King—A Story 





_ The author of this story, Koloman Mikszath, is the leading humorist of Hungary, and it is 
interesting to note that the theme of this story is very similar to that used by our own leading 
humorist, Mark Twain, in the construction of his romance, “The Prince and the Pauper.” But if 
the theme is not new, the story is, and the philosophic note underlying it would surely have 


pleased the author of “Sartor Resartus.” 


OMETIMES even historians do scat- 
egy ter-brained things. For instance, they 
tell us the story of King Maurus, but 
forget to mention over what country 
his Majesty ruled. However, I think it 
matters little, because whoever does not want to 
will not believe the story anyway. But I will re- 
port it faithfully. 

One afternoon King Maurus was despatching 
government matters, that is, he was putting his 
signature to some seventy documents, the con- 
tents of which his minister was reading aloud to 
him in a chanting tone. His Majesty deigned to 
listen with closed eyes to the absolutely necessary 
discourse. There were some appointments, some 
death sentences, and other petty details of that 
sort. He merely yawned a few times. 

“We have reached the end,” said the minister, 
shoving the voluminous roll of papers under his 
arm and thrusting the government seal in his 
vest pocket. 

“Wait a minute, Narcissus,” said the king. 
“Take the seal out of your pocket again, and put 
the stamp on a blank death sentence, which you 
will then hand to me for my signature.” 

“On a blank death sentence?” queried the min- 
ister in astonishment. 

“Well, have you any objections? You probably 
suppose that you are minister in a constitutional 
monarchy and must be informed why you put the 
imprint of the seal upon a document. Narcissus, 
Narcissus, you are getting childish.” 

“Oh, oh, your Majesty, of what are you think- 
ing? I am the most faithful slave of the most 
gracious monarch.” 

Maurus condescendingly slapped old Narcissus 
on his shoulder, then took the death sentence 
with the stamp of the seal upon it and placed it 
in the inside pocket of his golden robe. 

“Nevertheless, old fellow, I have inside of me 
the immutable constitutional feeling. By Zeus, 
I certainly have, so I'll tell you in confidence for 
what I need the death sentence.” 

“Your most glorious Majesty!” 

“A very beautiful woman has asked me for this 
service. A mere bagatelle! You realize, of 
course, I couldn’t refuse her.” 

“Your Majesty is too gracious!” 

“Clever, Narcissus, that’s what I am, clever! 
You see the bad thing about the business is that 
the beautiful woman has no power, but she has 
a husband. So I give her the power and she 
frees herself from her husband. Ssh, Narcissus, 
nobody must hear, because—at least I think so— 
that’s the way it will be.” 

“To embrace is sweeter than to put to death,” 
said Narcissus in flattery. 

“That’s it, old fellow. 





I'll carry the document 


to her immediately, for the favor of the king is a 
fruit-bearing seed to all his subjects. Make a 
note of this in the Golden Book. Did you put 
down what I said yesterday about the new sys- 
tem of taxation?” 

“Certainly, your Majesty.” 

‘Let me hear how it reads.” 

The minister opened the Golden Book and read 
the last lines: 

“The good king is like a gardener; 
quently prunes the trees.” 

“Really, well said,” observed the king com- 
placently, and donning his fez he betook himself 
to the secluded garden on the bank of the sacred 
Nile which nobody else was allowed to enter. 

The servants and courtiers whom he met on 
the way bowed down before him to the very 
earth. 

“We salute thee, great King Maurus.” 

His gleaming raiment of gold dazzled all eyes, 
and the earth quivered under his proud tread. 
The nightingale in the garden sang of love, as if 
she divined the king’s thoughts. The slender 
lilies inclined their heads toward him. The roses 
strewed his path with their petals, and the azaleas 
softly whispered a name, the name not of his 
Majesty the King, but of Florilla, the bewitching 
woman, the daughter-in-law of Narcissus, to 
whom the king was now going. 

Meantime all the people in the palace were 
racking their brains as to where the king could 
have gone. The minister alone had a definite 
idea. 

“He’s making away with somebody’s head,” he 
whispered to his son Rogus. 

Rogus in fright clutched at his own head. It 
was quietly perched on the same place as before, 
but seemed larger, as if adorned with two horns. 

He quickly went to the sentinel who guarded 
the entrance to the garden. 

“Here’s a bag of gold. Exchange clothes with 
me, and let me into the garden.” 

The sentinel refused. 

“I cannot. The king will have my head cut 
off when he returns.” 

“You donkey, you,” said Rogus. “The king 
won’t be able to kill you until he returns. But 
I will kill you this very instant if you don’t do 
as I say. You see you win time and another 
bag of gold besides.” 

The sentinel decided to accept the advantageous 
offer, and Rogus, who had long been suspicious, 
slipped into the garden and followed the track of 
the king. The lilies inclined their heads to him, 
too, the roses strewed their petals, and the azaleas 
whispered the name of Florilla. But Rogus trod 
the flowers down. 

A secret door to which King Maurus had the 
key led from the garden to the bank of the Nile. 
Following the course of the river the monarch 


he fre- 
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passed splendid pleasure palaces, among which 
was the villa of Rogus. He had had it built the 
summer before, and then had most graciously 
presented it to the faithful hero. So a whole 
year ago they might have written in the Golden 
Book that the king’s favor is a fruit-bearing seed. 

Rogus continued to follow the king on his way 
past the mansions; all the more easily because 
the king left the door open behind him. 

Deep silence reigned on the bank of the river. 
Nothing could be heard save the lapping of the 
waves, tinged a steel-blue by the evening glow, 
so that the river looked like the blade of a huge 
headsman’s sword. 

When the king reached the dwelling of Rogus, 
he whistled three times on a little silver whistle. 
At the signal a young woman appeared on the 
balcony. 

All I will say is that the artists of the time 
left to future generations no more beautiful head 
than hers. Her figure radiated splendor, her eyes 
shone and sparkled. As she leaned over the bal- 
cony her long luxuriant hair looked in the dark- 
ness like the Milky Way. But it was not a 
heavenly path; it was a path that led to perdition. 

“Ts it thou, Florilla?” whispered the king. 

Rogus hid himself behind a bush, and with 
beating heart listened for what was coming next. 
He well knew what was coming next, for he had 
been suspecting it a long time. 

“It is I, my king, it is I,” tinkled Florilla’s 
silvery voice. 

“May I come up to thee, to my Paradise?” 

“Why ask? The king need only command.” 

“I gave your husband some commissions, and, 
if you wish, he may never come back, Filorilla. 
Here is the death sentence.” 

“With the minister’s seal ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Stupid enough of my father,” thought Rogus. 

“Bring it up to me in an hour,’ whispered 
Florilla. “By that time I will have my maids 
fast asleep.” 

An hour is a long time for a king to wait, 
especially when he is in love. 

It was glowing hot that evening. The earth 
exhaled warm vapors, not a breath of air was 
stirring, and the Nile lay smooth as a mirror. A 
pert little bee was quietlv floating about on a leaf 
without fear of shipwreck on the gentle waves. 

The king looked long upon the seductive waters 
until boyish desires arose within him. He seated 
himself on the edge of the stream under a bush. 
Rogus hid himself near by with all sorts of 
thoughts and confused resolves criss-crossing his 
brain. The king drew off his yellow boots pro- 
vided with golden spurs, unbuttoned the diamond 
buttons of his vest, and removed the little silver 
whistle from his neck. In short, he doffed every 
stitch of clothing, and laid the costly garments 
on the soft grass. 

The mighty sovereign looked about him. No- 
body was to be seen, for who would dare to set 
foot upon the forbidden shore of the sacred Nile? 
The only figure he discovered was his own image 
reflected by the waters of the river. 

Maurus quickly sprang into the stream. It 
lifted him on its bosom, and gently carried him 
on, kissing and caressing his hot limbs. He felt 
glorious. The thick vines festooning the trees on 
the bank formed an aromatic wall. The sand 
crunched beneath his tread, and tickled his soles. 
When the time for his appointment drew near, 
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he stepped from the water, and in a tremble 
hastened to the spot where he had left his clothes. 
He thought at first he had missed the bush, and 
hurried on in search of it. In vain! He returned 
—nothing to be seen of the royal garments. His 
teeth chattering, he raced from bush to bush. 
Nothing anywhere. He rushed up and down the 
whole length of the shore, groping about under 
all the bushes for his clothes. He no longer felt 
cold. In fact, beads of perspiration rolled down 
his face, and he cried aloud: 

“Where are my clothes? Who has stolen them? 
It could not have been a human being! Dost 
hear me, Earth? If thou hast devoured them, I 
will have all the trees and plants on my realm 
torn from thy bosom.” 

He threw himself on the ground and sobbed 
bitterly. Then he jumped up, and in a fury made 
threats to the moon. 

“Cast a better light, thou miserable lamp of 
night, or I will destroy thy temples.” 

But the moon seemed nowise inclined to obey. 
It behaved like a coy virgin, and hid its face be- 
hind a veil of clouds. 

Now rain began to fall. The dirt dropping 
from the trees disfigured the monarch’s face. In 
the extreme of desperation he decided to return 
to the palace and get clothes. Of course, he 
would not be spared the great shame of being 
seen by the guards; but he would get out of 
that by having them beheaded forthwith, before 
they had a chance to betray him, 

He hastened to the secret door. Vain hope. 
The door was fastened, tho he clearly remem- 
bered having left the key sticking in the lock. 
Nothing remained for him but to traverse the 
whole length of the shore encircling the city, 
enter the city by the south gate, and then slip to 
the main entrance of the palace by numberless 
streets and alleys. Great gods, what satires the 
poets would indite if his subjects were to see 
him in this plight! Fortunately, however, no one 
saw him. The streets through which the king 
breathlessly ran were still deserted, save for a 
sleeping beggar by the name of Dim, who lay 
covered with a sackcloth before the gate of the 
— The king overcome with envy awakened 

im. 

“Give me your sackcloth,” he said in a tone 
of command. 

The beggar, frightened, raised his crutch and 
beat about him. 

“Off with you, or I'll knock you down.” 

The king realized that he was the weaker of 
the two, and hurried on gnashing his teeth. A 
pack of stray dogs raced after him, barking and 
howling. The guard of the palace gate was 
dreaming in a doze as he leaned against the wall 
when someone hit him on the shoulder. 

“Hello! What are you, and what do you 
want?” 

“Let me in,’ commanded the king in a voice 
raised to a pitch of feverish excitement, “and 
give me your cloak.” 

The guard took the matter as a joke and made 
a grimace intended for a smile. 

“Is that all? Can’t I do anything else for you? 
Not such a bad joke! But I’m sorry, this isn’t 
the madhouse.” 

“IT command you to obey immediately,” insisted 
the king, in a fury. 

“Away with you!” said the soldier, pointing his 
lance at the pitiful figure, whose feet were bleed- 
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ing and whose hair hung in strings from his 
forehead. 

“Don’t you recognize me?” 

No.” 

“T am the king.” 

“Or an escaped lunatic. Go ‘long! You're 
lucky that I’m too tired to give you a good lick- 
~~ the name of the king.” 

aurus began to speak him fair, because he 
had heard that this works well with subordinates. 

“Listen, my brave hero. I was bathing this 
evening in the Nile, and while I was in the water 
somebody stole my clothes. I swear to you I am 
King Maurus.” 

“Silly !” said the soldier. “The king is up there 
asleep now. This very night he himself gave my 
comrades an order which was to be carried out 
immediately. Now, off with you and your crazy 
notion !” 

Maurus, weary and defeated, went to the palace 
of his beloved, keeping close to the walls as he 
scurried along. He would knock at the door 
there and beg for clothes. Terrible words of 
rebuke trembled on his lips. He would raze the 
city to the ground, as soon as—as soon as—here 
his thoughts came to a halt—as soon as he had 
a cloak for his back. A cloak? How? So to 
be a king you must first have a cloak? 

At this point in his reflections he beheld Dim. 
The old good-for-nothing had already arisen and 
was on the watch for the opening of the tavern. 

“Give me your shirt,” said the king in a veiled 
voice. 

Dim gave him a scornful look. 

“Aha! We’re not so imperious as we were 
before. Where did you drink the clothes off your 
back? Who stripped you? It’s a shame and 
disgrace for those rascally tavernkeepers to treat 
a fellow that way. If I were the king, I’d have 
them all hung.” 

“I will,” gasped King Maurus. “But just give 
me your shirt.” 

“What, you will hang the cheating knaves? 
Who are you?” 

“T am the king.” . 

Dim looked at him in amazement. 

“Haven’t you seen my face stamped on the gold 
coins ?” 

“T’ve never had any gold coins,” said the beg- 
gar, and he gave the king his outer garment. 

Now the king could hasten to the palace of 
Rogus in better spirits. Despite the early hour a 
crowd was assembled about its gate apparently 
waiting for something. The people spoke to one 
another in whispers. The king recognized a 
number of his courtiers, but they all avoided him 
to prevent his sackcloth from touching their fine 
clothes. The king stepped to the gate and beat 
upon it with his fists. 

“Open! I command you to open the gate, I, 
the king.” 

The guards laughed. 

“Poor lunatic!” 

Maurus, despair on his face, addressed himself 
to the bystanders in a beseeching tone. 

“Don't you recognize me either? Dear people, 
good subjects, look upon me. Am I not the 
ruler? Tell me.” 

A pitying smile was his answer. 

“Kabul, just a week ago I endowed thee with 
a fortune. Why art thou silent? And thou, 
Niles, whom I raised from the dust, dost thou 
deny me?” 


“ 





Neither Kabul nor Niles wey the king. 

“Ingrates!” he stormed. “Where is the mis- 
tress of this palace? Where is Florilla? She 
will recognize me.” 

At that moment a royal herald stepped out of 
the gate raising aloft on the point of his lance 
the head of a woman. 

“Here is Florilla.” 

It was Florilla. But she, too, failed to recog- 
nize the king. Her eyes were closed forever. 
The long golden hair waved about the beautiful 
head and hung down to the very hilt of the lance. 
The people rejoiced, but the king screamed in 
agony: 

“Who dared to do this deed?” 

Nobody answered him. But he found out im- 
mediately. The herald read the sentence and 
nailed it on the door for the people to see the 
king’s authentic signature and the minister’s seal 
and assure themselves that all had been done 
according to the law. 

Maurus utterly overcome and half crazed, fell 
to oe ground, and clutching his temples he mur- 
mured: 


“Perhaps after all I am not King Maurus.” 

The crowd grew in numbers. Knights and 
dames came, in order to look once more upon 
the beautiful head severed from its body, which 
would never receive a caress again nor be the 
object of envy and respect. 

Dim, the beggar, also came to view the spec- 
tacle. Those upon whom the king had bestowed 
gifts did not concern themselves about him. The 
one person who had given him anything came to 
him and spoke to him. 

“Come away from here, my good man. The 
great lords will kick you and tear the shirt I 
gave you.” 

Dim took Maurus by the hand and led him 
away. Maurus suffered himself to be led. He 
no longer had a will of his own. On the great 
square his eyes gleamed once again. He saw 
Narcissus, the minister, turning the corner of a 
street with a package of papers under his arm 
and hurrying to the morning audience. Maurus 
ran after him and fell upon his neck. 

“Narcissus, Narcissus, dear old fellow! It’s 
good I saw you.” 

The minister, shocked and disgusted, tore him- 
self from the embrace. 

“What impudence!” 

“How’s that? You don’t recognize me? You, 
too? Then I’m really not the king?” 

“No, certainly not,” rejoined the minister, 
laughing, “but a young fellow who could mimic 
the king’s voice very well if he weren’t so hoarse.” 

And he gave Maurus a good-natured rap on 
the back with the gold-headed cane that he had 
received from the king on his fiftieth birthday. 

Narcissus entered the palace in the gayest of 
spirits. The servants respectfully opened the 
door for him and he walked from room to room 
until he reached the door of the innermost cham- 
ber, from which—Rogus stepped out. 

Rogus probably related everything to him—how 
he had overheard the king’s interview with Flo- 
rilla, and then had gone to his home in the king’s 
garments and inserted Florilla’s name in the death 
sentence. 

The chroniclers give the sequel, but I will not 
repeat what they say, because the end of the story 
I do not believe myself. 
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AMUSIC TRAGEDY SHE a 


Two very nice little 
girls had a quarrel one 
day. “Anyhow,” said 
one to the other, who 
was an adopted child, 
“your parents are not 
real.” Whereupon the 
other little girl retorted: 
“I don’t care, my papa 
and mamma picked me 
out. Yours had to take 
you just as you came.”— 


aartva= Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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FS PAT WAS NOT GLAD 
ano Fe fine, Log soldier 
after serving his coun- 
i ~ try faithfully for some 
t -| time became greatly re- 
== duced in weight, owing 
ty to exposure and scanty 
\ rations, until he was so 
weak he could hardly 
stand. Consequently, he 
Tak END, oe vo! absence to 
Oo home and recuperate. 
Te ees, Fie arrived at his 


home station looking 
very badly. Just as he stepped off the boat one 
of his old friends rushed up to him and said: 
“Well, well, Pat, I am glad to see you’re back 
from the front.” 

Pat looked worried and replied: “Begorra, I 
knew I was getting thin, but I nivver thought 
ae could see that much.”—Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nat. 





LITTLE ACTS OF KINDNESS 


Walter’s mother had made a point of teaching 
«him to be very kind to animals. One day he 
came running in to his mother, exclaiming 
eagerly, “Oh, mother, I’m sure you will like 
the little girl who’s moved in next door. She’s 
such a nice little girl, mother, and so kind to 
animals!” 

“She looks like a nice little girl,” said Walter’s 
mother, “and I think I shall like her. But how 
is she kind to animals?” 

“Well,” explained Walter, “we had some chest- 
nuts just now, and she found a worm in one, 
and she—didn’t—eat—it !”—Lippincott’s. 


LITTLE TOMMY’S CHOICE 
Little Tommy Whacken was taken by his 
mother to choose a pair of knickerbockers, and 
his choice fell on a pair to which a card was 
attached, stating, “These can’t be beaten.” 





A SKIPPER 


“I am very sorry to hear, Captain Salter, that 
your wife left you so unceremoniously.” 
y mistake, sir. I took her for a mate and 
she proved to be a skipper.” 


HIS OCCUPATION 
Kinp O_p GENTLEMAN: “Well, here’s a shilling 
for you, my poor man. You say the town coun- 
cil took away your occupation. I sympathize 
with you very much. That town council of ours 
has done so many stupid things. But how did 

they take “7 pm occupation ?” 
RAMP: “Well, you see, sir, they went and 

pulled down the house I used to lean against.” 


WAITING FOR INSTRUCTIONS 


Everybody knows one or more of those con- 
scientious egotists who cannot rid themselves of 
the idea that no one can be trusted to carry out 
the simplest details of routine work without their 
personal supervision. It was one of these men 
who sailed for America, leaving in his brother’s 
care a parrot of which he was very fond. All 
the way across the Atlantic he worried about the 
bird, and no sooner had he landed at New York 
than he sent over this cablegram to his brother: 

“Be sure and feed parrot. 

And the brother cabled back: 

“Have fed him, but he’s hungry again. What 
shall I do next?” 


NOT HIS FAULT 


FatHer: “Why, when I was your age I didn’t 
have as much money in a month as you spend 
in a day.” 

Son: “Well, pa, don’t scold me about it. Why 
don’t you go for grandfather ?” 
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Jack AsHore (holding out feather-bed in view 
of threatened collision with opposite house): 
“Ahoy there! Full _— astarn! you 
coming, running down ts middle o’ the sar 

—Punc 
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j THE DAWN OF SKEPTICISM 


Oh, dear! I’m tired of eating crusts 
And getting up so early. 
I’ve done it now for years and years 
d still my hair’s not curly! 


! ‘—Louise Ayers Garnett in Woman’s Home Companion. 


A TIMID FOLK 


nage hasn’t had a war for some time.” 
“ 0, 
Austin might write an ode about it.”—Life. 


IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 


A new cabby had taken up his stand at Union 
Square. 


timers, eyeing the bony nag critically. 
“Aw, wotcher givin’ us!” 


Everybody's. 
THEY DIDN’T KNOW 








or less vague way. “You fellows don’t know ex- 
actly what you 
man. 
once had a mutinous class of pupils on his hands. 


“That portion of the school who attempted this 


their grievance in the name of the rest. 


“But the principal would have no words with 
them. He simply locked them in his room and 


went down to parley with the rank and file.” 
“*Well, said he, ‘and what is it you want?’ 
“‘We want the same as the pe boys up- 
stairs.’ 
; “What is that?’ 
; “We don’t know.’ ”—Success.. 


THE HUMOR OF LIFE 


they don’t dare. They’re afraid Alfred 


“Gettin’ in a new horse?” asked one of the old- 


“See yer got the framework up already.”— 


A Massachusetts Congressman was_ recently 
conversing with a colleague who entertains more 
or less socialistic notions, expressed in a more 


lo want,” said the Massachusetts 
“You remind me of a school teacher who 


miniature rebellion sent a committee to state 
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EMANCIPATED 


An old colored mammy, of Charleston, S. C., 
who had never seen any modern street cars 
(this was many years ago), visited some 
relatives in Savannah, Ga., after the intro- 
duction of the trolley lines. So great was her 
wonder and delight that she exclaimed, with 
genuine African enthusiasm: . 

“My Lawd! De Yankees done ’mancipate de 
niggers, and now dey ‘mancipate de mule!” — 
Harper's Magazine. 


EXAMINED 

A big, husky Irishman strolled into the Civil 
Service room where they hold physical examina- 
tions for candidates for the police force. 

“Strip,” ordered the police surgeon. 

“Which, sor?” . ; 

“Get your clothes off, and be quick about it,” 
said the doctor. 

The Irishman undressed. The doctor meas- 
ured his chest and pounded his back. 

“Hop over this rod,” was the next commani. 

The man did his best, landing on his back. _ 

“Double up your knees and touch the floor with 
your hands.” 

He lost his balance and sprawled upon the 
floor. He was indignant but silent. 

“Now jump under this cold shower.” 

“Sure an’ thot’s funny,” muttered the appli- 
cant. 

“Now run around the room ten times. I want 
to test your heart and wind.” 

This last was too much. “T’ll not,” the candi- 
date declared defiantly. “I'll stay single.” 

“Single?” inquired the doctor, puzzled. 

“Single,” repeated the Irishman with determi- 
nation. “Sure an’ what’s all this funny business 
got to do wid a marriage license anyhow?” 

He had strayed into the wrong bureau.— 
Everybody's. 
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THE BLUSHING BRIDE 


A clergyman, having performed the marria 
ceremony for a couple, undertook to write out the 
usual certificate, but, being in doubt as to the day 
of = month, he asked, “This is the gth, is it 
not?” 

“Why, parson,” said the blushing bride, “you 
do all my marrying, and you ought to remember 
that this is only the third.” 


THE FIRST CUSTOMER 


The morning was an inauspicious one for the 
new barber, for he had just started business. But 
he was full of hope, and as he industriously 
scraped away at his first customer he made the 
usual inquiry :— 

“Razor all right, sir?” 

“My good man,” said the customer, “if you 
hadn’t mentioned it, I should never have known 
there was a razor on my face.” 

The tonsorial artist smiled delightedly. 
was a good omen indeed. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. 

“No,” added the customer, reflectively. “E 
should have thought you were using a file.’ 


NOT WITHOUT HONOR EXCEPT— 


A pretty g d story is told of one of General 
French’s staff. It is said that when the individual 
referred to first presented himself in full regi- 
mentals to his wife and little daughter, the latter, 
after gazing at him in wonder for a few minutes, 
turned to her mother and exclaimed: “Why, 
ma, that’s not a real soldier—it’s pal” 


Here 


Lorn anp Master (who has been aroused from his 
slumbers by alarmed spouse): It’s all ri’, my dear; 
Pu ee ido. I can feel him licking my hand.— 

etch. ° bhi 
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THE FATED BURGLAR 


“John, John,” whispered an alarmed wife, pok- 
ing her sleeping husband in the ribs. “Wake up, 
John; there are burglars in the pantry and 
they’re eating all my pies.” ; 

“Well, what do we care,” mumbled John roll- 
ing over, “so long as they don’t die in the 


house ?”—Everybody’s. 


AN INCORRIGIBLE SKEPTIC 


An aged Jersey farmer, visiting a circus for 
the first time, stood before the dromedary’s cage, 
eyes popping and mouth agape at the strange 
beast within. The circus proper began and the 
crowds left for the main show, but still the old 
man stood before the cage in stunned silence, 
appraising every detail of the misshapen legs, the 
cloven hoofs, the pendulous upper lip, and the 
curiously mounded back of the _ sleepy-eyed 
beast. Fifteen minutes passed. Then the farmer 
turned away and spat disgustedly. 

“H——1l, there ain’t no such animal !”—Every- 
body’s. 


HIS DAILY EXERCIS 
Tue Vicar: “Do you give your dog any exer- 
cise, Mr. Hodge?” 
Farmer Hopce: “Oh, yes; he goes for a tramp 
nearly every day.” 


A BARGAIN 


He: Miss Hunt, I love you, but now I dare 
not dream of calling you mine. Yesterday I was 
worth ten thousand dollars, but to-day, by a turn 
of Fortune’s wheel, I have but a few paltry hun- 
dreds to call my own. I would not ask you to 
accept me in my reduced state. Farewell for- 


ever. 
SHE (eagerly): Good gracious! Reduced from 


$10,000 to $100! What a bargain! Of course, 
T’ll take you. You might have known I couldn’t 
resist—The Circle. 


THE PEACEFUL COW 


“She was even more afraid of cows than most 
girls, so when she spied a placid animal recum- 
bent under a tree, peacefully chewing its cud, she 
at first refused to go through the pasture at all. 
Her husband calmed her fears to some extent, 
and they started by, when the cow slowly com- 
menced to get up, hind legs first, as they always 
do. At this the little lady shrieked with terror, 
and said: 

“Oh, Bob, hurry, hurry, he is getting ready to 
spring at us!”—Harper’s Magazine. 


AN UNTAUGHT COW 


Down on a Southern plantation the dairy hands 
were accustomed to do the milking squatting 
down in a primitive fashion until the owner in- 
troduced milking stools with other improvements. 
But the initial experiment with the innovation 
was not exactly a success. The darky who first 
sallied forth with the stool returned bruised and 
battered and with an em pail. 

“I done my best, sah,” he explained. “Dat 
stool looked all right to me, but de blamed cow 
she won't sit on it!"—Woman’s Home Compan- 
son. 








